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HOMERIC OLYMPUS AND ITS FORMULAE* 





Side by side in the Homeric text there exist two bodies of formulae, 
in one of which the collective home of the gods is named Olympus, in 
the other, Ouranos. Individual gods have other homes—Hades the 
underworld, Poseidon the sea, Zeus the sky—-but there are only two 
names for the common home. The Olympus group of formulae is far 
the more extensive. It contains three formulae meaning "gods in 
Olympian homes” and has 18 for Olympus itself—location there and 
motion to and from. The Ouranos group has one formula meaning 
“gods in Ouranian homes,” four for Ouranos itself (as divine home). 
The purpose of this paper is to set forth these facts and explain them. I 
shall argue that the Olympus group is the more extensive because it is 
the earlier: the epic tradition first domiciled the gods on Mt. Olympus 
and then transported them to the sky—or rather to a portion of the sky, 
named both Ouranos and Olympus. The divine mountain was never 
abandoned. But by Homer's time it had become the same as a place 
called Ouranos. This new place, Ouranos-Olympus, is occasionally 
even identified as the Thessalian-Macedonian mountain. But more often 
it is a spot much more remote: not on earth, not the same as the sky 
overhead, it is a third region whose nature and location are elusive.! 


* The final state of this article owes a great deal to the careful scrutiny given it by 
Professor Gregory Nagy of Harvard University and Mr. Paul Vander Waerdt of Stanford 
University. My debt to Professor Nagy is partly suggested by the frequent occurrence of 
his name in the footnotes; what I owe Mr. Vander Waerdt is just as great, but defies 
specific acknowledgment in the text. It was he who put the vitally important book of 
Myron Luch (note 1 below) into my hands; his critique enabled me to restructure the 
piece and rewrite the final third entirely; and indeed almost every page owes something 
to his sense of style and logic. Valuable suggestions were made by Professor Nancy Rubin 
of the University of Georgia and the anonymous reader for AJP. 

! On Olympus in Homer, see Mackrodt in Roscher's Lexicon II, 1 (1897-1902) 
847-52 s.v. “Olympos,” with references to-earlier literature on 847-48; Georg Finsler, Die 
Olympischen Szenen der Ilias (Bern 1906); A. B. Cook, Zeus I (Cambridge 1914) 100-14; 
Myron Luch, The Homeric Olympus (Philadelphia 1925); M. P. Nilsson, Mycenaean 
Origin of Greek Mythology (Berkeley 1932) 221-51; Johanna Schmidt, in RE 18.1 (1939) 
875-310; W. Sale, “The Olympian Faith," Greece and Rome 19 (1972) 81-93. 
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2 WILLIAM MERRITT SALE 


The definition of a formula has been subjected to a great deal of 
discussion recently.? Since my goal is comparative—to show that the 
formulaic way of saying "Olympus" was much more highly developed 
than the way of saying “Ouranos” —it would appear that any definition 
used consistently would work. But practically speaking, we require a 
definition clear enough and strict enough to assure us that we are 
applying the same criteria to each concept. At the same time, our 
definition must reveal the principles of extension and economy at work, 
for observance of these by a group of formulae is our best assurance that 
it is ancient? Hence I have used Parry's definition, conservatively 
interpreted, only I have not tried to cope with the baffling phrase “‘idée 
essentielle."* A formula for my purpose will be a group of words, 
repeated verbatim (except, occasionally, for different verb endings or 
particles); its occurrences will be widely enough separated as not to 
seem deliberate echo; it will always occur at the same point of the line 
under the same metrical circumstances. Thus, ouranon eurun is not 
one formula but two, depending on its position in the verse; mekron 
Olympon is different from eis makron Olympon; aipun Olympon is 
different from makron Olympon.5 Single nouns, or groups consisting 
of noun plus preposition, are not counted unless they also form part of 
a longer formula. 


? See Benjamin Stolz and Richard Shannon, eds., Oral Literature and the Formula 
(Ann Arbor 1976) with bibliography. Of more recent modifications of Parry's definition 
(see note 4 below) I have found most persuasive that of J. B. Hainswerth (note 5 below). 
The very powerful idea of Gregory Nagy, that the formula preceded and determined the 
meter, should be mentioned here, though I do not think that it affects my results. See 
Oral Literature 239-57 and The Best of the Achaeans (Baltimore 1979) 1-3. 

* See D. L. Page, History and the Homeric Iliad (Berkeley 1959) 224-25 and follow- . 
ing; G. P, Edwards, The Language of Hesiod (Oxford 1971) 40-55, with my review, AJP 
94 (1973) 384-86. ; 

* Milman Parry, L’Epithéte traditionelle dans Homère (Paris 1928) 16, The Making 
of Homeric Verse (Oxford 1971) 13. Professor Nagy points out that even Parry's conserva- 
tive definition allows for shifts in position in the line, whereas I do not; a repeated phrase 
in a different position in the line is for my purposes a different formula. My reason for 
being so rigid on this point is this: when the same word group shows up in two different 
places in the line, it reveals dramatically how economical the set containing it really is. 

i 5 This definition is quite properly criticized by J. B. Hainsworth in The Flexibility 
of the Homeric Formula (Oxford 1968) 30-39. Hainsworth protests that formulae can be 
used in more than one position in the line, can be modified (by adding prepositions, say), 
and can be separated. In the comparisons, I have given figures arrived at both by the 
Parry definition and by accepting mobility and certain modifications from Hainsworth. 
The reader should see my use of Parry's definition as an artifice, 2 device useful for 
showing to some extent how Hainsworth's flexible formulae illustrate the laws of economy 
and extension. 
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The totality of formulae which refer to a single thing (‘‘sea, sky, 
Olympus, etc.") I shall call a formulaic set. This allows us to preserve 
"formula-type" for "expressions... which share a common metre, 
position and syntax"'6 and to avoid the term “formulaic system," which 
has too many meanings. À member of the set means a distinct formula 
"within the set, not a mere occurrence: type, not token. Finally, we shall 
‘be looking at expressions for the collective divine home. “Olympus” is 
almost always used of that home, but owranos often refers to the natural 
sky above us without, any suggestion that the gods, collectively, live 
there. In the '"O-set" and “U-set” below are counted only cases where 
the formulae refer to this collective divine home. The sky qua sky, the 
mountain qua mountain, either place as the home of Zeus alone— these 
are not included. 

To determine the implications of our formulaic analysis for the 
pre-history of the divine home in the epic tradition, we need to do more 
than examine formulae. After setting out the formulaic evidence, I 
shall turn to the Homeric concept of Olympus-Ouranos, in order to 
show that this is indeed a single place. After that I shall show that the 
mountain home must have come first, that Olympus-Ouranos was a 
relatively late concept. In the Appendices, I have put line references for 
the formulae, and subsidiary arguments for the priority of Olympus as 
the home of the gods. 


The Formulae 


We shall be dealing chiefly with four formulaic sets: formulae 
meaning “gods in Olympian homes" (the OG-set); those which mean 
"Olympus" (the O-set); the one which means "gods in heavenly 
(Uranian) homes” (the UG-set); and those which mean “Ouranos” (the 
U-set). We may begin by examining the members of each of these, 
beginning with the OG-set. I shall state numbers of occurrences in the 
tables below, and give the textual references in Appendix I. 

The OG-set has three members for certain: 


OG-1: 'OMóuma 6ípar' Éxovrez (13X) 

OG-2: Beoi Toi (-Gv ol, etc.) "OXuprtov Exovat (10X) 

OG-3: .óo01 Geol eio' £v 'OXóuno (4X) 

§ Hainsworth (note 5 above) 8. 

1I have omitted "OAóyrtot AQV (2X) as being vague and not implying residence, 
but this may well be too cautious. See note 14 below on 0eol Odpaviwvec, which I have 
omitted from the UG-set. 
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All three formulae say about the same thing and are metrically nearly 
equivalent, all falling after the third trochee. Yet they are not freely 
interchangeable. OG-1 and OG-3 are metrically the same, in that they 
can be preceded by a short vowel plus consonant; they differ from 
OG-2, which must be preceded by a vowel. But OG-3 means “all the 
Olympian gods” and could be replaced by OG-1 only when the word - 
TiávTEG occurs in the preceding half-line. OG-2 serves regularly as a 
noun in all cases. OG-1 is usable as an adjective and as a noun when 
OG-2 will not fit. OG-3 is alwavs used when the poet wants the implied 
emphasis (e.g., 8.451, “all the Olympian gods could not turn me . . .’’). 
Thus, though there are a few places where OG-1 might replace OG-3, 
there would be loss of meaning: the principle of economy is observed. 

Twice we have the half-line: 070i katà paxpdov "OAuprtov. It is 
obviously an extended formula, if it is a formula at all: in both places it 
is possible, in one preferable, to construe kata paKpov "OAupriov with 
the verb and not with 0gcí.9 Accordingly I have put this formula in the 
O-set. 

The Q-Set is much fuller. It has 18 members (15 if we include 
with uaxpóv “Oñvpnrov the use of these words after a preposition, 13 if 
we also discount occurrences of atrióv “OAvpnov and ObAuurióvó6s in 
different places in the line).? It is convenient to divide the set syntactically 
and then subdivide it metrically. In this way, the extensiveness and 
economy of the set becomes fully visible. 


O-1. Olympus in the accusative of the end of motion (28X): 
a. After the bucolic diaeresis 
1. With initial consonant: pakxpóv "OAuyrtov (3X). 
2. With initial vowel: ObAvuprióv6e (2X, both times pre- 
ceded by &Aeboerai in an extended formula). 
3. With initial vowel: atribv "Onvpnov (2X, both times in 
the extended formula, fk- Beğv É6ogq airtbv ”Oñvunov). 


Observe that O-1a2 and O-1a3 overlap and seem to violate the principle 
of economy. But the same words, ObAvpyrióv6s and airibv “OAvurov, do 
not overlap when they are used to make the O-1g formulae (see below). 


§ The passages are Il. 15.21, “The gods raged throughout Olympus” or “The gods 
throughout Olympus raged,” and Od. 24.351, "Lo, surely you gods still reign on great 
Olympus," which is preferable to ‘Surely you gods throughout Olympus still exist." 

? See Hainsworth (note 5 above) 38c, 35. I have omitted 7}. 11.715-18.167, perhaps 
wrongly, as too detailed and too specific to be usable as a formulae. Probably we need a 
new category, "semi-formulae," for this and other doubtful cases. 
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b. After the hephthemimeral caesura: 

1, After a consonant: &z paxpov “OAvurtov (4X). 

2. After a long vowel, to avoid shortening in hiatus: npdc 
uakpóv "OAuyriov (4X, always in the extended formula 
àméBn mpdc paxpdv “OAvunov). 

c. After the third trochee: 

1. Bedv £50c atribv “OAvunov (see a3 above; not included 
in the total). 

2. With different structure: &Aeóoerai OvAvpTOvGE (see a2 
above; not included in the total). 

d. After the penthemimeral caesura: péyav Obpavóv ObAup- 
Tióv Te (1X only, but the formula recurs in the nominative, 
see O-4 below; I have of course counted this also as an 
Ouranos-formula). 

e. After the second trochee, before the bucolic diaeresis: 
“Odvuunov dyávvipov (1X, cf. O-8c). 

f. After the first choriamb: ripóc “OAvunov toav Geo! aièv 
£óvrec (2X). 

g. After the first foot, before the third trochee: 

l. Before a consonant: ObAvyrióv6e (5X, preceded by a 
form of eli (ibo) or HAvBov; cf. O-1a2 above). 

2. Before a vowel: atribv “Oñvpnov (1X, doubtful, but see 
O-1a3 above). 

h. Whole line: oop’ &c "OAuyriov fkopaitv! daváruv É6oq 
Éctiv (2X). This is an extended formula; with it we may 
include the initial half-line 4 6' Gp’ "OAuuriov ikave 
(1X). 


The poet who wanted to speak of a god's going to Olympus was incred- 
ibly well equipped to do so. 


O-2. Olympus as the place from which (15X) 
a. Olympus in the ablative: 
1. After the third trochee: 
1.1 After a consonant: dn’ aiyAnevtoc 'OXóynov (1X, 
two more where the divine home is not meant). 
1.2 After a vowel: kat’ OoAópyrtov vi$ósvroc (1X; I do 
not include this in the final tally, but cite it as the 
metrical alternative for the preceding formula). 
2. After the first trochee, before the third trochee: ån’ 
OvAdbunoio (4X, twice preceded by rjA8ov [-ec]). 
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8, Whole line: Rñ ba (65) kar? ObAbunoio kaprivov 
ai€aoa (7X; . . . xwdpevoc Kip 1X). 
b. Other formulae: 
l. After the hephthemimeral caesura: 
1.1 After a consonant, to make position: Siov ObAbP- 
roio! (2X, in the extended formula “Hon 6' di€aca 
Ainev piov Obàúunoo). 
1.2 Permitting elision, 0c ObAoyunoto (1X; not count- 
ed, but cited for the same reason as O-2a1.2 above). 


The relative lack of different formulae in this subset is explained 
by the existence and extensive use of the whole line formula O-2a3, and 
by the existence of two complementary formulae, U1 and U2 (see below). 


O-3. Olympus as place where (10X) 

a. Whole line: dxpotdtn Kopud fi ToAvSeipé60c OdAdLNOIO 
(3X). 

b. After the hephthemimeral caesura: 
1. kata pakpóv “OAvpnov (2X, in the (?) extended formula 

0&0i xarà pakpóv "OAuurov). 

2. nrvxi (-ac) ObAóyrtoio (2X).11 

c. Here we may put, not as distinct formulae, the locative 
and objective instances of three formulae cited above: 
paxpov "OAvyriov (1X), "OXuyriov &yávvidov (LX), óíov 
ObAburroio (1X). 

O-4. Olympus in the nominative (3X). Here we find, not as dis- 
tinct formulae, just two instances, both of which we have seen in the 
accusative: 

a. paxpdc "OAvunog (1X). 
b. uéyac Obpavoc ObAvuriéc te (2X). 


This gives us a total of 18 distinct formulae (13, discounting added 
prepositions and occurrences in differing position) used 56 times; adding 
in the OG formula, we have a grand total of 21 (16) formulae used 83 
times.}2 


10 Note as a modification ObAóunoto dnd plov UL 14.154) (Hainsworth [note 5 
above] 38a, c). 

" Note the modifications rioAureróxou OdAuproto (Il 8.411) and an’ ObAdpnoiw 
noAuntÜxou (IL 20.5) (Hainsworth [note 5 above] 37h, 33c). 

3? If we subtract O-1g2, on the grounds that airov “OAvpnov occurs only once in 
this position, we have 17 formulae in the O-set, but still 13 after discounting occurrences 
in different positions. 
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If Parry’s arguments about the development of the formulaic style 
are correct, the O-set is a formulaic set of great antiquity, used in 
Homer to speak of Olympus as the home of the gods.!? It is not clear, 
though, whether it was always used of the home of all the gods. Suppose 
that Olympus were at one time the home of Zeus alone (as Ida is one of 
his homes in the Iliad). The formulae of coming and going, Ol and 
O2, could have been used of his comings and goings, or of gods coming 
to and going from his home, not theirs. Thus the formula "Iónv 8’ 
Í«avov rtoAuniíóaka pnrépa &rpüv is used of Hera's horses as she goes 
to visit Zeus (Il. 15.151, cf. &.47, 14.283). How many of our Olympus 
formulae imply the home of all the gods? 

Certainly the three OG formulae do: they mean nothing if the 
gods do not live on Olympus. And this set is in itself sufficiently 
flexible and economic to sugzest a considerable period of development. 
Of the O-formulae there are four extended formulae necessitating 
Olympian homes for all gods: O-1c, O-1f and O-Ih, and O-3b1. The 
presence in O-1c and O-1h of the formulary phrases éüaváruv &0¢ 
and ĝeğv É6oc used naturally of Olympus suggests a certain antiquity 
for the idea of Olympus as home of all the gods. On the other hand, the 
fact that Olympian homes are implied only by extended O-formulae 
suggests that such homes came later in the tradition. Let us attempt no 
decision yet. 

We pass now to the formulae identifying Ouranos as the home of 
the gods (UG- and U-sets). The UG-set has just one formula: 


UG: oi/roi obpavov edpbv Exovory (18X) 


3 See M. Parry, The Making of Homeric Verse (Oxford 1971) 18-19, 314, 329-30. 
On pp. 104-05 Parry warns that “che systems of noun-epithet formulae do not always 
show an extension and simplicity (economy) capable of proving them traditional in their 
entirety. Often we have the proof for a set of formulae without having it for each 
element." Olympus is not a commen noun, but like common nouns it cannot be given a 
wide variety of attributes (as heroes can) and cannot be part of a Parry formulaic series or 
have demonstrable generic epithets. We should therefore say that the O-set is traditional 
qua set. As such, it is incredibly economical (only one overlap), and it is very extensive, at 
least in the accusative. 

HT have not included Bol Oipaviwvec (6X), because, like 'OAóyritoi jA8ov (note 7 
above), it is vague and does not imply residence. Granted, in our Iliad (except perhaps in 
5.898) and Odyssey it probably means “gods who live in Ouranos.” But in Il. 5.898 it may 
mean "children of Ouranos," and it might have meant it before Homer. By omitting 
both of these formulae we help preserve a statistical balance. Still, in order that the 
omission not weaken the conclusicn, I have rested the arguments weight chiefly in the 
O- and U-sets. I should also mention Égoiotv tnovpavioicw, occurring in Il. 6.129, 131. 
The second of these instances (6.131) is obviously an echo, nota formulaic repetition. But 
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This follows the third trochee, like the OG formulae: of is used, of 
course, after a preceding consonant or long vowel/diphthong, toi after 
a short vowel to avoid hiatus. UG is always used as an adjective, preceded 
by Ozoi, &t0óvaro: or tic Gedc. It is thus not interchangeable with OG-1, 
which can be and usually is used as a noun (always in the Odyssey), nor 
witk OG-3, which cannot have 6eoi or any other definite noun as 
antecedent (it will have the unexpressed verbal subject, or GAAo1 rtávtreq 
or T). Nor is it interchangeable with OG-2, which is usually used as a 
noua in an oblique case. The UG and OG formulae complement each 
other. 

The U-set (where “Ouranos” means the divine home) has just 
four formulae:!5 


U-1: Odpavdbev xarafüao(a) (4X). This ablative formula does not 
compete with any of the O place-from-which formulae, since 
it occupies initial position. Here, too, we can sense that the 
formulae have been created with an eye to supplementing 
each other.!5 


migh. we not count értoupcvíoivi Og0ic (IL. 6.527) and Enovpávioc Oeóc (Od. 17.484) as 
Hainrworth modifications? We might, but I think we must be consistent and follow the 
criterza set out initially—that to be counted a formula must be precisely repeated at least 
once. 

15 Note liv el; obpavóv ebpóv (Il. 5.867), which is a modification to the Ou- 
formula i6wv elc obpavóv ebpóv (below p. 11). JL 5.867 in full is “to Diomedes, Ares 
gaived’ ópoð vedéeoorv lv elc obpavSv eòpúv, following a meteorological simile. The 
word 2uranos here may therefore mean only the natural sky. On the other hand, tdv elc 
obpavxóv edpbv by itself could have been used of Heaven. But in the absence of other 
instarces it must be omitted. I have also left out kAéoc obpavóv Yksi, though it may well 
refer t5 the home of the gocs. It need not; it could mean Zeus' home, or it could be an 
even vaguer metaphor. Nor could it, as such, be used of a god. obpavóv ‘kei by itself 
could but the fact is that it is not; it cannot be included. On oópavóv ebpbv fkavei, see 
below. p. 11. 

6 The following ablatives deserve comment, though all violate the rule against 
counting single words or single nouns with preposition: 


a. ObpavóOsv (I1. 1.195, 208): ia context, 208 is an echo of 195, not a formulaic 
repetition. 

b. 8 Ovpavddev (Il. 8.19, 21). This is an obvious example of echoing. 

c. tn’ ObpavóOev (Il. 8.365, once only; but 3X of the natural sky). 
In the O-set I included single words and single nouns with a preposition only when they 
occurred in longer divine-home formulae and would have been counted anyway. This 
phrase does in fact occur in a longer formula, but this formula can onlv be used for the 
naturel sky (Od. 11.18, 12.381, of the sun). Such a formule is not comparable to O-2a1.1, 
which.can be freely used of mountain or divine home. 
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U-2: 2& Obpavo6 dotepdevtog (2X; 1X a doubtful accusative). 
This falls after the penthemimeral caesura, and thus overlaps 
with none of the O place-from-which formulae. 

U-3: = (O-1d = O-4 above). 

U-4: ef 66 riz dOaváruv ye kat’ odpavod elAnAov8ac (2X). This 
whole line may be an extension of the ablative kat’ odpavod 
eiAnAov8ac, which is grammatically distinct from any O 
formula. 


This is a meager-looking set, and even if we were to pad it out with a 
few of the very doubtful phrases mentioned in the notes, we should 
have but 5 or 6 formulae, with 12 or 13 occurrences, about one-third the 
extent and a quarter the occurrences of the O-set. 

It is hard to avoid the conclusion that U-1 and U-2 (and perhaps 
the end of U-4) exist in order to fill a significant metrical gap in the 
O-set. And this means that the O-set was the first to be developed, 
which in turn strongly suggests that, in the history of the epic, the gods 
were thought of as living on Olympus before they came to have heavenly 
homes. That the O-set was developed first is intuitively obvious from 
its much greater size and from its elegant metrical flexibility and 
economy.!5 Such a set takes a long time to evolve; the U-set, because it 
is far more sparse, needed much less time. The historical conclusion— 
that mountain homes were conceived of before heavenly homes—is 
perhaps more intuitive than obvious, but I suspect that most scholars 
have thought it correct. Still, we must remember that much of the O-set 
could have evolved during a time when Zeus alone lived on Olympus, 
before there was a collective divine home. 

It looks prima facie as if the U-set were created to complement the 
O-set by filling a gap in the ablative formulae; or as if, at the time when 
the idea of a celestial divine home was born, it could be expressed easily 
by creating ablative formulae, since there were few ablative formulae in 
the existing O-set. This of course implies that a celestial home is com- 
patible with—presumably identical with—a mountain home, and we 


17 The accusative is Il. 19.128: yh not’ &¢ ObAoprióv te koi obpavóv dorepdevta. 
The last two words alone break the line precisely in half and are thus not a formula. But 
with an immediately preceding elc, we get a formula, used elsewhere of the natural sky. 
As it stands in our text, it cannot be counted, and though we all know that the poet could 
have used elc obpavóv &orepósvtra af Ouranos the divine home at any point, he did not. 
Instead, he used O-1d = U-3. 

'8 Intuitively obvious, as Professor Nazy remarks to me, is not the same as certain. 
But the reductio in Appendix 2 below should at least bring us closer to certainty. 
of year (4.8.24-25; e.g., ÈK SE vobtov, petà Tcbto; on such expressions see Ryder [note 13 
above] 165-66). 
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shall see later that Olympus and Ovranos were indeed identified. Before 
we do, we must consider an objection to our argument so far. The U-set 
looks small, but was it always so small? Perhaps the formulae which in 
Homer’s day were con£ined to the natural sky overhead were once used 
of a celestial home.!? (In setting dut these formulae I shall use the 
abbreviation Ou to distinguish them from the U-set.) 


The Ou-set: Accusative end of motion: 
1, After the bucolic diaeresis: 
a. obpavóv Tei (-&, -ev) (6X). 
b. obpavov sow (regarding £lou as an adverb: 3X). 
c. obpavóv ebpbv (used as direct object, but obviously usable 
as end-of-motion; 1X, but cf. Ou-6). 
2. After the hephthemimeral caesura: eic obpavóv &bpóv (6X). 
3. After the third trochee: mpac obpavóv dotepdevta (1X, but cf. 
obpavóv dorepósvra 1X [Li. 19.128] and Ou-5). 
4. After the third trochee and before the final verb: mpdc obpavóv 
edpdv (GepGev) (1X, but cf. Ou-6). 
5. After the penthemimeral ceesura: eic obpavóv &ovepóevra (3X). 
6. After the penthemimeral caesura and before the final verb: eic 
obpavóv edpbv (ikdvet) (1X, but cf. Ou-2 and KAgoc oópavóv 
edvpdv ikdvei, 2X, and ô pév obpavóv edpbv ikdvet [Od. 12.73 ].?o 
7. Between the first foot and :he third trochee: 
a. obpavov eùpúv (1X, bur cf. Ou-lc). 
b. obpavov kev (3X). 


19] have not set out the arguments which show that ouranos sometimes refers to 
the natural sky overhead and sometimes to -he celestial home, which is not the same as 
the natural sky. See, for instance, Luch (ncte 1 above) 104-07 and passim; Sale (note 1 
above) 84. The most obvious distinction is b2tween those places where ouranos cannot be 
identified with Olympus (see the Ou-set following) and those where it must be (pp. 14-19 
below). 

2 The phrases cited in parenthesis, with 6 pév and KA£oc, cannot be counted 
among the formulae which might once have been used of Ouranos as heaven. The phrase 
with 6 pév occurs only once. I do not think that a god can have Kleos. That a mortal's 
kleos should reach the divine home specifically (and not just divine ears, vaguelv) is a 
notion we cannot read into the earlier tradit.on. On the other hand it would be so easy to 
substitute a word for a god or for “god” intc the kleos formula that one hesitates to omit 
it from the count, even though we are committed to counting only what occurs. Also, we 
are not counting the words obpavóv edpiv inavei by themselves, since they break the line 
exactly in half and are therefore not a formua. We are not counting obpavóv áorepóevra 
either, for the same reason, but this phrase š represented in the set via Ou-3 and Ou-5. 
One feels that obpavov ebpov ikdvei should 10t be ruled out of the picture by converging 
technicalities; hence I have counted it in onc of the totals. 
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8. Initially: 
a. o6pavóv eloaviv (1X, but cf. obpavóv eloavibav 2X). 
b. obpavev &c noAbyaAxov (2X). 
N.B. The phrases obpavóv dotepdevta and oópavóv edvpdv 
T«avet, by themselves, are not formulae since they break the 
line precisely in half.?! 


We have a total, counting KAéoc oópavóv edpbv ikdvei, of 13 
formulae (7 if we eliminate varying prepositions, the preceding KAéoc, 
and different position); the 'O-1 group of accusatives end-of-motion 
contain 12 formulae (7 if we eliminate varying prepositions and different 
position); the numbers are almost identical. Certainly the Ou-set is 
well developed and ancient. But as we shall see, these potential end-of- 
motion formulae are the Ou-set; they are the only formulae used by 
Homer of the sky overhead which might once have been used of the 
home of the gods. And in these accusative formulae the point of view is 
the earth; the sky is indeed. overhead. They are formulae to express a 
mortal vision and hardly suggest divine activity. There is no reason to 
think these formulae ever did anything that they do not do in Homer, 
who uses them of sun, savor, clouds, light, fame, and prayer. Prayer 
and savor (and perhaps fame) reaching to the heavens may imply a 
divine presence in the sky, usually Zeus, once Apollo (II. 1.317), but not 
a god's going there. Still, we must acknowledge that the formulae 
could have been used of gods ascending to Ouranos. 

Place from which: I cannot find a single ablative formula used by 
Homer of the sky which might once have been used of the home of the 
gods except U-2 above (see note 16 above on obpavóOev and an’ obpa- 
vóOev). Not that there are no ablatives: the night formula (Od. 5.294, 
etc.), the sun formula (Od. 11.18, 12.381), the ai0rjp formula (Zl. 8.558 = 
16.300), and the plain formula (Il. 8.21, 23.189). But all obviously entail 
the natural sky and could not be used of divine homes. 

Locative: Again, I cannot find a single formula which might once 
have referred to the homes of the gods. The dative obpavü dorepóevri 
in Il. 4.44 depends on óró and necessarily entails the natural sky. To 
conjecture the independent formula év (e.g., obpavüp c&orepósvr!) is to 
do what we avoided in constructing the O-set, into which phrases 
which “look like" or might have been formulae were not admitted. 

? The phrase kAéoc obpavóv fei (2X) suggests itself as an independent formula 
for the same reasons as the kleos formula in note 20 above. But I have not put it into the 


total, on the grounds that, without «Aéoc it shows up twice (Ou-1a and Ou-7b) while 
with KAéoc it cannot be used of a ged. 
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The absence of ablative and locative formulae is very striking. 
There is no formulaic way to say “in the celestial home,” and for “from 
the celestial home" we have only U-1 and U-2 (and perhaps the end of 
U-4). If there were others, they disappeared. And here we reach the 
heart of the puzzle: why should they disappear? The concept of Ouranos 
as a divine home did not disappear. Why should the poets have preserved 
this concept and stamped out the formulae which express it??? 

We shall return to this matter below. For the moment let us 
accept thé tale which prima facie the evidence tells; what we say later 
will confirm it. From their virtual equivalence in numbers of accusative 
formulae, we infer that the O-set and Ou-set were developed at very 
roughly the same remote period. During this time Olympus but not 
Ouranos was treated as the divine home, in the sense that Zeus, at least, 
was regarded as living there, as leaving it and returning to it. The other 
gods, who earlier had their homes in the human world or in nature, are 
sooner or later in the evolution of the O-set translated to Olympus. If 
this happened sooner, the large number of coming-and-going formulae 
referred to their leaving and coming home; if later, to their visiting 
Zeus.? Once they receive Olympian homes, the OG-set begins to develop. 
Since this set is fuller than the UG-set (even counting the formulae I 
excluded in note 14), it is probable that the concept of Olvmpian homes 
preceded the entrance of the concept of celestial homes (for all the gods) 
into the epic tradition. This conclusion is borne out by the fact that 
there are four members of the O-set which imply homes for all the 
gods, and at most one member of the U-set which does this. (Nothing 
we have said affects the date of the concept of Zeus living alone in 
Ouranos, unattended and seldom visited by the other Olympians.) When 


22 Professor Nagy points out that words can disappear through substitution, while 
the meaning is retained; would not the same be true of formulae? Possibly—but there are 
large differences between formulae and words. A formula is thoroughly artificial, con- 
structed to serve a particular poetic need. Ideally it is unique; to replace it would ordinarily 
require labor, to be sure that the need was entirely satisfied. But let us grant that this 
could occasionally happen. Can we suppose that it would happen, at random, to all the 
needed locative and ablative formulae? Professor Nagy's projected work on Homeric 
synonymíty will deal with such questions. - 

23 We recall the argument touched on above (p. 9) that the members of the O-set 
which refer to Olympus as tke collective home are extended formulae and therefore later, 
from which we might infer that the collective home itself is later. (See below p. 17.) The 
difficulty is that combining "going to Olympus" with "Olympus as collective home” 
leads to an idea which cannot be said except in a longer formula, At a time when only 
simple O-formulae existéd, poets may have thought of Olympus as the collective home 
but not yet have had the means to say it. 
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celestial homes for all the Olympians were first conceived of, the UG-set 
evolved and some members of the Ou-set were used to help form a 
U-set. 

The fact that the U-set was constructed to complement the O-set, 
and the UG-set to complement the OG-set, means that when the celestial 
home entered the tradition, it was regarded as identical with the Olym- 
pian home. The formulae are adjusted to one another in order that 
there may be additional ways to refer to the same place. This is a 
critically important fact for all sorts of reasons—religious, historical, 
literary. It is important for formulae as well. If Olympus and Ouranos, 
qua divine home, are not the same or virtually the same, then we would 
` expect the U-set to have many more formulae and some which compete 
with the O-set. We would not expect the going home of the gods to be 
expressed exclusively by O-1 formulae. Since the identification of 
Olympus and Ouranos is essential if we are to make any sense out of 
the tradition, we must now turn to a literary analysis of Homer's text in 
order to show that by his time, at least, the two were, indeed, virtually 
identical.^4 


Ouranos-Olympus 


There are three passages in which Homer wants us to think of 
Olympus as the mountain in Thessaly: Il. 14.225-30, where Hera goes 
from Olympus to Pieria, Emathia, the Thracian mountains and Athos 
and eventually Lemnos; Od. 5.50, where Hermes, on his way from 
Olympus to Ogygia, stops briefly in Pieria; and Od. 11.315-16, where 
the Aloades pile Ossa on Olympus and Pelion on Ossa in an effort to 
reach Ouranos, where the gods are. In two other places Olympus is a 
physical mountain, not specifically Thessalian: Il. 18.242-48, where 
Zeus is said to be wont to hurl the thunderbolt from Olympus; and Zl. 
16.364-65, where Zeus is thought of as sending a cloud from Olympus 


24 Luch (note 1 above) shows, at elaborate length and usually convincingly, that 
Olympus is ordinarily not merely the Thessalian mountain, but an idealized place (e.g., 
98-100, 124-44). This place is virtually identical with Ouranos (e.g., 117-18, 163), though 
Luch feels that the poet also distinguishes the two, fluctuating from one to the other 
(223). Luch feels that Ouranos is the true home, Olympus a literary device. He does not 
mean that the gods in fact have two collective homes (which would be preposterous) but 
that the poet uses now one home, now the other. Whatever the merits of this last point, 
Luch’s is a good book, the best thing I have read on the subject, whose neglect is as 
undeserved as it is universal. 
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to ouranos from the dios aithër. I do not understand the physics of 
this latter passage, but surely Aristarchus was right to say that Olympus 
is here the mountain. And the most obvious piece of evidence that 
Olympus never entirely lost its asscciation with the physical mountain 
is the presence óf certain epithets and nouns in the O-set: aganniphos, 
aipus, karénón, akrotatei koruphei, rhion. 

Yet the home of the gods is more than, and other than, a physical 
mountain. We feel this most clearly when Olympus is bound closely 
together with Ouranos, as in the formula O-1d (= O-4b = U-3). This 
formula is first used when Thetis ascends from the sea to plead with 
Zeus at the end of Iliad 1: “and early in the morning she rose up to 
great-Ouranos-and-Olympus [O-1d]; and she found the son of Cronus 
seated apart from the others, on the highest peak of rocky Olympus" 
(497-99). That Thetis went first to che sky and only then to Olympus is 
not probable. Homer would not express that sequence in such a com- 
pressed way in an ordinary narrative passage. And when the formula is 
used later, in the nominative, it cannot have such sequential force. 
Ouranos and Olympus are in some sense the same place.?6 — 


2 The aithér appears to lie between earth and ouranos in Il. 2.458: the aiglé comes 
. to heaven through the aither. In 14.288 the tallest fir tree on Ida reaches the aithér: this 
would appear to put the aithér below ouranos, unless the passage is very hyperbolic. On 
the other hand, Zeus dwells in aithér, Il. 2.412, 4.166; in 14,256-58 the aithér appears to be 
the home of the gods. And in 15.192 Zeus is allotted ouranos en aitheri kai nepheleisin, 
where aithér appears to be a meteorological condition of ouranos. Buc in 16.364—65 I still 
do not understand what is meant by sending a cloud out of the aithér into the ouranos. 
See Luch (note 1 above) 96-98. Whatever the difficulties of the passage, the terms ouranos, 
aither, nephelos, and Olympon are obviously used in a physical sense. 
26Luch (note 1 above) says that the editors and commentators think that in Z. 
19.129 and in the phrase péyav obpavóv OvAuuriév te (IL 1.497) the two places cannot be 
identical: “The tautology would certainly be too strong” (91). Nilsson, on the contrary, 
cites the phrase in Jl. 1.497 as evidence for the identity (note 1 above, 229, on which page 
“Athena” is a slip for '"Thetis"). J. Schmidt (note 1 above) thinks that the phrase does not 
_ necessarily identify the two. She also thinks that in 19.129 Ouranos and Olympus are 
definitely different, but this cannot be. Zeus vows that Ate shall never come again to 
ObAvprióv te kai obpavóv dotepdevta (129). Then he hurls her from obpavéc (130). 
Surely this is to hurl her out of Olympus as well: the scene has been set in Olympus (114). 
(See also below, pp. 16-17). Apart fram this, how do scholars picture Ate as living before 
her demotion? What does it mean for her—for her, of all beings—to occupy both Olympus 
and Ouranos if these are not the same? Professor Nagy adds: “Words with distinct 
meaning in some formal/functional contexts can converge as synonyms in other contexts. 
By ‘converge’ I mean that you can find either one or the other. But the poet may also 
display both alternatives in a given context. In such instances, X Kal Y does not imply 
that X and Y are different: rather, kaf proudly proclaims that X is Y in this context" 
(personal communication). 
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We encounter this nominative use in Iliad 5 and 8, in a repeated 
description of the gates of the Horae: 


And the self-impelled [?automatai” gates of Ouranos groaned, which 
the Horae keep 
To whom is [sic] entrusted great Curanos and Olympus 
Both to open the dense cloud and to close it to. 
(5.749-51 = 8.393~95) 


The singular verb in 5.750 = 8.394 makes it clear, as Leaf says, that 
Ouranos and Olympus “if not identical are at least closely connected. '"?? 
We feel a priori that Olympus lies on one side of the gates, or on both, 
and the analysis which follows of the full parallel passages reveals that 
in fact it lies on both sides. We are not as well informed on the location 
of Ouranos, but it must be on one side or the other, or on both, so 
wherever we decide to put it, it will be identical with, or at least overlap, 
Olympus. Let us examine the geography of these passages more closely.?8 

In both books, Hera and Athena begin a journey earthward from 
one side of the gates. This starting point is not named, but in it Hera 
keeps her horses, and in it is the threshold (oudos) of Zeus, where 
Athena finds it convenient to change her clothes. In Book 5 the goddesses 
make their way through the gates, arid on the other side they find Zeus, 
"sitting on the highest peak of rocky Olympus" (5.754). "It seems 
clear," says.Leaf, "that the pcet . . . regarded the summit of Olympos 
as a half-way stage between heaven and earth" (note on 5.753-54). 
Indeed it does, though we cannot jump at once to the view that Ouranos 
is the clear-cut name of the starting-point and Olympus the clear-cut 
name of the half-way stage. For th» parallel passage in Book 8 was 
obviously composed with Book 5 in mind (or vice versa); 8.381-96 are 
all identical with lines from 5.719-52; and in Book 8 we find that the 
starting-point is named Olympus. 


27 Walter Leaf, The Iliad I (London 1990) on 5.730. Luch (note 1 above) says what 
needs to be said against the theory that the reazon for the identity of mountaintop and sky 
is the thrusting up of the former into the latser (111-17). Whatever the reason, the gods 
have Ouranian and have Olympian homes, and they must be identical. 

28 These passages are chosen because their analysis depends on no particular theory 
of the composition of the Iliad, and because the results are so decisive. Any scholar, from 
radical Unitarian to rabid Analyst, will concede that one of these episodes was composed 
with the other in mind: they are as like as any :wo extended passages in Homer. And if we 
follow this lead and put them side by side, theconclusion that Olympus and Ouranos are 
identical is inescapable. Luch's discussion is here very weak (92-95); he is writing a PhD 
dissertation and on this occasion lets his scholarly predecessors push him around. 
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In Book 8 the goddesses, arrived at the gates, are thwarted by Iris, 
who meets them “at the entrance tc the gates of many-fclded Olympus" 
(8.411) and tells them that Zeus has interposed. Hera capitulates, “turns 
back” her horses (432), ties them up in the mangers, leans the chariot 
against the walls (er.opia 435), and with Athena sits on her golden 
couches amidst the other deities. 

These mangers are obviouslv the place where Hera prepared the 
chariot at the starting point of both journeys, and the golden couches 
are obviously located in the home of the gods. And immediately we 
read that Zeus, who had been at Ida, drove to Olympus (439). There he 
toox his golden throne, and “great Olympus trembled under his feet" 
(443), and there he taunts Hera and Athena (447 ff.). Olympus is the 
name—or a name—for the starting-point, Evidently "Olympus" names 
bota sides of the gates of the Horae. This gives us the picture: 


Olympus 
Starting-point 
Mangers, threshold 
Couches, throne 


Olympus 
“Half-way” stage 
Zeus sitting on a peak, alone 








Gates 


About Ouranos the poet is not so precise, but since it must be on 
at lzast one side of the gate, it must overlap Olympus to that extent. 
Now, however, we have a right to bring in the UG formula and say that 
Oucanos must refer to the left-hand side of the gates. The gods have 
horaes in Ouranos. Perhaps it refers to the right-hand side as well, for 
there is no compelling reason, as we shall see presently, to insist that 
the right-hand Olympus must be a terrestrial mountain. 

“Ouranos” and “Olympus” refer to the same place in other parts 
of the Iliad. In 19 Zeus swears an oath that Ate shall never come back to 
Olympus and starry Ouranos (129), and he hurls her out of starry 
Ouranos (130). Surely, as he does so, he is also throwing her out of 
Olympus: Olympus and Ouranos are the same, the place where Ate has 
hitherto been dwelling. In Book 1 Athena descends from Ouranos, "for 
Hera sent her” (195). After inspiring Achilles, Athena goes “to Olympus, 
to the home of Zeus, to be among the other deities" (220-21). Obviously 
Athena has returned to where she came, to the place in which Hera 
gav2 her the order to descend. In this place is the palace of Zeus; here 
Athena will be “among the other deities.” Again, in Iliad 24 Thetis 
goes to Ouranos (97), where she sits next to Zeus, among the other gods, 
and Zeus tells her that she has come “to Olympus" (104). In all of these 
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places, it must be stressed, Ouranos-Olympus is the home of the gods 
collectively, of all the Olympian gods and not merely Zeus. 

Returning now to the end of Iliad 1, where Thetis goes to "great 
Ouranos and Olympus" (497), we find a picture which, though less 
precise, is perfectly harmonious with that in Books 5 and 8. Zeus is 
sitting apart from the other gods, ‘‘on the highest peak of rocky Olym- 
pus" (499), just as he is in 5. He assents to Thetis' plea, "Olympus is 
shaken” (530), Thetis leaps from Olympus (532), and then Zeus goes to 
his house, to be amidst the other gods, Ouranian gods (570), “all the 
ones who are on Olympus" (567). No gates are mentioned; we are left 
free to consider the entire region “great Ouranos and Olympus,” but it 
certainly does no violence to the picture to suppose that Zeus does pass 
through gates on his way home. 

We saw above that "Olympus" can name a terrestrial mountain 
that is clearly not the same as Ouranos (above p. 13); IL. 16.364-65 makes 
the distinction in so many words). The converse is obviously the case as 
well: ouranos is often the sky overhead, the physical sky in which no 
divine homes are to be seen. T'here is one passage in particular which 
distinguishes the sky, ouranos, from the abode of the gods and which 
merits closer attention. In Iliad 15 Poseidon is complaining that Zeus 
should not have the authority to order him from battle, that he and 
Zeus and Hades are brothers, that when the lots were shaken, he himself 
drew the sea, Hades the misty place, and Zeus “broad ouranos in aither 
and clouds" (192). For "earth and great Olympus are common to all" 
(193). Ouranos is here clearlv not the home of the gods, but the sky 
overhead, sometimes seen as aither, sometimes as cloudy. Olympus is 
the home of the gods: 193 means "'the place of mortals and the place of 
gods are common to all." And Olympus is clearly not the mountaintop, 
which everyone knows to be the domain of Zeus, to be far from "common 
to all," and least of all to Poseidon and Hades. (It will not do to say that 
since Poseidon is mistaken in his claim to equal authority, he is just as 
wrong in his perception of his own domain. He himself has said that 
the sea is his; it is common knowledge that it is his. And Poseidon, by 
claiming that as god of the sea he has an equal share in mountaintops, 
would be making himself not merely mistaken, but ridiculous.) 
Olympus is here our Ouranos-Olympus, a different thing from a terres- 
trial mountain, a different thing from the visible sky. 

This threefold distinction among sky, mountain, and Olympus- 
Ouranos, abundantly proved by evidence drawn from all over the Iliad, 
is helpful to an understanding of two other passages in Homer. In Il. 
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8.23-26, Zeus speaks of drawing up all the gods, together with earth 
and sea, upon a golden cord, which he would then bind about the . 
rhion Olympoio. Zenodotus athetizes (as Leaf notes) “on the obvious 
ground that the earth could rot be. suspended to a peak of Olympus, 
which is a part of itself. It is clear that the poet of these lines has 
entirely lost the . . . conception of Olympos as a mountain in Thessaly, 
and follows the later mythology which removed it from earth to 
heaven.'?? Surely Leaf is right; Homer is here talking about Olympus- 
Ouranos. Let us remember, though, that we have not yet defined the 
ontological status of the mountainous Olympus on the other (right- 
hand) side of the gates of the Hours, the other side from the divine 
home. Is it really a terrestrial rnountain, or is it more nearly a ‘‘moun- 
tainous" part of Olympus-Ouranos? Certainly in 8.25-26 it would be 
useful to be able to canceive of a peak in this mysterious half-montane, 
half-heavenly place, a rock horn about which Zeus could tie the golden 
cord. 
The second passage is Oc. 6.12-45: 


... the seat of the gods enduring forever | 
It is not shaken bv winds, nor ever wet 
With rains, and snow does not come near, 
But clear and cloudless its sky lies open 
And over all of it :he white ray runs. 


‘No, Greek mountain was ever like this. It is true that the top of 
Thessalian Olympus could seem to thrust beyond the clouds and into 
| thé'aither, but it is certainly windy, rainy, and snow-covered. Homer 
:seeims to be saying, “Here is a mountain, yet no mountain." There is 

















he tone of a vision cf transcendence, of revelation of the changeless 
orld of Being, to this passage. But let us be careful and say merely that 
the Odyssey is putting Olympus-Ouranos before our eyes.?? Yet to the 
extent that it is a mountain, it cught to include the mountainous 
right-hand side of the gates, which will therefore be a mcre-than-earthly 
mountain. 





‘ 


29 Leaf (note 24 above) note on 823-26, See also Luch (note 1 above) 95-94. 

3 “Few passages have called forth as much discussion" as these lines, says Luch, 
whose own discussion (124-41) is not brief. It is useful, however, for demolishing the 
criticism which would try to make the cescription fit physical fact, make it un-Homeric, 
rob it of imaginative power. Luch is clear that Olympus in this passage is the same as 
Ouranos (158-59). Of course, we run some risk in implying that the zwo Homeric epics 
share such precise religious concepts as Olympus-Ouranos. 
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The reader will have observed ere now that I have made no attempt 
to say what Olympus-Ouranos is.?! Nor is it really practicable to do so 
here. We would need to analyze the meaning of the gates of the Horae, 
the "Hours" or “Seasons”; are they beings who symbolize time and 
watch over the boundary between nature and the timeless??? We would 
need to know why the gates are “thick cloud," when both Ouranos and 
the top of Olympus are beyond the clouds.’ We would need to know 
why the Odyssey speaks of a mountair. that is no mountain, reminding 
us of Milton's “darkness visible" and Shelley's Burning Fountain, con- 
tradictory language used of supernatural eternal realms.* It is sufficient 
here to think of Olympus-Ouranos as a distinct place, perhaps part of 
the sky remote from the poet’s glance, which seems to retain montane 
features. Perhaps it is only the place for divine homes to the left of the 
gates. Perhaps it also includes the mountainous region to the right. 


The Sequence »f Events 


Now that the identification of Olympus and Ouranos is secure for 
Homer, we may turn to the whole question of the relative dates of 
Olympian and celestial homes, using formulaic evidence together with 
whatever else we find useful. We begin with Olympus itself. The Greek 
word may have meant “mountain”; the Greek language usually used it 
to refer to a terrestrial mountain. Both poems remind us of this by 


3]nan earlier paper I asserted that it was transcendent, beyond space and time; see 
“The Olympian Faith," Greece and Rome (1972) 81-93. The argumentation of this 
earlier paper was not always clear, and I did not take sufficient account of the possibility 
that ouranos when identified with Olympus refers to some remote part of the sky and not 
necessarily a supernatural realm. Nonetheless, tae concept of Olympus-Ouranos is at the 
very least well on the way to evolving into the Farmenidean Realm of Being and Plato's 
World of Forms. 

32 That Hours or Seasons should be at home in the sky presents no problem to any 
amateur astronomer; that they are on a boundary is hard to account for unless the gates 
lead from the natural to the supernatural. ` 

33 The fact that such a cloud zs a creaking gate virtually forces a symbolic interpre- 
tation upon us. Perhaps the cloud represents the transition from ordinary light to the 
supernatural radiance of Olympus. 

34 The contradictions entailed by Olympus-Ouranos are many: the mountain that 
is not a móuntain (Od. 6.42-45, see above); the mountain identical with the sky; a 
collection of homes, reflecting human civilizat.on, on a remote mountaintop or in the 
sky; objects of bronze and gold, earthly substance, in the sky beyond the clouds. 

55 See Nilsson (note 1 above) 236-37. 
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letting the home of the gods coalesce with the Thessalian-Macedonian 
Olympus on two occasions. The O-formulae remind us by retaining 
epithets appropriate to a mountain. But Olympus, at least in the epic 
tradition, is almost always a divine mountain. It is the home of Zeus 
and sooner or later of so many o£ the gods of his generation. As Zeus’ 
home it is very old, for the O-set of formulae is old, and that set has no 
function except to refer to where gods are, where they are going or 
coming from, and where Zeus lives. We can therefore claim great 
antiquity for the picture of the high god living in this sacred mountain, 
attended by other deities who may be visiting him or who may live with 
him. As Nilsson says, “the gods, other than Zeus, really dwell originally 
neither on Olympus nor in the Heavens. . . . Zeus, the one who alone 
was originally the Olympian, has lifted them up to his dwelling place."56 

The sky as a home for Zeus is not demonstrably later than Olym- 
pus. Apart from our formulae, he is living there, perhaps attended by 
other gods, in about half a dozen Homeric passages. Poseidon mentions 
the fact in Jl. 15.192. We have the formula ai8ép1 vaíuv (Il. 2.412, 4.166); 
aither is not the same as ouranos, which may be cloudy (15.192), but it 
is surely not a different realm. Agamemnon groans to Zeus "looking to 
broad ouranos" (3.354); others pray to him holding their “hands up to 
the gods" and looking to ouranos (7.177-79; cf. 7.200-02). Nestor prays 
to Zeus "reaching with his hand to starry ouranos" (15.372). None of 
these citations proves any verv great age for Zeus' celestial home; they 
show only that it was thoroughly familiar to Homer. Zeus must have 
dwelt in the sky before the cther gods though. He belongs there, as 
weather god or as father of gods and men; the others do not, certainly 
not collectively, except through their relationship to him. 

Olympus and the sky are homes of Zeus, and there is no reason 
why he cannot have a home in each simultaneously, without our being 
required to identify them. Zeus also dwells in Dodona (Il. 16.233; Achilles 
prays to Dodonian Zeus, using the word naión), and his shrine on Ida, 
Gargaros, is treated as a home in the formula "l6n8ev pedéwv (1I. 3.276, 
3.320, 7.202, 24.308; and see 24.291, “Idaean Zeus, who looks habitually 
[te] down on all the Troad"). Dodona and Ida are not identical with 
each other, or with Ouranos or Olympus. Similarly, Poseidon lives in 
the sea and on Olympus (Il. 15.190, where he says that he voiépev on 
the sea; for Olympus, Il. 15.193, Od. 8.522). 

The gods collectively, however, are another matter. Can we really 
suppose that the poets provided them with two distinct cities to live in? 


36 Nilsson (note 1 above) 230-31. 
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Of course, the Greeks in general can have done just this: some people 
may have put the gods on Olympus, some in Heaven, some even in 
both places at once. It is not the Greeks in general who concern us, 
though, but the epic tradition. A collective dwelling place is in some 
sense supernatural: divine homes on a mountaintop or in the sky cannot 
be ordinary homes, they must belong to a trans-human realm. Two 
such locations, each equipped with the formulae to preserve them, 
seems an absurd superfluity. Once both places, Olympus and Ouranos, 
were regarded as homes for the divine aggregation, the tendency will 
have been to do what Homer does and treat the two as the same. 

At first sight Luch appears to take the opposite point of view: 
actual belief in Homer's time put the gods in the sky, Homer's literary 
needs put them on Olympus, and both ideas are present in both poems.?? 
Of course, Luch thinks that Homer is very far from trumpeting this 
distinction (187); it is, after ail, not easy for us even to discover it. If 
Olympus and Ouranos are somewhat different in Homer, they are also 
somehow the same and will almost certainly be the same whenever the 
city of the gods is simultaneously located on them both. “A heavenly 
abode,” Luch puts it, “presented under the names obpavóc and 
"OXvyrioc" (161). In Homer, and in any coherent poetic predecessor, 
there must be one such abode, not two.38 

A state of things in which the gods dwell in Ouranos but make 
visits to Zeus on Mt. Olympus is also very implausible. We understand 
how, in the Iliad, Zeus can live with the other gods in Ouranos-Olympus 
and receive visitors on Mt. Ida. Ida is near to and felt-to be overlooking 
the battlefield. Zeus naturally spends time in his home there, and natu- 
rally the gods visit him. But why, in the tradition of the Trojan War 
epic, would Zeus be spending time on Olympus if he and the other 

57 See note 23 above. 

38 If this point is not accepted—if two distinct dwelling places for the gods collec- 
tively is admissable—which one probably came first? Naturally the prima facie evidence 
of the O- and U-sets is that Olympus did. But let us hypothesize the contrary. The poets 
have given the gods a city in the sky; now they give them another, on Mt. Olympus. The 
obvious question arises, Why Mt. Olympus? What is there about this mountain, remote 
from the Trojan plains, that suggests itself as the proper spot to locate the second divine 
city? (Unless, of course, the tradition preserved its memory as an ancient collective home, 
but this contradicts the hypothesis we are investigating.) Olympus is high and splendid, 
but so is Parnassus, so are the others. If, on the other hand, Olympus were the first to 
house the gods collectively, we can better understand how celestial homes might have 
been created in addition. The mountain in Thessaly-Macedonia can have come to seem 


not only too far away, but too specific: why should the common home be located just 
there? Is not the sky which overlooks us all a more appropriate region? 
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gods live in the sky? The center of interest, the locus of almost all 
human activity, is the Troad. Why would the other gods be going to 
the remote Mt. Olympus to visit Zeus??? Whv can he not talk to them in 
Ouranos, where ex hypothesi they all live? This, I think, is the crux of 
the matter: Olympus is of na use to the epic tradition, except as the 
home of the gods or as a meeting place (if they have no common home). 

The converse—the gods live on Olympus and visit Zeus in the 
sky—is a little more attractive. It at least suits the overall hypothesis 
which we shall vindicate, that the Olympian homes came first. It might 
be thought that a celestial meeting place—the sky over Troy—would be 
convenient since it overlooks the battlefield. But that is the role played 
by Mt. Ida, and there is no reason to think that Ida did not always play 
this role. Ouranos as a meeting place in the Trojan epic tradition is not 
an easy concept to defend. 

Four possibilities therefore exist for the sequence of events leading 
to Ouranos-Olympus: (1) eitker the Olympian homes came first, fol- 
lowed by Ouranos-Olympus; or (2) the Ouranian homes came first, 
Ouranos-Olympus second; or (3) Ouranos-Olympus was born all at 
once; or (4) there were two traditions, one for Olympian and one for 
Ouranian homes, which coalesced some time before Homer. We have 
already seen that the first of these is much the most likely (above, pp. 
9-10). All the others founder on the relative poverty of the U-set and 
richness of the O-set. That they do indeed founder can be demonstrated 
in detail, but rather than weary the reader who accepts the fact intui- 
tively, I have deferred the demonstration to the second appendix. 

Early on, then, the gods were regarded as dwelling on Mt. Olym- 
pus, and the OG set began to evolve. Then the idea o? celestial homes 
appeared, reinforced by the fact that Zeus dwelt in Ouranos as well as 
Olympus, and Ouranos-Olympus was imagined. When this step was 
taken, the U-set and UG-sets emerged, but only to complement the 
already existing O-set and OG-sets and to fill in metrical gaps left by 
the latter.*° 


3 There are mountains named "Olympus" other than the Thessalian: see Nilsson 
(note l above) 235-36; A. B. Cook (note 1 above) 100. Homeric Olympus is Thessalian, as 
we have seen, and there is no reason to think that any other Olympus figured in the epic 
tradition. But suppose it did; suppose that the poets once located Olvmpus in Mysia. The 
argument in the text remains: why should the gods visit Zeus on Olympus, wherever it is, 
and not Ouranos, where they all live? Or Ida, where Zeus watches over the battle? 

*9 The Ouranian homes, weak -n formulae, cannot antedate Homer by a period of 
any great length. Does the greater age of the Olympian homes force us to reject the efforts 
of Luch and Finsler to associate Homer individually with the Olympian scenes? I see no 
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It may well be that the O-set goes back to an earlier stage than the 
concept of collective homes. It may have been used first to refer to visits 
made by the gods to Zeus’ home on Olympus. We think of Olympus 
as being useful only as a place to house the gods collectively. But it 
would also have been useful as a place for Zeus to meet with his 
subordinates—provided that no other common home existed where 
these meetings could occur. One feature of our formulae seems to sup- 
port this view. The members of the O-set which speak of Olympus as 
the home of the gods are all extended formulae. Extended formulae 
develop later than the formulae they extend from; Olympus the home 
thus seems later than Olympus the meeting place. But I remain fearful 
of this argument. No simple formula is capable of saying “to [from, in] 
Olympus, where the gods live.” Before the formulae were extended, 
poets may have thought of Olympus as the home without having a 
formulaic way of saying so. l 

To try to go beyond the relative dating given us by the formulae is 
risky, but some conjectures seem intuitively likely. The epic probably 
began its development on the Greek mainland in Mycenaean times and 
first dealt with the Trojan War shortly after the fall of Troy, in the 
latter half of the 13th century. Around the same time, the epic tradition 
was undergoing a phase of influenze, linguistic and cultural, from 
Thessaly and the proto-Aeolic dialect of mainland Greece.” Probably 
the concepts of Olympus as meeting place and collective home arose, 
simultaneously or consecutively, in Thessaly. That, after all, is where 
much of Olympus is. We can therefore give these concepts a date before 
the Ionian migration (+ 1000), but greater precision is denied us. Since 
it is Zeus’ living on Olympus which makes Olympian homes possible, 
the tradition will have embraced that idea still earlier in its Thessalian 
phase. (Whether Zeus also dwelt in Ouranos at this time cannot be 
determined—it seems a plausible guess.) Nilsson thinks that the structure 
of the city of the gods is founded on the Mycenaean state.*? His argu- 
ments are not wholly compelling, but his position is attractive: the 
absolute authority of Zeus over the other gods does not reflect what we 
know of the aristrocratic polity of the Ionian cities, nor the loosely 
structured aristocracy of the Trojans, nor even the relative freedom of 


reason why: the O-set implies that Olympian. scenes existed long before Homer, but it 
says nothing whatever about what took place in them. 

41 See the concluding discussion in A. Hoekstra’s remarkable book, Homeric Modi- 
fications of Formulaic Prototypes (Amsterdam 1965) 148-53. , 

42 Nilsson (note | above) 239-51. 
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the Achaean basilees to challenge Agamemnon. But it does seem con- 
sistent with what we know of the power of the Mycenaean king within 
his own hegemony. 

When the epic had ful:y established itself on the Asia Minor 
coast, the idea of Zeus dwelling in the sky might be expected to grow 
stronger. Mt. Olympus was not only remote in space but must have had 
less meaning as a center for godhead. Zeus has other homes, other 
mountains; indeed when people in the Iliad pray to him they often 
both look upward and also speak of Zeus as ruling from Ida. Eventually 
it became attractive to think of Olympus as somehow in the sky, no 
doubt very far away. And with that, the idea of the celestial home, 
Olympus-Ouranos, was born. 
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APPENDIX 1 
Formula Occurrences 
OG-1 (13X) Il. 1.18; 2.18, 30, 67, 484; 5.383; 11.218; 


14.508; 15.115; 16.112 
Od. 3.377; 20.79; 23.167 


OG-2 (10X) Tl. 5.404, 890; 13.68; 24.427 
Od. 6.240; 8.331; 12.337; 14.394; 18.180; 
19.43 
OG-3 (4X) Il. 1.566, 5.877, 8.451, 18.429 
O-lal (3X) Tl. 2.48, 5.398 
Od. 20.73 
O-1a2 (2X) Il. 1.425, 8.12 
O-1a3 (2X) 1l. 5.367, 868 
O-1b1 (4X) Tl. 1.402; 8.410; 15.79; 18.142 
O-1b2 (4X) Tl. 24.468, 694 
Dd. 10.307; 15.43 
O-1c = O-1a3 
O-1d (1X) T]. 1.497 
O-1e (1X) Jl. 1.420 
O-1f (2X) Il. 1.494; 21.518 
O-1gl (5X) Il. 1.394; 15.133; 20.142; 21.438; 24.104 


O-1g2 (1X) Jl. 15.84 
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Formula Oceurrences 
O-1h (3X) Il. 5.360; 8.456; 21.505 
O-2a1.1 (1X) Il. 1.532; cf. 11. 13.243 
Od. 20.103 
O-2a1.2 (1X) Il. 18.616 
O-2a2 (4X) ; 1l. 7.25, 35; 16.93; 20.5 
O-2a3 (8X) Il. 1.44; 2.167; 4.74; 7.19; 22.187; 24.121 
Od. 1.102; 24.488 
O-2b1.1 (2X) Il. 14.225; 19.114 
O-2b1.2 (1X) 1l. 24.144 
O-8a (3X) Il. 1.499; 5.754; 8.3 
O-3b1 (2X) IL 15.21; Od. 24.351 
O-3b2 (2X) .. Il. 11.77; 20.22 
O-3c makron Olympon Il. 8.199 
Olympon aganniphon Il. 18.186 
rhion Oulympoio Il. 8.25 
O-4a (1X) Il. 15.193 
O-4b (2X) Il. 5.750; 8.394 
UG (18X) Il. 20.299; 21.267 


Od. 1.67; 4.378, 479; 5.169; 6.150, 243; 
7.209; 11.183; 12.344; 13.55; 16.183, 200, 
211; 19.40; 22.39; 23.280 


U1 (4X) Il. 11.184; 17.545 
Od. 6.281; 20.81 
U2 (2X) 1l. 6.108; 19.130 
(accusative) 1l. 19.128 
U3 = O-1d = O-4b f 
U4 (2X) Il. 6.128; Od. 7.199 
Ou-la (6X) 1l. 8.192; 12.338; 14.60 
Od. 9.20; 15.329; 17.565 
Ou-1b (3X) Tl. 8.549; 11.44; 16.364 
Ou-lc (1X) Od. 5.303 
Ou-2 (6X) 1l. 3.364; 5.867; 7.178, 201; 19.257; 21.272 
Ou-3 (1X) Od. 11.17 
Ou-4 (1X) Il. 8.74 
Ou-5 (3X) JH. 15.871 
Od. 9.527; 12.380 
Ou-6 (1X) Il. 21.592 
(kleos) Od. 8.74; 19.108 


(ho men) Od. 12.73 
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Formula Occurrences 
Ou-7a (1X) 1l. 15.192 
Qu-7b (3X) Il. 1.317; 17.425; 19.362 
Ou-8a (3X) Il. 7.423; 16.232; 24.307 
Ou-8b (2X) 1. 5.504 
Od. 3.2 
APPENDIX 2 


The Priority of Olympus 


In the text we saw that four possibilities seemed exhaustive: the 
Olympian homes came first; or the Ouranian; or they arose simul- 
taneously; or they coalesced from different traditions. 

If different traditions did indeed come together, they were made to 
complement each other, and the Ouranian tradition made the adjust- 
ment, as we infer frcm the much smaller size of the U-set. Practically 
speaking, the poets af the Olympian tradition took over what for them 
was a new idea and made it theirs. The logic of this possibility is 
therefore not very different from that of any new idea entering the 
tradition. But let us note one or two points. If there were separate 
traditions, both the Ci-set and the U-set can have been highly developed, 
and presumably were. (In a single tradition this can hardly have hap- 
pened, since we then cannot explain the demolition of the U-set together 
with the retention of the idea of Ouranian homes—see above p. 9 and 
below p. 27). It is therefore surprising that the U-set contains one 
formula, U-2, which appears to be developed from the Olympian tradi- 
tion's ablative Ou-formulae. (Could U-2 have developed independently 
in both traditions?) It is also obscure to me why the U-set is not fuller. 
The O-2 place-from-which set, together with the ablatives U-1, U-2, 
and U-4, has only seven formulae. The O-1 accusative set has 12—an 
imbalance which suggests that there was room for more departure 
formulae. If a rich U-tradition already existed, why did it not fill this 
lacuna? It is certainly far easier to suppose that we are seeing the 
skimpy U-set in the process af coming into being, rather than being 
destroyed.*3 Thus, if there really were two separate traditions, the U-set 
was not well-developed in the Ouranian tradition, which would mean 


48 Consider too the phrases I omitted from the U-set, discussed in note 15: I expect 
that here we are seeing phases in the process of becoming formulae. 
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that the idea of Ouranos as the collective divine home is later than 
Olympus. 

The second possibility, that there was a single tradition (with 
regard to divine homes) and that the Ouranian homes came first, is 
even less attractive. We have already glanced at one objection: if the 
concept of these homes really was earlier, it must have had an extensive 
U-set to refer to it. What became of that set? An Ouranian home requires 
formulae. The gods lived in the sky, they visited the battlefield, they 
came and went, so there had to be coming-and-going formulae. Why 
did so many of these formulae vanish? 

Let us imagine a generation of poets who wanted to oust Ouranos 
from its eminence. Perhaps they felt that Olympus had an aura of 
mystery owing to its remoteness from the plains before Troy. We think 
of the divine mountain of Od. 6.41-46, snowless, cloudless. Perhaps, as 
Luch and Finsler suggest, poetry wanted Olympian scenes to convey a 
particular literary or religious point of view. Perhaps—but why then 
did poets vigorously preserve the memory of Ouranos? Why did they 
continue to use the words Ouraniones and Epouraniones? Why did 
they continue to employ the UG-set, while abandoning most of the 
U-set? 

Conversely, why do we have so many O-formulae? We have seen 
that the tradition would not have tolerated two distinct homes for the 
gods collectively. When Olympus was put forward as the divine home, 
it must have coalesced with Ouranos. In our Iliad, U-set formulae are 
used to refer to Ouranos-Olympus. If there was once a fuller U-set, its 
members could very well have been used in this way. Why then go to 
the immense trouble of constructing the O-set? 

The O-set was actually the product of several generations. To 
suppose that it replaced a preexisting U-set is to suppose a step-by-step 
replacement, a working through of at least three generations (75 years) 
of bardic animosity toward Ouranian homes. As each new O-formula 
was created, a U-formula was dropped until the situation existing in 
Homer's time was arrived at. But during these very years, Ouranos- 
Olympus remained the name of the divine home, and the surviving 
U- and UG-formulae were used to refer to it. The U-set remained quite 
usable—usable as it is in Homer. But for three quarters of a century or 
more, people preferred to dismantle it and evolve an O-set. 

This spectacle of oral poets determined to retain the concept of 
celestial homes but dedicated to the elimination of formulae to refer to 
them is very unattractive. Moreover, the hypothesis that Ouranian homes 
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came first runs into another snag. How do we explain the choice of 
Olympus as the place to supplement, or even replace, it? We cannot do 
what Finsler and Luch did and szy that Olympus was still remembered 
as an ancient collective divine home. That contradicts the hypothesis. 
We have to conjecture that it was remembered only as an old home of 
Zeus and somehow happenec to be chosen for the task of challenging 
the primacy of Ouranos. Why was it: “chosen? (Why, for that rnatter, was 
it remembered?) 

Scholars such as Luch and Finsler, who believe that Ouranian 
homes were popular and traditional and the Olympian homes of Homer 
personal and idiosyncratic, do not hold that Homer strove to replace 
the tradition. Far from it: Luch finds the gods “more in heaven” (Ì18) 
and “essentially . . . dwellers of heaven” (114), and his arguments for 
this are powerful.** The text of Homer supports him, but its formulae 
do not. And the explanation for this is obvious: the concept of Ouranian 

‘homes was more recent, and though the poet accepted it enthusiastically, 
he did not yet have extensive formulaic means of expressing it. ` 

There seems l:ttle else that need be said against the virtually 
untenable opinion that Ouranian homes preceded Olympian. The third 
possibility, that neither came first, that both were simultaneously fitted 
out with homes for che gods, is no more probable. It too founders on 
the fact that the O-se: is.so full and the U-set so meager. If Ouranos and 
Olympus, or Ouranos-Olympus, came forth simultaneously as a 
dwelling place, we would expect as many U- and UG-formulae as O- 
and OG-formulae. 

This reductio leads to a confirmation of the fourth possibility, the 
priority of Olympiar: homes. 


“Luch (note 1 above) 188-91, e.g.; Finsler (note 1 above) 54-55. Luch sees the 
purpose of the Olympus scenes as burlesque (200); Finsler sees them as denying the 
goodness and justice of the gods (54). Finsler's analytic arguments were enormously 
influential upon the essentially (if stammeringly) Unitarian separatist Luch (201). Finsler 
is out of favor now, for his analytic sins, but Olympischen Szenen is filled with sensitive 
readings and powerful insights. 


SAPPHO’S CONSOLATION FOR ATTHIS, 
fr. 96 LP 


Sappho's song of consolation for Atthis (fr. 96) begins by remind- 
ing Atthis of the joy which her beauty and song had inspired in the 
friend who is now absent. There follows a corresponding compliment 
to Atthis's absent friend, who is now in Lydia: 


viv && Ad&anow épripérterai yovat- 

Keoo (0c Tot’ deAtw 

Sbvtoc à BpobobáxtuAoc tuńvat 

ndvia rieppéxoic! &orpa: ddoc 6” Ent 
oxet OdAaogav én’ dApdpav 

Yowc Kat roAvavGéporc Gpobpaic: 

à 6' képoa Kaa «£yvrat, reDó- 

Aa 66 Bpd6a küna’ äv- 

Opvaxka Kai peAiAwtoc avOenwone. 

Now she stands out among Lydian women 
As, when the sun has set, 

The rose-fingered moon 

Surpasses all the stars, and light 

Spreads out to the salty sea — 

And the fields thick with flowers, 

And the lovely dew pours down, and 
Roses blossom, and the delicate antherisk, 
And the flowering lotus. . . . 


The beauty of this simile, which dominates the poem, has been 
universally admired. But the relevance of the simile to the rest of the 
poem has been much debated. The simile begins by comparing the 
absent woman to the moon, and the Lydian women to the stars around 
it. So far its connection to the poem is obvious. At this point, however, 
it seems to break away from its surroundings. The lines which follow 
do not correspond to anything in the situation of the poem, although 
the light of the moon reaching over the sea and fields, the dew, and the 
blossoms together make up one of Sappho's loveliest passages. In fact, 
the picture is so lovely that some have been content to accept it as 
unrelated to its context, as "a gem... for which the consolation of 
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A:this is nothing but the setting."! Most readers of Sappho, however, 
seek an explanation for the simile's passing beyond the bounds of the 
immediate situation, and there have been many attempts to prove that 
the scene is more closely connected to the rest of the poem than it first 
appears to be. 

According to one interpretation, the moon is actually to be com- 
pared with the woman in every detail; thus, as the moon nourishes the 
dew, the girl gives life to all around her.? Another suggests that the 
natural scene is simply another example of the beauty which Atthis’ 
beloved possesses, which points to the universality of this beauty.’ The 
most prevalent interpretation of the simile sees in the imaginary moon 
and night the real moon and the real night which the parted lovers pass 
in longing for each other.* The problem with all of these readings of 
the passage is the fact that the text itself simply does not lend support 
to any of them. There is nothing to connect Atthis with the landscape 
created by the simile, and any interpretation which sees this landscape 
as a bridge between Atthis and her friend must be discarded for this 
reason.5 And as Page notes, "The transition at the beginning of the 
simile is gentle, at the end abrupt." It ends with a return to Atthis' 
friend, wandering forlornly, and this lonely woman who is described 
immediately following the natural scene has no apparent place in it. 

Two recent suggestions take notice of the distance at which the 
simile stands from the woman in Lydia. Carey suggests that the simile 
serves to distance the listenez's mind from the emotional subject at 
hand, and so acts as a comfort to Atthis by appealing to reason.’ This 
brings up an important consideration. The poem is intended to console 
Atthis, and the best interpretation of the simile will point out its rele- 
vance to attaining this consolation. But Carey's "appeal to reason” 
seems a very cold comfort, and his assertion that this landscape is 


1 D. Page, Sappho and Alcaeus (Oxford 1955) 35. D. A. Campbell, Greek Lyric . 


Poetry (New York 1967) 279-80, compares the simile to Homeric similes which are 
extended beyond the immediate situation for the sake of cheir own decorative development. 

* C, Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry, 2nd ed. (Oxford 1961) 195. 

* G. Kirkwood, Early Greek Monody (Ithaca 1974) 119. 

150 U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Sappho und Simonides (Berlin 1913) 54; 
A. Turyn, Studia Sapphica (Eos suppl., 1929) 59-65; W. Schadewaldt, Sappho (Potsdam 
1950) 121; R. Bagg, “Love, Ceremony, Daydream in Sappho's Lyrics," Arion 3.3 (1964) 
61; H. Saake, Zur Kunst Sapphos (Paderborn 1971) 169-70; T. McEvilley, “Sapphic 
Imagery and Fragment 96," Hermes 101 (1973) 273-74; et al. 

5 So also Page (note 1 above) 93-95, who disposes of these and other theories. 

* Page (note | above) 93. 

? C. Carey, “Sappho fr. 96 LP," CQ N.S. 28 (1973) 866-71. 
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totally without emotion needs to be reconsidered, for an examination 
of the erotic connotations of such a landscape suggests that it had 
powerful emotional implications. Macleod has proposed that the simile 
has two aspects, that the moon is meant to exemplify the woman’s 
beauty, but that it also stands in contrast to her in two respects: the 
moon gives light while she wastes away, and the moon’s light is omni- 
present, while she is separated from her beloved.’ Macleod's study of 
specific contrasts between the moon and the woman points the way toa 
larger contrast. The usual associations of all the images evoked by this 
simile suggest that Sappho uses not only the moon but the natural 
scene as a whole as a foil to the situation of the women as described in 
the poem. This use of contrast is in accord with Sappho’s use of noc- 
turnal nature imagery in other poems, and, in this poem, it furthers 
Sappho’s purpose of consolation. 

The most extended description of a natural scene in Sappho is 
contained in fr. 2, whose resemblance to the landscape in fr. 96 has 
often been noted.? In fr. 2, Sappho describes an EvavAoc äyvoç with an 
apple grove, altars, cool water, roses, and a field blossoming with spring 
flowers. This setting is created in anticipation of a visit from a 
goddess—Aphrodite, the goddess of love. Sappho is not alone in her 
association of flowering fields with love. Our earliest description of the 
iepóc vápoc of Zeus and Hera takes place in a flowering meadow, and 
the setting for their union is so similar to the setting which evolves 
from the simile in fr. 96 that Sappho's words may reflect it (Il. 14.347-51): 


Under them the divine earth sent forth fresh grass, 

And dewy clover, and crocus and hyacinths 

Thick and soft, which held them up from the ground. 

On this they lay together znd they covered themselves with 
A fine golden cloud, and glistening dew fell down. 


Both scenes are dominated by a variety of blossoming plants, including 
clover, and in both scenes the emphasis on fertility and growth is 
furthered by the sprinkling of dew.!? 


* C. W. Macleod, “Two comparisons in Sappho,” Zeitschrift für Papyrologie und 
Epigraphik 15 (1974) 217-20. 

? E.g., B. Gentili, "La veneranda Sappho," Quaderni Urbinati di Cultura Classica 2 
(1966) 53; McEvilley (note 4 above) 268; W. Elliger, Die Darstellung der Landschaft in der 
griechische Dichtung (Untersuchungen zur antiken Literatur und Geschichte, 15) (Berlin 
1975) 188. On the association of Aphrodite and meadows, see also Hesiod, Theogony 
194-95. 

10Greek literature contains many other descriptions of love-making in flowery 
meadows, including the scene in the Cologne Epode of Archilochus, which has focused 
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Sappho’s understanding and use of flowers in an erotic context is 
illustrated not only in fr. 2, but also in fr. 94, a poem of consolation, as 
is fr. 96. But in fr. 94, Sappho speaks not to the woman who has been 
left behind, but to a woman whose own departure is imminent. Sappho 
comforts her by bidding her to remember their past pleasures together, 
and she describes in loving detail the things they did together in their 
private and public life. The description begins with the flowers her 
friend wore: 


Many garlands of violets 
And roses and... 
You put on by my side 


And many woven necklaces 
Made of flowers 
... around your soft neck. 


Then, after a stanza telling of the perfume with which her friend 
anointed herself, she reminds her friend that she “loosed her longing 
for maidens on a soft bed."!! 

The emphasis given to fiowers in this passage with a specific 
reference to love-making is consonant with the common association of 
flowers and love. As it occurs in.a poem of consolation, it suggests that 
Sappho's description of blossoming plants in the simile of fr. 96, also a 
poem of consolation, is intended to evoke a similar erotic context. But 
whereas fr. 94 concentrates on the past, and accomplishes its consolation 
by replacing the present with happier memories of togetherness, in fr. 
96 the focus is on the present.'? The landscape created by the simile 


much scholarly attention on the erotic associations of flowery places. See, e.g., J. Van 
Sickle, “The New Erotic Fragment of Archilochus,” Quaderni Urbinati di Cultura Classica 
20 (1975) 140; J. Henderson. “The Colcgne Epode and the Conventions of Early Greek 
Erotic Poetry," Arethusa 9 (1976) 159-79 anc the references cited there. Motte's listing of 
the passages in Greek literature which make use of such a setting for divine unions is 4% 
pages long (Prairies et jardins de la Gréce antique [Brussels 1973] 208-12). Of particular 
significance for the interpretation of 3appho's landscape as erotic is Aeschylus fr. 125 
Mette, lines 20-26, which describes th» unicn of Ouranos and Gaia, symbolized by the 
rain which falls from Ouranos and brings about the growth of plants and trees, much 
like Sappho's dew. See Motte, pp. 219-23, for this and other references. 

1 EEing nólov, “Disposed of it by indulging it," Page (note 1 above) 79. For the 
particular appropriateness o£ flower images to the erotic world of Sappho's maidens, see 
E. Stigers, "Retreat from the Male," Ramus 6 (1977) 90-98. 

12 However, the words reminding Atthis of her friend's admiration when they were 
together (vv. 3-5) recall the past. Perhaps the complete poems each had more of a balance 
of past and present. 
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may be similar to one in which Atthis and her beloved shared in the 
mysteries of love, in whatever way these were known to Sappho and her 
friends. Unlike fr. 94, however, there is nothing in this description 
which would call to Atthis’ mind specific times that she spent with her 
lover.!? The landscape exists in the present, the time of Atthis’ loneliness, 
and there is nothing which connects her with the scene. Indeed, the 
usual function of such a landscape, the use of a flowering place as a soft 
ground for love-making, would only make Atthis feel more distant 
from it, as it furnishes such a contrast to her own state of loneliness. 
After the words describing lush blossoms, she probably expected to 
hear of the entrance of someone who belongs in such a setting, as in fr. 
2, in which the description of a similar setting is followed by the 
appearance of Aphrodite. How lonely must Atthis feel now that she is 
reminded that the rest of the world still shares in pleasures in which she 
no longer bas a place! But the expected entrance of lovers or epiphany 
of Aphrodite does not come to pass. Instead, Sappho breaks off her 
simile and returns to the woman with whom it began, and the lush 
flowers are replaced by her lone figure: 


But wandering back and forth she remembers 
Gentle Atthis with longing, 
Her tender mind is eaten away... . 


Like Atthis, this figure stands in contrast to the landscape which pre- 
ceded. Her solitude is juxtaposed with the erotic union suggested by 
the landscape, and her frailty as a mortal woman, accentuated by the 
description of her as “eaten away" with longing for her distant lover, is 
juxtaposed with the divine associations of a flowering landscape, a 
landscape suitable for the presence of a goddess (as in fr. 2). The 
contrast serves to emphasize her solitude. 

The interpretation of the scene extending from the simile as erotic 
and as a foil to the human situation is supported by the use of the 
moon as the object of comparison from which the scene unfolds. We 
are told that Sappho described the amorous Moon and her beloved 


13 Indeed it is far from certain that the landscape is intended to remind Atthis of a 
specific place, as suggested by Perrotta (Saffo e Pindaro [Bari 1935] 66-67 [reprinted 
Messina-Firenze 1967, 77-78]). And Gentili's statement (note 9 above, 53) that fr. 2 describes 
the same real setting is equally uncertain, since the only specific features shared by the 
two descriptions are roses. 

14 The landscape is also attractive to gods, as attested by numerous literary examples 
of gods who come to such a blossoming landscape to make love; see, e.g., Hesiod, 
Theogony 278—79, H. hom. Dem. 1-18, and the references in Motte (note 10 above). 
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Endymion (199 LP), and in two extant poems she uses the divinities 
which make up the night sky as a foil to human experience. In one 
poem, Sappho sets her own solitude against the unions of the divinities 
who make up the night sky (168B Voigt):!5 


The moon has sunk, 

The Pleiades have set, it is the middle 
Of night, time goes by. 

And I lie down alone. 


Sappho looks up at the night sxy, and sees the Pleiades, Selene sinking 
to join her lover Endymion, perhaps the Night itself in its embrace 
with Earth. All that she sees is representative of the normal rhythm cf 
nature and all a reminder that she, a woman alone, does not share in 
the blessings of the night. The contrast between her solitude and ths 
rest of nature intensifies her loneliness. 

In another poem, Sappho contrasts a child's departure from her 
mother in the evening with the return of other creatures to the fold (fr. 
104a):16 


Hesperus, you who bring all tha: light-giving Dawn scattered, 
You bring the sheep, you bring the goat, [but] you take the 
child from her mother. 


The sense of the poem depends on an etymological play connecting 
"Eonepog with the verb &odépetv, “to bring in.” The usual function oz 
the evening star, the gathering home of the animals who scatter among 
the hills at dawn, is emphasized by the repetition of the verb. The 
child's departure is shown to be in violation of the normal order of 
things; she stands isolated from the rest of nature. . 

In these poems, as in fr. 96, the human figures are affected by 
loneliness or departure. As they are set against the background of the 


45 Lobel and Page do not accept this poem as Sappho's, but see D. Clay, ‘‘Frag- 
mentum Adespotum 976," TAPA 101 (1970) 119-29, to whom I am indebted for mr 
interpretation of the poem and understaading of Sappho's use of the nocturnal landscape 

. The pév/6É antithesis which is so clear in this poem is not found in fr. 96 because the 
lonely woman is only contrasted with the flowering landscape at the end of its description 
and is involved with it in the simile at its beginning. 

16 This song was most likely intended to be sung at a wedding, at the point when 
the bride was preparing to leave her parents’ home (cf. Catullus 62). In the second line of 
my translation, I accept Bergk's emendation of &noiov (Etym Gen. B) to rtv, and Pisani's 
interpretation of this as an adverb of separation ("Zu Sappho 104 LP, 120 D," in MNHMHZ 
XAPIN, Gedenkschrift für P. Kretschmer U [Wien 1957] 80; see also J. Clay, "Sappho's 
Hesperus and Hesiod's Dawn," Philologus 124 [1980] 302-05). 
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night sky and the activities associated with it, they appear to be not 
only lonely, but isolated in their loneliness. In fr. 96, Sappho extends 
this technique by which she emphasizes the solitude of the human 
situation so that it is not just the divinities of the night, but the natural 
world in a more general sense, which forms the contrast to loneliness. 
The rest of the world continues in its normal cycles, oblivious to the 
painful inconstancy of human relationships. 

This is the technique by which Sappho emphasizes solitude and 
loneliness; it remains to explain why she chooses to make use of it in fr. 
96. In this poem, Sappho has the role of consolatrice for Atthis, who is 
desolate at the departure of her beloved. 

Sappho’s use of a moonlit landscape as a foil to Atthis and her 
friend furthers her purpose of consolation by emphasizing that Atthis 
is not alone in her distress. The vision which Sappho gives her of her 
beloved still sharing in her emotions is intensified by the implication 
that they alone feel as they do, while the rest of the world continues in 
the normal rhythms of life. Thus the contrast with the world of nature, 
as it is shared by both women, brings them closer together. Atthis’ 
greatest fear at her friend's departure was undoubtedly that her friend 
would forget her. Indeed, with the comparison of her friend to the 
moon, and the development cf the simile into a landscape suitable for 
love-making, the association of her beloved with an erotic landscape in 
the present time may have intensified her fears. But when Sappho 
describes her beloved wandering alone, grief-stricken, Atthis is assured 
that no one has taken her place. And in this stanza, the last one which 
is preserved well enough to b2 comprehensible, Atthis’ name appears, 
assuring her of her continued presence in her friend's memory, and the 
two women are united in sound as well as sense. 

The occasion for such a song of consolation can be reconstructed 
plausibly in accordance with the function of Sappho's circle as demon- 
strated by Calame in his study of the initiatory function of maidens' 
choruses.” We may understand Sappho’s position to be that of the 
woman who prepared for adulthood the maidens whom she calls rapat 
(fr. 160), and who are described by the Suda as paOrtpiat (253 Voigt). As 
sexual initiation was a primary element of the maidens' passage to 
womanhood, to prepare them for their sexual role as wives, some of the 
maidens of Sappho's circle were inducted into sexuality through a 
homosexual relationship with Sappho and also through erotic bonds 


U C. Calame, Les choeurs de jeunes filles en Gréce archaïque I (Rome 1977) 
367-72, 427-32. 
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with other members of the group.!5 These relationships were destined 
to dissolve as each girl reacked the culmination of her passage to 
adulthood (marriage), and Sappho and the members of her circle must 
have known the sadness of many farewells. Sappho’s role as consolatrice 
can be seen as another facet of her role as an intermediary between her 
Éraipat and Aphrodite, goddess of sexual love, a role which resulted in 
her self-identification with this goddess? Like Aphrodite, whose 
suffering at losing her beloved Adonis is dramatized in two fragments 
by Sappho (140, 168), Sappho herself suffered the pain of separatior, 
and as Aphrodite consoles Sappho in her ode to Aphrodite (1 LP', 
Sappho performs the function of consoling the maidens of her circle. 
Fr. 96 bears witness to her delicate skill in dealing with the emotional 
problems of their separations as well as to the delicate beauty of her 
poetry. 
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18 On the sexual bonds between the leader and selected members of her group, see 
Calame (note 17 above) II, 94-95. It is clear in fr. 96 that Sappho’s Eratpat also conceived 
erotic bonds among themselves, as suggested also by the flattering descriptions spoken to 
each other by the members of the chorus in Alcman's Parcheneion (1.70-76 PMG). 

13 0n Sappho's self-identification with Aphrodite, see G. Nagy, “Phaethon, 
Sappho's Phaon, and the White Rock of Leukas," HSCP 77 (1973) 175-77. I discuss this 
subject further in a forthcoming essay. 


THRASYBULUS AND CONON: 
A RIVALRY IN ATHENS IN THE 390s s.c.* 


The rivalry between Conon and Thrasybulus in the 390s s.c. has 
excited considerable scholarly interest in recent years, just as it is likely 
to have once captured the attention of the ancient Athenians. In one 
view, the old fifth century quarrel between moderate and radical 
democracy separated the two men; in another, the staunch Hellene 
Thrasybulus rejected Conon for his alliance with Persia.! This paper ` 
will argue that neither view is correct; instead, the likeliest explanation 
of their hostility is a combination of personal factors. A factional rivalry 
of nearly 20 years' standing and the extraordinary success of each man's 
earlier career left neither Thrasybulus nor Conon willing to subordinate 
himself to the other by 393. This paper will also argue that the evidence 
for political enmity in the 390s between the two men is stronger than is 
usually thought. 

Consider the high drama of the quarrel between Conon and 
Thrasybulus: the protagonists were no ordinary Athenian politi- 
cians. Two ancient opinions may be consulted. First, Pausanias on 
Thrasybulus: 


Thrasybulus son of Lycus [was] in every way the best of famous Athenians, 
whether they lived before or after him. I shall pass by the greater number 
of his achievements, but the following will suffice to bear out my assertion. 
He put down what is known as the tyranny of the Thirty, although he set 
out from Thebes with only sixty men at first. He persuaded the Athenians, 
who were torn by factions, to be reconciled and to abide by their compact.? 


Now, Demosthenes on Conon: 


It was just after the return af the exiled democrats from the Piraeus, when 
our city was so weak that she had not a single ship. Conon, who was a 


* The author wishes to thank A. Bernstein, D. Kagan, A. Mayor, and J. Ober for 
suggesting many improvements on an earlier draft. 

1 The most recent discussions are P. Funke, Homonoia und Arche (Wiesbaden 
1980) 118-35; G. Cawkwell, '"The Imperialism of Thrasybulus," CQ 26 (1976) 271, n. 13; 
C. Pecorella Longo, "'Eterie" e gruppi polit-ci nell Atene del IV secolo a. C. (Florence 
1971) 58; S. Perlman, “Athenian Democracy and the Revival of Imperialistic Expansion 
at the Beginning of the Fourth Century s.c.," CP 63 (1968) 257-67; R. Seager, ""Thrasybu- 
lus, Conon, and Athenian Imperialism, 396-386 B.c.,” JHS 87 (1967) 95, n. 2. 

? Paus. 1.29.3. Adapted from the Loek Classical Library translation of W. H. S. 
Jones, Pausanias, Description of Greece, vol. 1 (New York 1918) 155. 
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general in the Persian service and received no prompting whatever, 
defeated the Lacedaemonians at sea and taught the former dictators of 
Greece to show vou deference. He cleared the islands of their military 
governors and after he came here he restored our Long Walls. He was the 
first to make the hegemony of Greece once more the subject of dispute 
between Athens and Sparta. Indeed, he has the unique distinction of 
being thus mentioned in his inscription: ‘Whereas Conon freed the allies 
of Athens.” . . . His contemporaries not only granted him immunity but 
set up his statue, in bronze, making him the first man so honored since 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton. For they felt that he too, in breaking up the 
Spartan empire, had ended no petty tyranny.* 


Both men achieved success and fame; both were liberators. Had they 
cooperated in the 396s, Athens could only have benefited. Yet the very 
talents that each man possessed may have been the impediments to 
collaboration. To the normal ambition of any politician in any society 
add the particularly ferocious drive of the Athenians, and it is hard to 
avoid the suspicion that Athens was not big enough for two liberators. 

Were there not other, substantive issues separating the two men? 
To answer this question, one must consider the historical background. 
In the years after Thrasybulus in 403 led the restoration of democracy 
in Athens, the city could do little but watch as Sparta consolidated its 
rule in Greece and then in 399 invaded Asia Minor to liberate the 
Hellenes from Persia. T'wo years later, however, in 397, the news came 
that Persia was building a war fleet. The name of the admiral was 
electrifying: Conon, an Athenian citizen.‘ 

The next move was Athens’. In winter 396-395, the Athenian 
Demaenetus proposed to the council to take a state warship and sail 
secretly to Conon with Athenian volunteers. According to rumor, the 
council approved the plan. The news got out before Demaenetus could 
leave, and there was an uproar in Athens because he threatened to bring 
down Spartan punishment. The leader of the opposition to this treachery 
was Thrasybulus—he convinced the assembly to inform the Spartans 
of Demaenetus' action. In the end, Athens and Sparta made common 
cause against Conon.’ 

3 Dem. 20.68-70. Adapted from the Loeb translation of J. H. Vince, Demosthenes, 
vol. ] (Cambridge, Mass. 1970) 537-39. 

* Persia's fleet: Philochorus, FGrH, 328F144-45; Xen. Hell. 3.4.1-2. (Unless other- 
wise noted, all references infra to Xenophon are to the Hellenica.) For the date see 
D. Lewis, Sparta and Persia (Leiden 1978) 141, n. 4. 

5 HOxy. 1.1-3. I follow the dating of R. Seager (note 1 above) 95, n. 2. Contra, 


I. A. F. Bruce, 4 Historicai Commentary on the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia (Cambridge 
1967) 66-72. 
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But in summer 395, when Theban ambassadors came to Athens 
proposing alliance, Thrasybulus did not inform Sparta. Rather, he 
presented his Theban friends with the assembly’s acceptance.$ 

As others have argued, prudence (which required a land army like 
Thebes’) and propaganda (Thebes was a more palatable ally than was 
Persia) explain Thrasybulus’ change.’ It has not been noticed, however, 
that personal motives may have also played a part in Thrasybulus’ 
thinking. He knew and trusted the Thebans, who had offered him 
refuge in 403, while Conon, as will soon become clear, had never been 
his friend. A cynic might add that only in a land campaign, where he 
could count on a command, could Thrasybulus hope to win glory for 
himself.5 

In the next few months Thrasybulus gave further proof of his true 
attitude toward the Spartans by leading Athenian troops against them 
in Boeotia and the Corinthia. Neither campaign succeeded.? Better 
news came from Asia Minor— better for Athens if not Thrasybulus. Off 
the coast of Cnidus in August 394, Conon and the Persian fleet crushed 
Sparta's navy. There was no one to stop them in 393 when they sailed 
back to Greece, raiding and looting Spartan allies on the way. Finally, 
in summer, Conon arrived in Athens with a victorious navy and a 
Persian subsidy to rebuild Athens’ walls.!? 

Conon was the man of the hour. The cities of Ionia, ever alert, 
exchanged statues of Lysander for images of the hero of Cnidus. Conon's 
native city outdid them with an epigraphic honor, as Demosthenes 
records (supra), and two statues: Demosthenes' bronze, erected in the 
Agora near the precinct of Zeus the Liberator, and a second (presumably 


$ Xen. 3.5.16; Tod, GHI, vol. 2, no. 11. 

7 Prudence: Seager (note 1 above) 98, n. 21; C. D. Hamilton, Sparta’s Bitter Victories: 
Politics and Diplomacy in the Corinthian War (Ithaca 1979) 179. Propaganda: HOxy. 
11.1, 18.1-5; Xen. 3.5.3-5; cf, Bruce (note 5 above) 51-52; Hamilton, 180-81, 202. Perhaps 
Agesilaus' victory at Sardis in spring 395 also influenced Thrasybulus by raising fears of 
Sparta's growing power. HOxy. 6.1-6, Xen. 3.4.21-25; cf. Hamilton, 202-04; Seager (note 
1 above) 98. 

8 Thrasybulus in Thebes: Paus. 9.11.6. 

? Haliartus (Boeotia): Lys. 14.4, 16.13-14; Xen. 3.5.16-25; Dem. 18.118; Polyb. 
30.18; Diod. 14.81.1-3; Strabo 9.30; Plut. Lys. 28-30; Paus. 3.5.3-5, 9.82.5. 

Nemea River (Corinthia): Lys. 16.14-15; Xen. 4.2.9-23; Plato Menex. 245e; Dem. 
20.52-53; Diod. 14.82.10, 83.1-2; Strabo 8.6.25. 

Coronea (Boeotia): Xen, Hell. 4.3.15-21; Ages. 2.6-16; Anab. 5.3.6; Diod. 14.84.1-2; 
Plut. Ages. 18-19; Polyaenus. 2.1.3, 5, 19; Nepos Ages. 4.5; Frontinus 2.6.6; Strabo 9.2.29. 

10 Xen. 4.3.11-18, 8.1-12; Isoc. 4.142, 5.62-64, 9.55-56; Diod. 14.83.4-7, 84.3-5, 
85.1-4; Nepos Conon 2-5; Tod, GHI, vol. 2, no. 107; W. K. Pritchett, The Greek State at 
War, vol. 2 (Berkeley 1974) 120. Date: see note 18 below. 
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marble) on the Acropolis. In addition, the city granted Conon immunity 
from taxation.! 

Conon was more than generous in return. Using some of his own 
fortune as well as Persian money to rebuild Athens' walls, he offered 
employment to the poor. In the Piraeus, Conon sponsored a new temple 
to Aphrodite, goddess of Cnidus. Finally, he underwrote a festival liturgy 
(hestiasis) for the entire citizenry—a remarkable act, considering that 
the liturgy was usuallv restricted to one's own tribe.!? 

Conon used his prestige to buy influence and power during the 
year of his stay in Athens (mid-393 to mid-392).13 He sent embassies to 
Dionysius of Syracuse, to the Persian satrap Tissaphernes, and perhaps 
to Chios, as well as a subsidy to the mercenary corps established at 
Corinth. Conon used the Persian fleet to collect money from the islands. 
A further sign of his prominence is the fact that the Persians attributed 
the power Athens built up at the King's expense during this year to 
Conon's influence.“ 

How did Thrasybulus fare in Conon's Athens? Like Sherlock 


u Ionia: Dem. 20.71; Paus. 6.3.16; G. Dittenberger, ed. Sylloge Inscriptionum 
Graecarum? (Leipzig 1915-24) no. 126. Athenian statues: Dem. 20.70-71; Isoc. 9.57; Aesch. 
3.243; Paus. 1.3.1-2; Nepos Timoth. 2.3.; Tod, GHI, vol. 2, no. 128. Taxation: Dem. 
20.71. Inscriptions: Dem. 20.69. A bronz2 statue of Conon's benefactor. King Evagoras of 
Salamis in Cyprus, was erected next to Conon's bronze at the same time. Isoc. 9.57; cf. 
D. M. Lewis and R. S. Stroud, "Athens Honors King Evagoras of Salamis," Hesperia 48 
(1979) 192-93 with nn. 

1? Employment: Xen. 4.8.10; Dioc. 14.85.2-3. Personal contribution: J. K. Davies, 
Athenian Profiertied Families, 600-300 8.c. (Oxford 1971) 509. Aphrodite temple: Paus. 
1.1.3. Hestiasis: Athenaeus 1.3d. Cf. RE 8 (1913) 1315. For a general discussion of Conon's 
wealth and expenditures see Davies, 508-509. 

15 Conon reached Athens in 393, sometime between late spring and late summer 
(Xen. 4.8.7-10; Diod. 14.85.1. For the difficulty of dating Conon's return more precisely 
see Lewis and Stroud [note 11 above] :87). He left Athens for negotiations at Sardis, 
probably in mid-392. For the Jatter date and scholarly debate about it, see G. Cawkwell 
(note 1 above) 271, n. 13; R. Seager (note 1 above) 105, n. 92; T. T. B. Ryder, Koine Eirene 
(London 1965) 165-90, and the earlier literature cited there. 

1 Embassy to Dionysius: Lys. 19.13. Embassy to Tiribazus (Sardis): Xen. 4.8.12-16. 
Mission to Chios: Àn ancient tradition states that Isocrates went to Chios to help it draft 
a democratic constitution (Ps. Plut. Vit.X Orat. 837B). Details of Isocrates’ biography 
place the mission in the late 390s (Münscher, "Isokrates," RE 9 [1916] 2170). Isocrates 
taught Conon's son, Timotheus (Isoc. 15.1017. Might not the father haye chosen Isocrates 
as one of those who 1àc te vjooug . . . "AÓnvaíoic eorpezitor (Xen. 4.8.12)? Subsidy to 
Mercenaries: Androtion, FGrH, 324 F 4& = Philochorus FGrH, 328 F 150; Harpocration 
s.v. Eevikóv Èv KopivOw. Persian charges: Xen. 4.8.16. On Conon's career in Athens in 
393-92, see K. J. Beloch, Die Attische Politik seit Perikles (Leipzig 1884) 118-19; R. Sealey, 
“Callistratos of Aphidna and His Contemporaries," Historia 5 (1956) 182-83; G. Barbieri, 
Conone (Rome 1955) 130-50; Pritchett (note 10 above) voL 2, 120, n. 21. 
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Holmes’ dog who barked in the night, Thrasybulus in 393-392 is remark- 
able for his silence. At lease the sources, full of Thrasybulus for the 
years before 393 and after 392, hardly mention him in this period.!5 The 
one possible exception is a reference in a work that may come from the 
time of Conon's ascendancy, Aristophanes’ Ecclesiazusae. Yet even this 
reference speaks for Thrasybulus’ impotence: ‘“Thrasybulus is angry 
because he is not called upon.''16 

Did Thrasybulus lose power because Conon took it from him or 
had Thrasybulus already ruined himself by his failure in battle in 
394?" Probably both factors obtained: defeat in battle was a blow for 
Thrasybulus, and Conon rubbed salt in the wound. Two points that 
demonstrate this have received insufficient attention. First, a remark in 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric: “Conon used to called Thrasybulus a man of bold 
for rash] counsel [thrasus boule].'? That Aristotle knows of Conon's 
remark means that Conon expressed his opinion of Thrasybulus, 
probably in public; that Aristotle uses the imperfect tense means that 
‘Conon expressed his opinion more than once. Further, while neither 
the surrounding context in the Rhetoric nor the word itself demonstrates 
praise or blame, thrasus usually has a negative connotation (LSJ s.v. 
thrasus). Hence, it is likely that Conon charged Thrasybulus with rash 
judgment.? Conon could have made the remark at any time in his 


15 Beloch (note 14 above) 119; Sealey (note 14 above) 183; S. Perlman (note 1 above) 
263. 
16 Aristoph. Eccles. 202-03: 


Zwrthpia rrapékoipev, GAA’ ópyfterat 
OpacbBovdroc abróc obyi mapaxaAobpevoc. 
Salvation peeked out, but Thrasybulus 

Is angry because he is not called upon. 


For the text see P. Moraux, “Trois Vers d'Aristophane (Assemblée des Femmes, 201-203),” 
Mélanges Henri Grégoire 12 (1952) 828, n. 2; R. G. Ussher, Aristophanes’ Ecclesiazusae 
(Oxford 1973) xxiv-xxv, 103. For a different interpretation, based on textual emendation, 
see R. Seager (note 1 above) 107, n. 111. It is difficult to date the play precisely. The best 
estimates place it at the Dionysia or Lenaea in one of the years from 393 to 390. See 
V. Coulon and H. Van Daele, Aristophane, vol. 5 (Paris 1930) 5; Ussher, xxi, nn. 2-8, 
xxv; Seager (note 1 above) 106-07; P. Funke (note | above) 168-71. 

17 Thrasybulus ruined himself Seager (note 1 above) 99. Conon's reputation eclipsed 
Thrasybulus’: Sealey (note 14 above) 183. Both factors were involved: Funke (note 1 
above) 126, n. 67. 

18 Arist. Rhet. 1400 b 20: 


Kóvwv OpaaóflooAov OpaocóBovAov EkáAe. 


19 Moraux (note 16 above) 341, n. 4, suggests that the remark means to charge 
Thrasybulus with cowardice at the Nemea (cf. Lys. 16.15). Funke (note 1 above) also cites 
this remark as evidence of hostilitv. 
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career, which began in the fifth century, but he probably made it after 
Cnidus, when he was important enough to be remembered for his 
mots. 

The second point concerns provocative speculation about past 
alignments. As Beloch points out, by 393 the rivalry between Conon 
and Thrasybulus had been smouldering since the last decade of the 
fifth century. Its origin can be found in the spark of so much controversy 
in Athens in that period; namely, Alcibiades, who sometimes seemed 
Athens’ best hope, sometimes its worst enemy, but always embodied the 
talent and drive admired by all Athenians.” In 411, at the lowest point 
of the Ionian War, Thrasybulus attached himself to Alcibiades, cham- 
pioning his recall from exile. Over the next few years, Thrasybulus, an 
insignificant trierarch, held fast to his friendship with the most famous 
man in Athens.?! When Alcibiades succeeded, so did Thrasybulus; when 
Alcibiades fell from power, Thrasybulus fell too.?? 

In 411, Conon and Thrasybulus, both in their mid-thirties, were 
each beginning careers as generals in the Ionian War. They did not 
share an admiration for Alcibiades, however. Unlike Thrasybulus, 
Conon did not serve in Alcibiades' fleet, nor did Conon fall from power 


20 Beloch (note 14 above) 118-19. 

21 Thrasybulus’ recall of Alcibiades: Thuc. 8.81. Thrasybulus' background: Save 
for the domus nobilis of Justin 5.9, nothing :s known of Thrasybulus' family. It was 
wealthy enough to finance Thrasybulus' trierarchy, but the fortune might have been a 
recent one. Old Athenian fortunes were based on land, but at least part of Thrasybulus' 
property was liquid, as his losses to the Thirty show (Isoc. 18.23; cf. Davies [note 12 
above] 41, 240). Hence, Thrasybulus’ name mzy have meant little to most Athenians in 
411. While unselfish, patriotic motives no doubt led him to support Alcibiades, ambition 
may have played a part too—ambition tc share in the established name and reputation of 
Alcibiades’ family. T'hrasybulus' loyalty to Alcibiades: J. Hatzfeld, Alcibiade (Paris 1940) 
293, 316, 327; A. Andrewes, “The Generals ir: the Hellespont, 411-407 n.c.," JHS 73 
(1953) 3-4. 

22? In 408, both men were elected generals (Xen. 1.4.11). In 407, after Alcibiades’ 
failure at Notium, neither man secured reelectioa (Xen. 1.5.16). In 406, when Thrasybulus 
had to fight for his life after Arginusae, one of his main opponents was Thrasyllus, an 
enemy of Alcibiades (Xen. 1.7.16-17, 1.2.12-18) One of Thrasybulus' supporters was the 
orator Árchedemus, associated with Alcibiades’ family through Alcidiades’ son (Xen. 
1.7.2; Aristoph. Frogs 416; Lys. 14.25; Eupolis frg. 71, T. Kock, ed. Comizorum Atticorum 
Fragmenta (Leipzig 1880-88). 

In 411-407 Thrasybulus served with Alcibiades in the Thrace-ward and was loyal 
to the Hellespontine fleet. In this period Athens' generals were divided into two groups: 
those chosen officially by the democracy in the city and those serving in a quasi-official 
capacity at the sanction of the Hellespontine fleet under Alcibiades. See Xen. 1.1.12, 
1.4.9-10; Diod. 13.49.1, 8, 64.3, 72.1-2; Andrewes (note 21 above! 3-4, 6-7. 
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with Alcibiades. In fact, Conon was sent out to replace Alcibiades after 
the battle of Notium. Thrasybulus and Conon therefore were not likely 
to have been friends in the late fifth century? 

Nor is it likely that the two had reconciled their differences in 393. 
When Conon brought Adeimantus, another of the generals at Aegos- 
potami, to trial in that year, perhaps Thrasybulus understood it as 
“strictly business"; after all, Conon wanted to deflect charges about his 
own role in the battle.24 Yet Thrasybulus may well have taken offense, 
for Adeimantus, like himself, was an old and close friend of Alcibiades. 
Were Thrasybulus and Adeimantus themselves friends in 393? Perhaps, 
for one year earlier they had at least a common link, the son of their old 
chief Alcibiades. In 395-394 a client of Lysias prosecuted the son of 
Alcibiades for military misconduct. The prosecutor turned his fire on 
other Athenians too: among others, he named Adeimantus and the 
board of generals of that vear. The members of the board were not 
named individually, but the audience would know its most prominent 
member—Thrasybulus.?5 

Conon's choice of Adeimantus as scapegoat does not bespeak a 
desire to build bridges to Alcibiades' old friends. Thrasybulus would 
have had greater reason to trust Conon had he blamed Aegospotami 
on, for example, deserters or untrustworthy mercenaries.?6 

‘To sum up, Conon’s expressed judgment of Thrasybulus and his 
prosecution of Thrasybulus’ old comrade in arms permit the presump- 
tion of enmity between the two men. Two reasons for this enmity have 
been proposed: a clash of ambitions and an old factional quarrel based 
largely on personal rivalry. Personal rivalry, however, is sometimes a 
sign of a more profound clash of principle. Was this true of the quarrel 
between Thrasybulus and Conon? 

Scholars have offered a number of explanations. Some see a broad 
philosophical dispute between Conon and Thrasybulus, a dispute over 

23 Birth dates: Davies (note 12 above) 240, 507. Conon's appointment after Notium: 
Xen. 1.4.10. 

21 Xen. 2.1.30-32; Diod. 13.106.6; Dem. 19.161. 

25 For Adeimantus' friendship with Alcibiades, see And. 1.16, Xen. 1.4.21. The two 
were fellow demesmen of Scambcnidae (Kirchner, PA, 202, 600). For the prosecution of 
395-894, see Lys. 14.38, 22; 15.1-2; 16.15; Plut. Lysander 29; Paus. 3.5.4. Lys. 14.15 
supplies the date of the prosecution. Its reference to a military expedition that saw no 
fighting fits the Athenian campaign of Haliartus. See R. C. Jebb, The Attic Orators from 
Antiphon to Isaeus, vol. 1 (London 1876) 257-58; F. Blass, Die Attische Beredsamkeit, 
vol. 1: Von Gorgias zu Lysias (Leipzig 1887) 488-89; L. Gernet and M. Bizos, Lysias, 


Discours, vol. 1 (Paris 1955) 221. 
26 Deserters: Diod. 13.106. 
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the kind of empire Athens should seek. Others posit disagreement over 
the Athenian constitution: Conon was a radical democrat, Thrasybulus 
and Alcibiades moderates.?? 

The first theory need not be discussed here; others have weighed it 
and found it wanting. Thrasybulus was no less an Athenian imperialist 
than Conon.?* The second has attracted adherents from the 19th century 
to the 1970s, but it too may be rzjected.?? 

"Moderate democrats” and "radical democrats” are not terms 
found in the ancient sources; they are modern constructs. The Greeks 
spoke rather of two broad groups: for example, the "many" versus the 
"few" or the "common people" and the “wicked” versus the ''best 
people" and "'good."*? In classical Athens, the many enjoyed the political 
power afforded them by democracy; state pay guaranteed their partici- 
pation in government. The few wanted to reduce the power of the 
many. In 411 and 404 the few resorted to an extreme expedient: oligarchy. 
This was no longer an option :n the 390s, but the few still had their 
rallying cries—for instance, opposition to ecclesiastic pay.3! 

Judged by these criteria, Conon and Thrasybulus were not oppo- 
nents. Both had connections with each political group. Thrasybulus' 
ally Alcibiades had called in 411 for a moderate oligarchy, the Five 
Thousand, but Thrasybulus seems to have supported Alcibiades in 
spite of, not because of, this. According to Thucydides, Thrasybulus in 
411 saw Alcibiades as Athens’ anly hope of winning Persian support 


?' S, Accame argues that Thrasybu:us stood for a program of moderate imperialism, 
for an Athens mindful of its allies’ rights. Conon, on the other hand, advocated the 
oppressive policies of a Cleon. See Accame, Ricerche, 241-58; “Il problema della nazion- 
alita greca nella politica di Fericle e di Trasibulo," Paideia 11 (1956) 250. 

Both 19th and 20th century writers imagine a conflict between Conon, a radical 
democrat supported by the democratic masses (HOxy. 1.3) in 395, and Thrasybulus, 
architect of reconciliation with oligarchy in 403. See E. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, 
vol. 5 (Stuttgart 1958) 241-42; Beloch (note 14 above) 119-20; Barbieri (note 14 above) 
140-41; C. Pecorella Longo, “Eterie” 58. 

28 Accame's views are effectively refuted by Seager (note 1 above) 99, n. 34, 110-11; 
Perlman (note l above) 264-66; Cawkwell (note 1 above) 270, n. 6. 

?? See above, note 27. ; 

30 See for example Arist. Ath. Pol. 28; cf. Beloch (note 14 above) 2; A. H. M. Jones, 
Athenian Democracy (Oxford 1957) 130-31; W. R. Connor, New Poiiticians of Fifth- 
Century Athens (Princeton 1971) 88-89 with notes. For a critique of such terms as 
moderate and radical in analyses of Athenian politics, see O. Reverdin, ‘““Rémarques sur 
la vie politique d'Athènes au Ve siècle,” MH 2 (1945) 200-12; Connor, 5-9. 

51 Aristophanes’ Ecclesiazusae affords evidence of opposition to ecclesiastic pay in 
the 390s: 11.183-88, 206-07, 299-310, 380-82. 
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against Sparta. While Thrasybulus cannot be as readily associated with 
those champions of the many, Epicrates and Cephalus, as can Conon, 
by 408, at any rate, the hero of Phyle was no supporter of oligarchy.?? 

Much has been made in the literature of Conon's ties with "radical 
democrats." Epicrates and Cephalus staunchly supported Conon in 
396, but this does not prove Conon shared their political views. They 
saw him as an instrument of revenge against Sparta. They are not 
recorded as asking his opinion of democracy.? In fact, Conon himself 
kept aristocratic company. Among Lis political friends were the Spartan 
proxenos Callias of Alopece and the blue-blooded father-in-law of 
Plato's Phaedrus. Conon, the guest-friend of the king of Salamis-in- 
Cyprus, was no leveler.?! 

So much for disputes over the empire or constitution of Athens. 
Another view of the nature of the conflict between Thrasybulus and 
Conon is proposed by G. Cawkwell. Cawkwell notices that after Conon's 
death, Thrasybulus returned to power in Athens. He raised a fleet of 40 
ships, probably late in 391, and sailed to the eastern Aegean.?5 There he 
won Athens great prizes: alliances sworn with a dozen Greek cities (in 


32 Thuc. 8.81.2. 

33 For the scholarly literature, see above, note 27. HOxy. 1-2 records Epicrates’ and 
Cephalus’ support for Conon in 396-395 and the reason for it, the desire to go to war 
against Sparta. Idem refers to the group in the assembly in which Epicrates and Cephalus 
were prominent as “the democratic masses,” of moAAoi Kai Snpotixol (1.3). Aeschines calls 
Cephalus “the man with the greatest reputa-ion as a democrat,” 6 6oküv SnuotiKwratoc 
yeyovéva (3.194). 

On Callias’ proxenia and his wea.th see Xen. 6.3.2-6; Davies (note 12 above) 
261-62. On his ties to Conon see Xen. Hell. 4.8.12, Mem. 4.8.4; Plato Crat, 384a, 391b-c; 
Sealey (note 14 above) 182-83. Seager (note | above) 103, n. 79, is skeptical of the connec- 
tion, but unnecessarily so, given the personal nature of ancient politics and the hatred for 
Alcibiades which Callias shared with Conon ‘see Ps. -And. 4.13-15). Conon long associated 
himself with the father-in-law of Phaedrus of Myrrhinus. Follower of Socrates, eponym 
of a Platonic dialogue, Phaedrus suffered exile in 415 for parodying the Mysteries and 
mutilating the Herms (Lys. 19.12-13, 15; Davies [note 12 above] 201). He was no radical 
or man of the people. 

35 For the date see Cawkwell (note | above) 271-75. Seager (note | above) 109, n. 27, 
prefers 390. Earlier writers argue for 389: Beloch (note 12 above) 125, 127, 345; Griechische 
Geschichte? vol. 3.1 (Berlin, Leipzig 1923) 90; 3.2, 224; W. Schwahn, “Thrasybulos,” RE 
6A (1937) 573; Accame (note 27 above) 133. Cawkwell's date removes several problems in 
the narrative, especially the hiatus betweer the failure of peace in 392-391 and Athens' 
resumption of war. In addition ca the evidence Cawkwell marshalls, an omission by 
Xenophon strengthens his case: between descriptions of Sparta's missions in 392-391 and 
Thrasybulus’ expedition, Xenophon uses none of his characteristic expressions of change 
of year (4.8.24-25; e.g., Èk 6& roto», petà tovto; on such expressions see Ryder [note 13 
above] 165-66). 
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Asia and the North Aegean) and two Thracian kings, and the prospect 
of another alliance with the Thrace-ward cities; a democracy in Byzan- 
tium; a 10 percent tax on ships in the Hellespont; 5 percent taxes in 
Thasos and Clazomenae; and the profits of various money-raising 
expeditions.?* 

Thrasybulus had thrown cown the gauntlet to Persia; Conon had 
served Persia as admiral. Cawkwell notes the difference and concludes 
that the real bone of contention between Conon and Thrasybulus was 
Persia. He writes: 


.. . the issue between the :wo concerned relations with Persia. Both were 
resolved to restore Athen!’ imperial power, but their methods differed. 
Thrasybulus proceeded in 391/0 with his plans regardless of Persian 
feelings. Conon wzs more circumspect. Outwardly he was the liberator, 
as the inscription on his statue showed . . . ; clandestinely he was doing all 
he could to restore Athenian power, as the Spartan denunciation of him 
at Sardis suggested. . . . But Conon continued to believe in the necessity 
of the Persian friendship, and he remained a Persian admiral. . . .5 


A different interpretation is, however, more likely. Had Conon 
lived to 391, he might have followed the same Persian policy as 
Thrasybulus. Conon may have served Persia but he served Athens first. 
He advised the Persians (c. 397}, according to Isocrates, 


to make war on the Lacedaemonians not on land but at sea, thinking that 
if they should establish a -and army and come out victorious by it, only 
the affairs of the continent[of Asia] would do well, but if they conquered 
at sea, all Greece would share this victory.5? 


Nepos puts it more bluntly: Conon wanted to increase the strength of 
his own land rather than the strength of the Persian king.’ 
Thrasybulus, for his part, was not an implacable enemy of Persia. 
In 411 he urged the Athenians to recall Alcibiades because of the Per- 
sian aid that might come with him. In 408-407 Thrasvbulus helped 
negotiate the treaty of Chalcedor, a pact between Athens and the Great 
King. Even his aggrandizements of 891 and 390 would not rule out 


56 Xen. 4.8.26-31; Diod. 14.94.2-4; Dem. 20.59-60; IG II? 21 (=H. Bengtson, Die 
Staatsvertrüge des Altertums, vol. 2 [ivfunich, Berlin 1962] no. 288, pp. 185-87), 24 (7 Tod, 
GHI, vol. 2, no. 110). 

37 Cawkwell (note 1 above) 278. 

38 [soc. 9.55, cf. 9.52-57, 5.62-€4. 

89 Nepos Conon 5.2: potius pat-iae opes augeri quam regis maluit. More specifically, 
Nepos adds, Conon wanted ut Ionicm et Aeoliam restitueret Atheniensibus (ibid.). Cf. 
Justin 6.3. 
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future cooperation. By rebuilding Athenian power, Thrasybulus risked 
offending Persia, but by failing to rebuild he would have risked losing 
the war against Sparta, the common 2nemy.*? 

Al of Thrasybulus' actions, however advantageous to Athens, 
could be justified as part of the common effort. As Busolt pointed out 
long ago, the allies Athens made in 391 and 390 did not belong to a 
revived Delian League; they were pa-tners in the war against Sparta. 
Thrasybulus’ impost on the Bosphorus and his 5 percent taxes could be 
represented as part of the war effort, as could his plundering raids on 
Lesbos or Aspendus.£ 

Persia seems to have accepted this interpretation, at least for a 
time. When Thrasybulus sailed to Asia in 391, as Xenophon reports, 
the Athenians found ‘‘cities in Asia favorably disposed on account of 
the King's being a friend [of Athens].”’8 Even after Thrasybulus’ mission, 
the Spartans found to their distress that the Hellespontine cities favored 
the Athenians because ‘‘Pharnabazus was their friend.’’#4 In spite of all 


4 Thuc. 8.81.2; Xen. 1.3.8-9; Diod. 13.66.3; Plut. Alc, 31.1; M. Amit, "Le Traité de 
Chalcedoine entre Pharnabaze et les Stratéges Athéniens," Ant. Cl. 42 (1973) 436-57. 

1G, Busolt, Das zweite athenische Scebund (Leipzig 1877) 673-75. In 391-390 
Athens made allies of a dozen Greek cities in Asia and the northeastern coast of European 
Greece-and with two Thracian kings (above, note 38). Between 395 and 393 Athens made 
alliances with Thebes (Xen. 3.5.16), Boeotia, Corinth, Argos, Locris, Leucas, Acarnania, 
Ambracia, the Thracian Chalcidice (Diod. 14.82.1-3; Tod, GHI, vol. 2, nos. 101-08), Cos, 
Nisyros, Teos, Mitylene, Ephesus, Erythrae (Diod. 14.84.4) and possibly Eretria (Tod, 
GHI, vol. 2, no. 103; cf. P. Krentz, "Athens' Alliance With Eretria,” AJP 100 [1979] 
398-400; D. Knoepfler, “Sur une clause du traité de 394 avant J. C. entre Athènes et 
Erétrie," AJP 101 (1980] 462-69). In addition, the Greek cities of Asia that formed the 
Heracles coinage alliance of 394 (Byzantium Cnidus, Cyzicus, Ephesus, Iasus, Rhodes, 
Samos, and perhaps Lampsacus) mav have all adhered to the anti-Spartan cause too. See 
Cawkwell, “A Note on the Heracles Coinage Alliance of 394 n.c.," NC 6th ser. 16 (1956) 
69-75; Cawkwell, “The ZYN Coins Again," JHS 83 (1963) 152-54; contra J. M. Cook, 
“Cnidian Peraea and Spartan Coins," JHS 8. (1961) 67-72. 

42 Busolt (note 41 above) 675-76; see note 36 above. More recently, Seager (note 1 
above) 105-13, interprets Thrasybulus' actions as a restoration of the Athenian empire, 
hostile to Persia. On the other hand, G. T. Griffith argues (convincingly, to me) that 
Thrasybulus' measures were merely part of the war against Sparta; their imperialistic 
tone was only wishful thinking by Athens See "Athens in the Fourth Century," in 
P. Garnsey and C. R. Whittaker, eds., Imperialism in the Ancient World (Cambridge 
1979) 128-33. 

48 Xen. 4.8.27: 


TG £v tf ‘Aoig néAewvy ĝi tò BaociAEa oíAov roig “ASnvatoic elvai. 
441 Xen. 4.8.31: 


al &XXa1 “EAAnondévriai rióAgic pov Cvroc abroiq 
(sc. toic "A8nvaíoic) apvaBát;oo eb Éxoiev. 
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Thrasybulus won for Athens at Persia’s expense, Sparta did not think it 
worth the effort of wooing Arcaxerxes until 388. By then, however, he 
had a new reason for tiring of Athens: under Thrasybulus’ successors, 
Athens had begun to help two Persian enemies, Cyprus and Egypt.*® 

Thrasybulus, in sum, did not follow an anti-Persian policy any 
more than did Conon. Both men built up Athenian power at the risk of 
offending Persia, but neither wished for a complete break with Persia.‘® 

Since alliance with Persia was not a source of discord between 
Conon and Thrasybulus, and neither was the Athenian empire or 
Athenian constitution, a process of elimination returns us to the issue 
of personality. Thrasybulus and Conon were enemies in the 390s first 
because neither man's personal ambition brooked a subordinate role, 
and second because 20 years earlier they had chosen differently on the 
issue of Alcibiades; each man had since accumulated a store of hostility 
to the other. While explanations of motive are always somewhat specu- 
lative, these seem to interpret the facts most naturally. 

The rivalry between Conon and Thrasybulus provides a reminder 
of the way politics worked in Athens. Not that policy or principle never 
moved the Athenians; they did, but policy and principle were never 
divorced from personal loyalty. Athenian society generated profound 


friendships and equally profound hatreds, and these were not set aside 


in the political arena. Eris, strife, was as powerful a goddess in classical 
Athens as she was in the Bronze Age on the plain before Troy.*? 


Barry S. STRAUSS 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


55 Antalcidas’ mission to Artaxerxes: Xen. 5.1.6, 25. Chabrias' mission of aid to 
Evagoras of Cyprus in 388: Xen. 5.1.10. Cf. E. Costa, “Evagoras I and the Persians, ca. 411 
to 391 s.c." Historia 24 (1975) 40-56. By winter 389-888, che date of Aristophanes’ 
Plutus, Athens had made alliance with King Acoris of Egypt, a rebel against Persia. See 
Plutus 178 and schol.; Bengtson (note 36 above) no. 236, 183-84. 

46 Seager (note 1 above) 107-08. argues on the basis of Aristoph. Eccles. 856 that 
Thrasybulus opposed the peace of 392-391. If Seager has interpreted the text and dated 
the play correctly—open questions both (note 16 above)— Thrasybulus' opposition might 
betoken hostility to Persia. On the other hand, what Thrasybulus objected to in the peace 
was perhaps not Athens’ ccncessions in Asia to Persia, but its concessions in Greece to 
Sparta. On this peace see Andocides 3 and Philochorus, FGrH, 328 F 149a; for its date, see 
Cawkwell (note 1 above) 27€, n. 25. For an argument counter to mine, see Cawkwell (note 
1 above) 277. 

47 See the stimulating remarks on "Envy and the Spirit of Competition" in P. 
Walcot, Greek Peasants, Ancient and Madern. A Comparison of Sociai and Moral Values 
(Manchester, England 1970) 77-93. 


THE CHARITESIA AT BOIOTIAN ORCHOMENOS* 


The Charitesia, as the name indicates, were competitions in honor 
of the Graces. The cult of the Graces was quite prominent at Boiotian 
Orchomenos, and Pausanias (9.38.1) states that their sanctuary was the 
oldest in the city.! While athletic games were a feature of the festivities 
(IG 22.3160), the heart of the Charitesia, appropriately enough, was the 
musical and dramatic contests held under the presidency. of an ayw- 
vobétnc (IG 7.3195).? In his recent and judicious study of the Charitesia, 
A. Schachter has suggested that the dramatic and musical components 
of the festival were held in the theater.’ Although Pausanias does not 
mention a theater at Orchomenos,* one was discovered in 1972, which 
had been in use from the fourth century B.c. until later Roman times.5 
The theater is located at the eastern foot of Mt. Akontion between the 
Treasury of Minyas to the southwest and the church of the monastery 
of the Koimesis tes Theotokou (more simply known as the church at 
Skripou) to the northeast. The monastery is commonly thought to 
occupy the site of the sanctuary of the Graces. The modest purpose of 
this note is simply to adduce an unpublished inscription from the 
theater at Orchomenos to support Schachter’s hypothesis that the musi- 
cal and dramatic competitions of the Charitesia were indeed held in the 
theater. Parts of another, likewise unpublished, inscription will be put 
forward to indicate that the dedication was made by an agonothetes. 


* It is a special pleasure to thank Professor Theodoros G. Spyropoulos, currently 
Ephor of Sparta, for his generosity in allowing me to discuss these inscriptions. He 
kindly informs me that he will shortly publish a full treatment of them. Thanks are due 
also to several others, including Professor Stephen G. Miller, Director of the American 
School of Classical Studies; Caroline H. Buckler, who enlightened me about the architec- 
ture of the theater; and Professor Albert Schachter, who kindly gave advice on epigraphical 
matters. In view of the above, any remaining shortcomings of this note can only be 
attributed to me. 

1 CE. J. G. Frazer, Pausanias's Description of Greece V (London 1898) 172-80. 

2 For the best and most recent treatment of the Charitesia, with full bibliography 
and literary and epigraphical testimonia, cf. A. Schachter, Cults of Boiotia I (London 
1981) 140-44. 

3 Schachter (note 2 above) 144. 

1 For the possibility of a lacuna at 9.38.1, cf. H. Hitzig and H. Blümner, Pausaniae 
Graeciae Descriptio IIL.1 (Leipzig 1907) ad loc. (I11.1.378). 

5 A detailed description of the theater has regrettably not yet been published. For 
preliminary notices, cf. H. W. Catling, "Archaeology in Greece, 1973-74," Archaeological 
Reports (1973-1974) 20; T. Spyropoulos, '"Apxaiónrec kal Munpefa Boiwríac-dOubsriboc," 
Deltion 28 (1973) Chronika 258-59; "Elornogic £x Boiwtiac," AAA 6 (1978) 392-95. 

$ Frazer (note 1 above) 186-87; Hitzig and Blümner (note 4 above) 505. 
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The first inscription reads XAPITEIXIONTOAOTD (Xaprtetoiwv tò 
Aoy[eiov]),’ and as of 1983 still remained in the orchestra.* The inscrip- 
tion spans two architrave blocks of the theater, with the X beginning at 
the left margin of the first stone under three regulae. It continues on the 
second stone with the N. Between the two blocks, the regulae above the 
letters are equally divided. The combined length of the two blocks is 
226.5 cm, with a height of 34 cm. The letters of the inscription are large 
and well formed, averaging 6 cm in height and width, all with serifs 
and well spaced. The broken-bar zlpha suggests a date in Roman times, 
which agrees with the renewal of interest in the cult at that period.? 

The architrave blocks are in the Doric order, of gray marble, with 
anathyrosis on their end-faces. The marble of these stones is identical 
with that of several pier-and-half-column fragments, the cuttings of 
which indicate that they were part of the colonnade of the proskenion. 
There is no doubt that this architrave comes from the theater and not, 
like many antiquities built into the wall of the church at Skripou, from 
some other structure. Clearly referring to the games, this is a dedicatory 
inscription, probably set up by a president of the games, on the analogy 
of IG 7.3195.1-2 (4ywvobetiovtoc riv Xapireioiwv). 

This interpretation is strengthened by the second inscription, also 
engraved on an architectural member of the theater. It exists in two 
large fragments. The first reads INOAAOYAT ONOOET, with the initial 
I beginning immediately at the left-hand margin of the block, which is 
broken through the A. The upp:zr left end of the block, finished in 
anathyrosis, is damaged and the right end broken. The letters average 6 
cm in height and 6.5 cm in width. The lettering is hardly more than a 

‘deep scratch. The broken-bar alphas and serifs are prominent. The 
block is 279 cm in length and 41.5 cm in height. 

The second fragment of this inscription reads MNTEZT. The 
stone is badly broken on the left side through the M, while theright end 
is dressed in anathyrosis. It measures 105 cm in length and 41.5 cm in 
height. The size and style of the lettering are identical with those of the 
first fragment, and the marble is the same. The top side of this block, 
which is roughly dressed, bears a mason's mark in the shape of a T, 
with the bars of equal length and capped by serifs. 

? The restoration, Aoy[eiov], is recommended by similar dedications cited below, 
cf. notes 13-15. 

? For the publication of 26 choregic monuments dedicated to Dionysos, 25 of them 
tripod bases, also found in the theater, cf. P. Amandry and T. Spyropoulos, "Monuments 


chorégiques d'Orchoméne de Béotie," BCH 98 (1974) 171-246. 
? Schachter (note 2 above) 141. 
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Both fragments adorn white marble architrave, or epistyle, blocks 
in the Ionic order. The epistyle has the usual three overlapping fasciae, 
with the central band carrying the inscription. The differences in marble 
and especially in lettering amply prove that this dedication is unrelated 
to that mentioning the Charitesia. 

Although the second fragment of this inscription is too truncated 
to restore convincingly, enough is preserved of the first to indicate that 
it followed a common formula. Similar Boiotian inscriptions begin 
with the name of the agonothetes, followed by his patronymic, and a 
participle of dywvo8etéw to indicate his presidency.!? In this case, the 
name of the agonothetes is lost. His patronymic, INOAAOY, causes 
problems because the name seems to be otherwise unattested in Boiotia. 
A possible restoration is ['An]ivoAóov, in view of the popularity at 
Orchomenos of names beginning with 'Aytv-.!! Hence, the best restora- 
tion is [. . . 'Au]ivoAóov åywvoðerń[oac]. At the very least, the second 
inscription provides evidence for the dedication of an agonothetes in 
this theater. 

Neither of these inscriptions is a victor's list. They are both, owing 
to their presence on architectural members, connected with the theater. 
If one asks why an agonothetes would have chosen the theater as the 
object of his munificence, the most obvious answer is that the theater 
was the site of the competitions over which he had presided. Even 
greater weight can be given tc this conclusion. J. M. Fossey has found a 
classical inscription (yet unpublished) apparently belonging to the 
theater at Orchomenos, listing the various dedications to Dionysos of 
an agonothetes.!? Such theater dedications are common in Boiotia, as 
can be seen from the theater of the Amphiareion at Oropos. There an 
agonothetes dedicated the proskenion and pinakes to Amphiaraos.!? 
Another architrave block from this theater bore an inscription dedicating 
the skene to Amphiaraos.)4 Nor was this custom peculiarly Boiotian. In 
Anatolia the theater at Patara bore a similar inscription on the pros- 
kenion, in which two different people took credit for dedicating the 


19 E.g,, IG 7.3108.5, 4147.1; cf. also 3091.2, 

n Cf. index of IG 7; the restoration was suggested by Professor Schachter in a letter 
of 12 December 1982. Several other possibilities also exist. Names beginning with 'Ivo- 
seem to be nonexistent in Boiotia. 

12 J, M. Fossey, Topography and Population of Ancient Boiotia (Diss.: Lyon 1976) 
611.19, cited by Schachter (note 2 above) 180. 

35 Cf. E. Fiechter, Das Theater in Oropos (Stuttgart 1930) 15. 

14 Fiechter (note 13 above) 18; cf. IG 7.423. 
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proskenion, logeion, the eleventh step of the diazoma, and the awnings 
of the theater. 

In short, these inscriptions, so typical of Greek usage, prove that 
the musical and dramatic elements of the Charitesia were held in the 
newly unearthed theater at Orchomenos. This site was physically 
appropriate to these competitions, all the more so since the theater 
stood next to the sanctuary of the Graces, who were being honored.!$ 


JOHN BUCKLER 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Appendix: Unrelated Inscriptions 


1. A seat in the cavea of the theater at Orchomenos bears the 
letters POX. The block, of gray limestone, is reused. The lettering is 
irregular, with small serifs. The P is slightly higher than the O, which 
in turn is slightly higher than the X. The letters average 14 cm in height 
and 13 cm in width. 

2. In the yard of the church at Skripou is a funerary inscription 
bearing the name EENOKPATEIA, broken after the final A.” The letters, 
with serifs,are 3.2 cm in height and 2.3 cm in width. The arms of the K 
begin well below the upright stroke. The bars of the alphas could 
almost be called broken, were they not rounded. Of gray marble, the 
stone is 106 cm in height and 53 cm in width. It is decorated with a 
cornice molding and a molded base. 

3. Also in the yard of the church at Skripou i is another funerary | 
inscription, badly weathered. Carvad on a block of gray marble adorned 
with a pediment and akroterion above the name, the inscription reads 


KATIONXA 
. [XAJIPE 


The stone is 145-cm in height and 48 cm in width. The letters of the 
first line, which are easily read, average 5.0 cm in height and 4.7 cm in 


15 Cf, C. C. Vermeule, Roman Imperial Art in Greece and Asia Minor (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1968) 272-73, who discusses this inscription and the implications of such dedications. 

16 These findings may also support Schachter's suggestion (note 2 above, 144) 
about the connections among Dionysos, the Homoloia, and the Charites at Orchomenos. 

17 For a Boiotian Zevoxpdtea, see IG 7.1622, and for an example outside of Boiotia, 
SEG 2.310. For Zevoxpdteia, neither from Boiotia, cf. SEG 23.338, 24.259. 
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width. The smaller letters of the secand line, which average 2.5 cm in 
height and 2.0 cm in width, are quite faint. The letters of both lines 
exhibit pronounced serifs, all of them rather clumsy, and the Tl in the 
.first line is considerably elongated. Both alphas in the first line have 
the broken bar. The name Kánwv is very common in Boiotia.!? 
4. Ina field immediately south of ancient Haliartos lies a funerary 
inscription, which reads 


Ar 
AO 


vaca: 


The inscription dates from the Roman Empire to judge by the broken- 
bar alphas. The stone is 99 cm in length, with a dressed frontal surface 
of 48 cm from the top. It is 35 cm in width and 30 cm thick. The letters 
average 9 cm in height. On the top surface of the stone is an odd 
cutting, perhaps for a funerary ornament. 

Although an abbreviated name on a funerary inscription seems 
quite odd, there is no sign of lettering below the second line. Perhaps 
the stone has been reused. While the name 'AyáOuv is probably 
the likeliest restoration, too many other possibilities exist to allow 


certe oA y. 19 
E AR ny. 


18Cf. the index of IG 7, s.v. Kéártov, and SEG 3.368; 22.391, 410; 23.291; and P. 
Roesch, Éiudes béotiennes (Paris 1982) 467. 

19 Cf. the index of 7G 7, s.v. 'Ayáðwv. The index reveals other names ranging from 
'Ayaðá to "Ayabwevpoc. 


NEW PERSPECTIVES ON HORACE, ODES 1.5* 


Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa 
perfusus liquidis urget odoribus 
grato, Pyrrha, sub antro? 
cui flavam religas comam, 


simplex munditiis? heu quotiens fidem 5 
mutatosque deos flebit et aspera 
nigris aequora ventis 
emirabitur insolens, 


qui nunc te fruitur credulus aurea, 
qui semper vacuam, semper amabilem, 10 
sperat, nescius aurae 
fallacis! miseri, quibus 


intemptata nites. me tabula sacer 
votiva paries ind:cat uvida 
suspendisse potenti 15 
vestimenta maris dec. 


The first three stanzas of Odes 1.5 present the reader with a number 
of questions. Who is the speaker, and what relationship does he have 
wi:h Pyrrha? How does he know so much about her and the fate of her 
lover, whose identity appears to zrouse the speaker's curiosity as much 
as ours? Is the conversation that is implied by the speaker's queries real, 
oris it imagined in soliloquy? 'The answers generally given to these 
questions have produced a critical consensus which may be summarized 
easily.! The reader learns in the last stanza that the speaker is Horace—at 


*Tam grateful to Professors David Ross, Richard Thomas, and David Porter and 
to tie anonymous reader for AJP for their comments on an earlier craft of this paper. 

1See J. W. Mackail, "A Lesson on an Ode of Horace," CR 35 (1921) 2-7; 
S. Commager,. The Odes of Horace: A Critical Study (New Haven 1962) 51-52, 66-69, 
144-45; K. Quinn, “Horace as a Love Poet," Arion 2.3 (1963) 59-77; V. Póschl, “Die 
Pyr-haode des Horaz," Hommages J. Bayet, Coll. Latomus 80 (1964) 579-86; E. A. 
Fredricksmeyer, '"Horace's Ode to Pyrrha (Carm. 1.5)," CP 60 (1965) 180-85; D. West, 
Reeding Horace (Edinburgh 1967) 100-0"; M. Putnam, "Horace's Carm. 1.5: Love and 
Death," CP 65 (1970) 251-54; H. P. Syndikus, Die Lyrik des Horaz: Eine Interpretation 
der 2den (Darmstadt 19725 Band I, 79-35 (= Impulse der Forschung, Band 6); R. O. A. M. 
Lyne, The Latin Love Poets from Catullus to Horace (Oxford 1980) 217-22; cf. R. Storrs, 
Ad ?yrrham (London 1959). 
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least, Horace in his poetic persona—and that the poet was once like the 
gracilis puer in that he, too, sailed the seas of Pyrrha’s love. ‘This 
experience explains Horace’s present interest in Pyrrha and in her 
latest victim, whose exact identity finally does not matter, and it explains 
the poet’s ability wryly to predict the future of their affair. Whatever its 
precise nature, the conversation implied in the poem has been staged 
for the benefit of the readers, who are to imagine themselves as eaves- 
droppers on this conversation and as fellows with Horace in a kind of 
make-believe voyeurism. 

Approaching the poem from the point of view established by this 
interpretive framework, critics have analyzed its imagery, tone, and 
other characteristics with great sensitivity and success. Odes 1.5 may, 
however, offer itself to be approached from other points of view as well, 
especially since Horace frequently provides several vantage points for 
those readers who are willing to contemplate subtle possibilities and to 
adopt perspectives at which he has only hinted. I will explore this 
poem from the vantage points suggested by certain literary conceits in 
it and by parallels between it and Roman painting. The perspectives 
that I will adopt, despite their apparent boldness, merely enhance the 
usual framework for interpreting the poem. 

. The ode’s affinities to dedicatory epigrams have not gone un- 
noticed? but its strict adherence to the form deserves closer attention 
than it has received, particularly in light of the relation between this 
poem and Odes 3.26, an undisputed dedicatory verse whose affinities to 
Odes 1.5 several critics have remarked upon.? The dedicatory epigrams 
in the Palatine Anthology, especially in Book 6, have several or all of 
the following characteristics: (1) the god is named; (2) reference is made 
to the place where the dedication has been placed, usually a god's 
temple; (3) the object which has been dedicated is cited and is often 
described in detail; (4) events or a story associated with the dedication 
are recounted, sometimes at length; and (5) the dedicator is named and 
sometimes a reason is given for the dedication (e.g., gratitude, retirement, 
desire for a favor). The dedicator may be referred to in the first, second, 


2 Nisbet and Hubbard, Kiessling-Heinze. 

3 W. Wili, Horaz (Basil 1948) 182; H. Dettmer, ‘The Structural Pattern of Horace's 
Odes" (Diss., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 1976) 80, note 55; Péschi (note 1 above) 
585-86. See also C. P. Jones, “Tange Chloen Semel Arrogantem," HSCP 75 (1971) 81-83, 
and T. C. W. Stinton, ‘“Horatian Echoes," Phoenix 81 (1977) 164-68; in spite of their very 
different interpretations of 3.26, Jones and Stinton both acknowledge the relation between 
it and 1.5. 
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or third person, or In some combination thereof; often the dedicated 
object is presented as the speaker, and in a few instances the tablet itself 
is made "'to speak.” 

Odes 1.5 bears all the marks of a dedicatory epigram. The god is 
named, however ambiguously (potenti maris deo), the place where the 
dedication has been placed is indicated (sacer paries), reference is made 
to dedicated objects (tabula votiva, vestimenta), and a story associated 
with the dedication is relatec (in the first three stanzas). The tablet, or 
rather the sacred wall by means of the tablet, technically speaks for the 
dedicator (me),* who gives the reason for his dedication in the last 
stanza: he is grateful to have been rescued from a stormy love affair. As 
in a number of Hellenistic epigrams, especially those that recount at 
some length the events leading up to a dedication, the identifying 
marks of a dedicatory verse appear only near the end of this poem, and 
their postponement contributes to the epigrammatic twist that the last 
sentence provides.é 

Since the story related ina icc epigram should be associated 
closely with the experience that bas prompted the dedication, Horace 
must be drawing his Jescript:on of Pyrrha's present victim, and of the 
course their affair will take, directly from his own experiences with her: 
the poet has projected his own story upon the gracilis puer. As the 
young man will do in his turn, no doubt, when he has had enough of 
Pyrrha's duplicity and bad temper, Horace vowed (cf. votiva) at the 
height of the "storm" from which the god rescued him that he would 
make this offering if he should su-vive.’ 


*Cf. A.P. 6.97, 214. 

5 Horace is not retiring altogether from love affairs, however. Sailors who make a 
dedication in gratitude for surviving a storm do not thereby claim to be changing their 
line of work (cf. Quinn [note 1 above] "6). Dedications marking retirement usually 
involve the tools of one's trade, and the inscriptions accompanying them state the retire- 
ment explicitly or refer, for instance, to the dedicator's ald age (e.g., 4.P. 6.1, 4, 25, 70). 

6 Cf. A.P. 6.208, 217, 218, 220, 221, 223, 237, 245. 

? Cf. the vow made Ly a sailor at the height of a storm in 4.P. 6.245. In Odes 1.5, 
mutatos deos (6) suggests r.ot only the change in the gods' attitude toward the youth in 
his affair with Pyrrha, but also the change from land to sea and consequently from the 
god who has charge of the former realm to the god who holds sway in the latter. Mutatos 
deos thereby prefigures the ambiguity in the phrase potenti maris deo (15-16), which 
may refer to Venus as well as to Neptune: the masculine form does not exclude a female 
goddess, and the Greek amatory epigrame that play on the dual aspects of Aphrodite 
(goddess of love and of the sea) create a context which encourages Horace’s readers to 
think of Venus here (see A.P. 5.11, 17, 235; Kiessling-Heinze ad 1.8.1). Since this is a 
fanciful dedicatory verse, Horace neec not make his dedication to a clearly specified god 
but can mix his metaphors of sailors and lovers to the last word of the poem. 
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The parallel positions of the words me and te, however, underscore 
the contrast between Horace and the gracilis puer, for their parallelism 
stresses that the poet now enjovs a status equal to, and independent of, 
Pyrrha. Moreover, the antithesis between miseri and me emphasizes the 
differences between Horace and the whole throng of her hapless 
admirers.’ In the very act of making his dedication, the poet proudly 
advertises his hard-won independence and proves that he has extricated 
himself from any involvement with Pyrrha. He is therefore justified in 
distinguishing himself not only from the wretched men who, like the 
slender youth, have yet to learn her true nature, but also from the 
foolish lover that he once was.? Nevertheless, the mixture of sympathy 
and gentle condescension which Horace exhibits toward the gracilis 
puer he extends, implicitly, to his former self. This attitude is charac- 
teristic of the witty self-irony in which Horace regularly indulges, in 
the Odes and elsewhere: he often detaches himself from the very situa- 
tions in which he is most involved and includes himself among those 
whose foibles he fondly records and gently knocks. 

Horace’s display of allusiveness and subtlety in Odes 1.5 invites 
our further scrutiny of the poem. This scrutiny is especially justified 
since Horace often reveals a complex scene to the readers gradually and 
by unobtrusive clues.!? Many commentators since Porphyrio have rec- 
ognized that the phrase tabula votiva refers to a dedicatory picture, but 
the implications of this reference deserve to be explored more fully.” 


8 See Kiessling-Heinze. 

? Thus much more irony informs the contrasts between Horace-and the gracilis 
puer than is generally realized. On these contrasts see especially Fredricksmeyer (note 1 
above), whose observations require emendation on only one major point. Citing quo- 
tiens . . . emtrabitus insolens, he claims that, while the poet has learned his lesson, the 
youth probably will never learn his (184; cf. Putnam [note 1 above] 252, 254). But these 
words do not necessarily mean that the youth will never be able to free himself from 
Pyrrha, only that it will take many storms to persuade him that her lovely seas are not 
worth the storms which they entail. Presumably, Horace also experienced many storms 
before he finally called on the gods to free him from Pyrrha altogether. Horace claims to 
be the survivor not of a single storm but of the whole affair (cf. F. Villeneuve, Horace, 
Odes et Epodes, Tome 1 [Paris 1927] and Jones [note 3 above] 82). 

, 0 Gordon Williams calls this the poet's technique of gradual revelation: Tradition 
and Originality in Roman Poetry (Oxford 1968) 208-10. Cf. E. Fraenkel on Epode 16 in 
Horace (Oxford 1957) 42 ff. 

n Porphyrio ad v. 18: videmus autem hodieque pingere in tabulis quosdam casus 
quos in mari passi sunt, atque in fanis marinorum deorum ponere; Lewis and Short on 
tabula in 1.5.18 (s.v. H): “A votive tablet (on which a shipwreck was painted)." See also 
Póschl (note 1 above) 582, Nisbet and Hubbard, Kiessling-Heinze, T. E. Page, and the 
citations at note 13 below. 
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Horace need not mention the picture simply in order to meet the 
requirements of a dedicatory epigram, since his references to the sacred 
wall, and to the mariner’s clothing dedicated to a god, would be suffi- 
cient for that purpose.” Yet in this finely precise and economical poem 
Horace not only refers to the picture but even draws attention to it, 
through his careful phrasing of the last sentence. His use of the ablative 
of means in a periphrastic construction is more arresting than would 
be the more straightforward, “The votive tablet on the sacred wall 
shows that J... ." Furthermore, the arrangement of words in the last 
sentence achieves striking visual effects. The two pairs of interlocking 
adjectives and nouns on both sides of the verb indicat create a symmetry 
suggestive of a picture or picture gallery, and since no adjective appears 
in the same line with the noun it modifies, the words seem to be 
suspended, like the clothes which Horace mentions and like the pictures 
on a temple wall. Thus the poet invites us to pretend that we are 
standing before the temple wall on which the tabula votiva hangs, and 
that the poem we are reading is inscribed on the same tablet, perhaps 
beneath the picture.) Since Horace has urged us to use our visual 
imaginations, we might explore the possibility that we can ''see" the 
picture hanging right before our eyes. 

'The poem itself may enable us to do so. Since it otherwise bears 
all the marks of a dedicatory epigram, Odes 1.5 may well contain one 
further element that such poems sometimes included: a description of 
the dedicated object (see no. 3 above, page 55). Indeed, the vivid pictorial 
effects of this poem, although many of them are standard devices, are 
remarkable for their density and power.!* More remarkable, perhaps, 
are the close parallels between the pictorial effects in Odes 1.5 and the 
characteristics of paintings contemporary with it. 

In wall-paintings, which constitute most of the visual evidence 
from the last half of the first century, seascapes, idyllic landscapes, 


1? Since rescued sailors often dedicated other objects even when they had already 
offered up their clothing (Aen. 12.768-69), Horace's double offering is not surprising—if 
indeed he actually refers to two offerings. He does not, however, necessarily say that he 
has dedicated his clothes to the god, for his phrasing of the last sentence may indicate 
only that, like a sailor who has survived a marine disaster, he has weathered the stormy 
seas of Pyrrha's love. 

13 Cf, Wili (note 3 above) 249, Fredricksmeyer (note 1 above) 183, and especially 
Commager (note 1 above) 52. 

14 Mackail (note 1 above) 5; Quinn (note | above) 64-65, 67; Commager (note 1 
above) 59, 69; Nisbet and Hubbard; cf. M. O. Lee, Word, Sound and Image in the Odes of 
Horace (Ann Arbor 1969) 11-14, and H. Darnley Naylor, Horace, Odes and Epodes: A 
Study in Poetic Word Order (Cambridge 1922) 14-15. 
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sacral-idyllic scenes, gardens, and panoramic views are enormously 
popular, and the figures often placed in these settings tend to remain 
subordinate to their surroundings, or only of equal importance.» The 
painters achieve striking impressionistic effects, through special tech- 
niques of brushwork and through experiments in spatiality and 
perspective, in the play of light and shadow, and in the creative use of 
color. These effects often create a distinct atmosphere, of storminess or 
of pastoral calm, for instance.!5 

Odes 1.5 achieves remarkable impressionistic and atmospheric 
effects through literary devices that include the pictorial arrangement 
of words and the use of terms which suggest colors, contrasts in light 
and shadow, and the texture of surfaces. The complex elaboration of 
intermingled metapbors gives the impression that the landscape and 
the people in it somehow move in and out of one another, and in 
general the people in the poem derive their characters largely from 
their natural surroundings.!’ The painters create a vivid impression of 
a scene by depicting a few carefully chosen details; Horace follows the 
same procedure in his poem, and, significantly, he chooses details that 


15 On Roman and Hellenistic painting see M. Borda, La Pittura Romana, Le 
Grandi Civilta' Pittoriche 5 (Milan 1958); R. Brilliant, Roman Art from the Republic to 
Constantine (London 1974); C. M. Dawson, Romano-Campanian Mythological Landscape 
Painting (= YCS 9, 1944); C. M. Havelock, Hellenistic Art (Greenwich, Conn.); Amadeo 
Maiuri, Roman Painting, trans. Stuart Gilbert (Geneva 1953); E. Pfuhl, Masterpieces of 
Greek Drawing and Painting, trans. J. D. Beazley (London 1926); G. Picard, Roman 
Painting, Pallas Library of Art, vol. iv (Greenwich, Conn. 1968); J. J. Pollitt, The Art of 
Rome c. 753 B.C.-337 A.D.: Sources and Documents, Sources and Documents in the History 
of Art Series, ed. H. W. Janson (Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 1966); M. Robertson, A History of 
Greek Art, 2 vol. (Cambridge 1975); D. Strong, Roman Art, prepared for press by J. M. C. 
Toynbee (Middlesex 1980); T. B. L. Webster, Hellenistic Poetry and Art (New York 1964). 

16 Although Horace’s tabula presumably would have been an easel-painting, wall- 
paintings provide legitimate parallels for his picture. Easel-paintings enjoyed a higher 
status and were frequently copied by the muralists, who painted frames around their 
pictures, painted picture-hangers on the wall, and used other devices to present wall- 
paintings in the guise of easel-paintings (Brilliant [note 15 above] 149, 202; Maiuri [note 
15 above] 105; Picard [note 15 above] 47). In any case, the distinction between the two 
kinds of paintings is not always easy to make, since wall-paintings include not only 
frescoes but wooden panels, painted on an easel and then inserted into the walls (Brilliant 
(note 15 above} 149; Maiuri [note 15 above] 14). For valuable remarks about tablet-painting 
on walls, see Borda (note 15 above) 177-79. Horace finally makes the distinction between 
the two kinds of painting irrelevant since he invites comparison of his tabula with a 
wall-painting (see note 21 below). 

17 On word order, metaphors, and imagery in the poem, see especially Commager, 
Fredricksmeyer, Quinn, Pésch] (note 1 above), Nisbet and Hubbard, Kiessling-Heinze, 
and Lee and Naylor (note 14 above). 
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recall favorite motifs in paintings. Nymphs and goddesses often dally 
in grottoes,!8 for instance, and floral decorations both adorn the borders 
of pictures and fill idyllic landscapes.!9 Ships grace many seascapes, 
calm and stormy, while temples or shrines find their way into all sorts 
of paintings. Even the subject of Horace’s poem is a favorite among the 
painters, who delight in depicting amorous adventures.?? 

Odes 1.5 may share further characteristics of paintings contem- 
porary with it. Manv of the wall-paintings from the later phase of the 
Second Style (which ended at about 20-15 8.c.) create the illusion that 
the wall on which they are painted is broken down or broken through, 
and the viewer is led to imagine that he is actually looking into another 
room, into a courtyard, or upon a scene outdoors, often an impressive 
vista. Horace's poem similarly invites us to gaze at our leisure on scenes 
of which we are not a part but which we view from some safe yet 
unrestricted vantage point. One of the chief means bv which painters 
create the illusion of breaking down the surface of the wall is to paint 
columns and other architectural details which suggest spatial depth 
and simultaneously create the architectural setting from and within 
which the spectator views the scene depicted. In the last stanza of his 


18 A votive relief from Mr. Pentelikon (ca: 300 s.c.) depicts a peaceful and idyllic 
scene with three nymphs, Hermes, Pan, and the dedicator in the entrance to a cave (see 
Havelock [note 15 above. 197 and illustration 163); on similar Greek reliefs and the 
importance of the landscape element in them, see Robertson (note 15 above) 375. Webster, 
(note 15 above) 162-68, discusses the Alexandrian elaboration of this old tradition, which 
persisted in Rome. A wall-painting in the Casa di Sallustio, Domus A. Cossi Libani 
(Pompeii), for instance, s-ows Artemis bathing in a pool set in a rocky grotto, as Acteon 
looks on (see Dawson [note 15 above] 96-97, pl. 35). 

1? Floral decorations provide borders for both Roman paintings and reliefs, while 
flowers abound in garden scenes and other settings (for instance, in wall-paintings from 
the Villa of Livia at Prima Porta, the House of Livia on the Palatine, and the House of 
Fannius Sinistor at Boscoceale). The combination of bowers with caves or grottoes was 
very popular in Hellenistic and Roman art: see Webster, (note 15 above) 163-64, who, by 
way of example, describes a late fourth century Corinthian mirror that shows a nymph 
washing her hair in a cave, in the entrance of which wreaths and fillets hang, while 
plants grow from the floor; cf. a picture in the cubiculum of the villa at Boscoreale in 
which the bower and grotto are combined (illust. in Borda [note 15 above] 33). 

20 See especially Maiuri (note 15 above, 27-81, 77, 79, 81, and esp. 108 ff.) on the 
relation between the amorous themes of the painters and the witty epigrams of the 
Alexandrian poets. A number of wall-paintings from the late Republic and early empire 
depict a man and a woman embracing and suggest the pose that Pyrrha and the gracilis 
puer might strike; see, for example, Apollo and Daphne (from the House of the Dioscuri, 
Pompeii, fig. 129 in Pfuhl;, Neptune and a nymph (from Stabiae, pl. LX in Picard), and 
a number of pictures reproduced by Borda (note 15 above) 62, 130, 236, 251; cf. an 
ecphrastic poem of a painting in which Ares and Aphrodite embrace (A.P. 9.591). 
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poem, Horace "paints" the architectural setting in which we are to 
look at the picture on his votive tablet.?! 

The pictorial effects of Odes 1.5 suggest that, since Horace plays 
with a number of well-established topo: in this poem,?? he may also be 
having his fun with the literary commonplace of ecphrasis.?? Ecphrastic 
dedicatory epigrams of the Palatine Anthology often introduce an 
explicit reference to the offerings which they presumably accompany 
only after describing them, while other ecphrastic epigrams may not 
contain any such reference, and the reader is expected to infer the 
existence of the object. In either case, the process of imaginative inference 
and reconstruction provides much of the pleasure derived from reading 
these poems. Horace would therefore be doing nothing unusual in 
Odes 1.5 if he should introduce only in the last stanza, and then some- 
what coyly, an explicit reference to a dedicatory picture that he has 
been describing. Moreover, in some dedicatory poems in the Anthology, 
the description of the dedicated object serves simultaneously as the 
means of recounting the events associated with the offering,?* and two 
identifying marks of dedicatory epigrams are thereby combined (see 
nos. 3 and 4 above, page 55). Thus, the story told by Horace in his 


?! On illusionism generally, see especially Dawson (note 15 above) 58-67 and 
Borda (note 15 above) 19-54. The effects in Odes 1.5 suggest the ambivalence of certain 
Third Style paintings which “evince the visual implications of a conception of the wall 
as being there and not there simultaneously” (Brilliant [note 15 above] 152): Horace both 
invites us into a scene and then reminds us of the wall on which the picture hangs (cf. the 
early first century A.D. wall-painting from the Casa del Frutteto, Pompeii, reproduced by 
Brilliant, 153). The architectural trompe l'oeil effects in Horace's poem invite comparison 
of his tablet to a wall-painting (see note 16 above). 

22 For instance the storm of love, the comparison of a woman to the sea, the dual 
aspects of Venus as goddess of love and of the sea, the man who returns to a lover whom 
he knows he should leave. These conceits, some found as early as Semonides, are found 
in profusion in 4.P. Book 5 (amatory epigrams). See also Lyne's observations (note 1 
above) 221. 

?* On the tremendous importance and vitality of ecphrasis, see J. W. Mackail, 
Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology (London 1890) 47-50. Two collections by 
Gow and Page provide excellent commentary on a variety of ecphrastic epigrams: The 
Greek Anthology: Hellenistic Epigrams, 2 vol. (Cambridge 1965), and The Greek 
Anthology: The Garland of Philip, 2 vol. (Cambridge 1968). On the interaction between 
literature and the visual arts in Hellenistic Greece, see especially Webster (note 15 above); 
in Augustan Rome, E. W. Leach, Vergil's Eclogues: Landscapes of Experience (Ithaca 
1974) 70-112, 263-76; S. Silberberg-Pierce, “Politics and Private Imagery: The Sacral-Idyllic 
Landscapes in Augustan Art," Art History $.3 (Sept. 1980) 241-51. This interaction 
persisted through Lucian, Apuleius, and notably Philostratus: see particularly the 
Imagines of Philostratus the Elder. 

21 E.g., A.P. 6.203, 217, 218, 220, 221, 225, 237, 245. 
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poem may also contain a description of his votive picture. Or to put it 
another way, Horace may tell this story in part by describing his votive 
picture.25 

Several modern commentators have followed Porphyrio in en- 
visioning a shipwreck or similar marine disaster on the votive tablet. 
This picture is a plausible candidate because of actual practices among 
ancient sailors and because the second stanza presents a vivid description 
of a young man aboard a ship that is being tossed about on stormy seas. 
Furthermore, the poem as a whole would then conform in important 
respects to the conventions of ecphrastic epigrams. In many of these, 
the epigrammist provides subtle commentary on a scene as he describes 
it by drawing attention to specific details and by interjecting emotional 
exclamations.?’ He may also discuss events or scenes which, even though 
they are not actually represented, are relevant to the story which the 
object depicts or commemorates, and the viewers/readers thereby receive 
a larger context in which to interpret the scene before them.?? If the 
second stanza of Odes 1.5 describes Horace’s votive tablet, then the poet 
provides commentary on this picture by drawing attention to the young 
man’s surprise and dismay and by describing the storm in terms that 
stress the contrast between the young man's present and future expe- 
riences of Pyrrha.? Horace also arouses our sympathy and amusement 
through his dramatic exclamation beginning heu quotiens. In the first 
and third stanzas he relates the background to the events actually 


25 Such a procedure would not have been without precedent in Latin poetry. 
Williams, (note 10 above) 190 ff., argues that in Carm. 4, instead of zelling his own story, 
Catullus allows the dedicated ship to tell its story, and Catullus' only by implication. 
Williams argues further that Carm. 4 should be imagined as a description of a painting, 
even though the poem contains only the gentlest hints that it is ecphrastic. 

6 Lewis and Short, Nisbet and Hubbard, T. E. Page. Kiessling-Heinze. For Por- 
phyrio, see note 11 above. 

27 E.g., Antipater of Thessalonika describes a painting (or perhaps a statue-group) 
in which Niobe is the subject: "Why, woman, have you raised your shameless head to 
Olympus, letting your godlike hair fall from your godless head? Seeing Leto's great 
wrath, o mother of many, bewail now your bitter and wrong-headed strife!" (A.P. 
16.138.1-4). Frequently the epigrammists address the spectator, even calling out “Look!” 
as they draw attention to specific details (see especially 4.P. Book 14). 

28 In A.P. 16.133, for instance (see note 27 above), Antipater refers to events preceding 
the scene actually depicted when he mentions Leto's wrath and Niobe's wrongheaded 
strife, and he concludes the epigram by telling Niobe that she will become a lifeless rock, 
worn out by care. Cf. A.P. 6.221 by Leonidas of Tarentum and Catullus, Carm. 4 (see 
note 25 above). 

23 For instance, "the seas rough with black winds," as opposed to the bright colors 
and calm weather suggested by rosa, Pyrzha, flavam, aurea, nites, vocuam, aurae. 
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depicted, and in the fourth he provides further relevant information. 
The poet thereby gives a fuller context in which to interpret the picture: 
the storm which we “see” before us is a metaphor (an allegory, really) 
for the hazards of love and specifically for the hazards of a love-affair 
with Pyrrha. 

If the second stanza of Odes 1.5 is ecphrastic, the picture it describes . 
nonetheless remains a dedication erected by Horace. Since this picture 
should depict the very storm which its dedicator has survived, the poet 
himself must be the man whom we actually see aboard the storm-tossed 
ship. In the poem, however, Horace envisions another man riding such 
a ship, and he thereby establishes a link between himself and the gracilis 
puer. The future tense (flebit, emirabitur) assures us that the slender 
man of the poem will soon experience the events that we see depicted in 
the picture; simultaneously, we realize that the man in the picture—that 
is, Horace—has experienced not only this storm but also the events 
related in the first stanza and further discussed in the third. By the time 
we reach the last sentence, we understand fully the history behind the 
poet’s dedication. Locating the description of the picture in the second 
stanza leads to the same conclusion reached by reading the poem simply 
as a dedicatory verse: in the inscription, Horace imaginatively projects 
all of his own experiences with Pyrrha onto another man. 

Although Horace's votive tablet may contain the scene described 
in the second stanza, several conventions of ecphrastic epigrams suggest 
an alternative interpretation. Poems in the Anthology generally use the 
present tense, rather than the future, for describing the scene actually 
depicted. Moreover, the epigrammist frequently addresses statements or 
poses questions to a figure in the work he is describing as a dramatically 
effective means of guiding the spectators and enriching their apprecia- 
tion.” Thus Horace may well be describing the scene depicted on his 
tablet in lines 1-5 (quis . . . munditiis) and in 9-13 (qui... nites): on 
a bright and balmy day, in the middle of a glen or grotto that is 
overarched and filled by roses, an alluring woman is in a passionate 
enibrace with a slender young man. Horace addresses Pyrrha, that is, 
the woman in the picture, and he interrogates her not because he is 
ignorant of her lover's identity, but because he wants to guide the 
spectators through the picture in a lively fashion. In lines 5-8 (heu 


In A.P. 16.133, for instance (see notes 27 and 28 above), Antipater uses the 
present tense for the scene actually depicted and the future for describing Niobe's meta- 
morphosis into a rock. Antipater addresses and interrogates Niobe in this epigram; cf. 
A.P. 9.388; 16.181, 184, 137, 141, 144, 157, 171, 195-97, 201, 231, 251, 318. 
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insolens), and tc some extent perhaps in 12-18 (miseri . . . nites), 
the poet interjects observations outside of the picture but highly relevant 
to it. With constermation he informs the viewers that a storm will 
transform the peace-ul scene actually depicted and that other lovers 
(miseri) lurk in the wings, in a corner of the picture or just outside the 
frame. The poet thereby warns that Pyrrha's shining beauty, now 
enjoyed by the gracicts puer, also attracts other men who will prompt 
her to betray the ycuth. The information about events outside the 
picture, together with the subtle commentary implicit in the poet's 
exclamations, in the details he focuses upon, and in the imagery he 
uses, provides the spectators with an ominous context in which to 
interpret the happy scene before them. 

This scenario dispenses altogether with the device of projection. 
Sirce the picture should record events which its dedicator has lived 
through and which have motivated his dedication, the poet must be 
identified with the gracilis puer, of the picture and of the poem. He 
answers his own questions (quis puer? cui?) with an epigrammatic 
irony, wholly appropriate to the last stanza of this poem, in the word 
me! Nevertheless, zlthough Horace was once none other than the 
gracilis puer, he is a mew man now. Odes 1.5 marks the end of his affair 
with Pyrrha, and, wiser now, the poet can pointedly distinguish himself 
from the wretched nen for whom Pyrrha still holds allure. Like 
Odysseus entertaining the Phaeacians in the last stage of his journey 
home, Horace proves that he has put the past behind him because he is 
able to recount that past. He has even advanced to the point where ‘he 
car. recall with affection the happier days of his relationship with 
Pyrrha and find some amusement in the naiveté of which he was once 
capable. 

Although both >f the possibilities outlined thus far conform well 
to the conventions of ecphrastic poetry, neither is fully satisfying. If the 
second stanza is ecohrastic. Horace employs tenses in a manner 
uncharacteristic of ecohrastic epigrams, while the first and third stanzas 
would describe a scene unusual for dedications made in gratitude for 
surviving an unpleasant event.32 There may, however, be another can- 

?! In terms of the overall structure of the poem, the final sentence (me. . . deo) 
corxesponds to the interrogative sentences in 1-5, for together they reiterate the contrast 
between “before” and “afer” which appears in the stanzas they embrace. In fact, the first 
four and a half and the lag three and a half lines could form a two-stanza poem. 

82 Horace may, of course, intentionally and playfully be varying convention by 


commemorating his disastrous affair with a scene from its happier days. Even this scene 
is ominous because of the larger context in which he puts it, his use of such words as 
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didate for Horace’s votive picture. It might contain a continuous narra- 
tive and include both scenes suggested by the first three stanzas. The 
Romans displayed from an early daze a marked interest in depicting 
continuous narratives, and they often provided a continuous landscape 
or seascape to unify a composition, particularly one presenting distinct 
episodes in a story.*5 From the late Republic and early Empire come a 
number of large-scale continuous friezes, while many small paintings 
also employ the continuous style.?! Paintings often combine landscape 
and seascape. Pictures recording the stories of Daedalus and Icarus, 
Polyphemus and Galatea, and Perseus and Andromeda, for instance, 
set distinct episodes in each realm.” Narrative clarity is frequently 
achieved by a device that also enhances the unity of the composition: 
the repetition of a figure or figures from one scene to the next. 

'The complexity in the compcsition of many of these pictures 
indicates that Roman painters would have had little difficulty in 
depicting both episodes in the story that Horace's poem tells, although 
the variety in their composition does not provide us with a single 
model for his picture. We might imagine the lower-left portion to 
present Pyrrha and the man embrac:ng in a rose-filled glen or grotto; 
near the middle of the picture the lard of this scene might meet the sea, 
and in the distance (perhaps in the upper right) we could see a storm- 
tossed ship carrying the repeated figure of the gracilis puer. A very 
different picture is also possible. The grotto scene might dominate the 
center and the foreground of the picture, while in the distance, on the 
sea as it spreads out toward the top of the painting, we might see the 
ship with its passenger in much distress. It is even possible that the 
storm scene might dominate, although both the greater detail in which 
the earlier episode is described and the poet’s use of the present tense in 


sperat and fallacis, and his use of sea imager” to describe it (e.g., urget, cf. Odes, 2.10.2; 
intemptata, cf. Odes 3.4.31, 3.2.22, Verg. Ecl. 4.32; nites). He may also intend some 
humor in the image of himself as gracilis. 

33 On continuous narratives in Roman landscape paintings, see Dawson (note 15 
above) passim, especially 180-99; Brilliant (rote 15 above) 189-92, 228; Picard (note 15 
above) 8-23. 

34 Among the former are the Odyssey frieze and friezes at the Villa of the Mysteries 
at Pompeii, the Villa Farnesina in Rome, and the Villa of Fannius Sinistor at Boscoreale. 
Dawson reproduces a number of smaller paintings in the continuous style. Most of 
these are Third Style paintings and later than 30-23 s.c., but the House of Menander 
(ca. 30-20 s.c.), for instance, already contains panel-paintings depicting two episodes in 
the same picture (see Maiuri [note 15 above] 14-76). 

35 See Dawson's plates and his discussion in Chapters 3 and 4 (note 15 above), 
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the first and third stanzas seem to give the peaceful scene on land 
greater prominence. 

If the entire first three stanzas describe Horace’s votive tablet, then 
he asks questions of Pyrrhz, a figure in one part of his painting, in 
order to guide the viewer, and in general he interjects exclamations, 
uses elaborate metaphors, and employs other forms of implicit and 
explicit commentary to enable us properly to interpret the picture. The 
poet answers his own questions about the identity of the gracilis puer 
with the word me. The complexity of a picture in the continuous style 
would have been unusual for a tablet painting dedicated by a sailor, 
but then Horace is no ordinary mariner, and the architectural trompe 
l'oeil effects of the last stanza should not lead us to expect that this is a 
humble tablet painting. 

Since Horace almost certainly does not refer to a real votive picture, 
we may not be forced to choose between the possibilities that I have 
outlined but.can simply enjoy contemplating them.** In any case, 
determining which of these scenarios might best conform to the con- 
ventions of ecphrastic epigrams may be less important than considering 
the larger effects of :he ecphrastic devices in this dedicatory verse. By 
discussing his affair with Pyrrha through indirection and in a subtly 
elaborated context suggestive of votive paintings, their attendant 
inscriptions, and even wall paintings, Horace exaggerates the impor- 
tance of the whole affair tc the point of parody and thereby keeps 
himself at a safe distance from his own passions. Such ironic self- 
detachment is thoroughly characteristic of this poet. 


36 There may be still another possibility. The picture might show either a man 
who is hanging up his drenched clothing on a temple wall or a temple wall already so 
adorned. (For such votive pictures and dedicatory epigrams meant to accompany them, 
see Havelock [note 15 above] pl. 163, 171; Robertson [note 15 above] 373-78; and A.P. 
6.46, 151, 171, 208, 336). This picture would indicate that Horace has been rescued from 
the very condition to which the gracilis puer of the poem is about to be reduced, and 
Horace would be projecting his own story onto the slender young man. This scenario is 
not very attractive, however, because it deprives the picture of much interest and does not 
account for the presence of the charzcteristic devices of ecphrasis found in the first three 
stanzas. The ecphrastic devices in the fourth stanza are better attributed simply to their 
creating architectural trompe l'oeil effects. 

37 Cf. Commager's insightful comments (note 1 above, 155-56): "In poems as per- 
sonal as the amatory Odes claim to be, we expect a direct relationship with the author, 
but Horace invites us to nothing more intimate than a triangular area cf experience... . By 
hopelessly exaggerating an event's siznificance he makes it into a joke he shares with us. 
Only thus could he forestall possible mockery for giving to his feelings a disproportionate 
importance, for he knew that to laugh at oneself is the only guarantee of being laughed 
with as well as at." i 
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By tantalizing us with the possibility that he describes the votive 
painting which this dedicatory verse should accompany, Horace also 
calls special attention to the poem’s visual effects and suggests a context 
for interpreting them. The very success with which the entire poem 
actually recreates the impressionistic, atmospheric, and trompe l'oeil 
effects characteristic of paintings cortemporary with it invites us to 
imagine that the poem itself is the picture, and that the page from 
which we read is the sacred wall on which the picture hangs. Viewing 
the poem not only as à dedicatory verse that describes a picture, but also 
as the very picture which it describes, would conform to Commager's 
observation: "Several of the Odes commemorating some person or object 
have a proleptic quality. . . . Certain poems, that is to say, which appear 
only to describe objectively some message, or to make some promise, 
turn out to be themselves the substance of that message, or the redemp- 
tion of that promise.'?? Both the self-referential character of Odes 1.5 
and the implied identity between the poem and a physical work of art 
prefigure on a small scale the larger cesign of which this ode is a part. 
In the last poem of the collection Horace will address his readers in the 
first person and with a confident directness, claiming that Odes 3.30 is 
an epigram attached to a monumentum aere perennius—the monument 
which is Odes 1-3.39 

Kenneth Quinn has observed that “the words [simplex munditiis] 
could provide a serviceable judgment of.the poetry [Horace] writes.’’49 
It is perhaps equally true that Horace's poetry shares another trait with 
Pyrrha, for it may be fallax, more than what it at first appears to be. 
While the standard approach to Odes 1.5 retains its force, the perspectives 
from which I have explored it suggest a darker and more cunning side 
to the poem's character. Like the lady herself, Odes 1.5 may be several 


38 Commager (note 1 above) 324. He considers Odes 1.5 specifically to bea poem of 
this type (see 324, n. 22) and suggests that the poem is a picture and that the page on 
which it is printed is the “sacred wall" (52). 

39 As one of the first nine poems that form a dazzling introduction to Odes 1-3, and 
as a poem that constitutes the picture it describes, Odes 1.5 prepares us for the poet’s use 
of pictorial effects in other poems and for bis careful arrangement of the poems in 
relation to one another: like pictures hung in a gallery, each of the odes has been assigned 
its proper place in relation to others. In calling the wall on which Odes 1.5 and the other 
poems hang sacer, Horace may anticipate his role as Musarum sacerdos (Odes 3.1.3) and 
as vates (see J. K. Newman, Augustus and the New Poetry, Coll. Latomus 88 [1967] and 
The Concept of Vates in Augustan Poetry, Col.. Latomus 89 [1967], and Commager [note 
1 above] 13-20). 

* Quinn (note 1 above) 69; cf. K. J. Recxford, Horace (New York 1969) 13, 97. 
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When he died on May 30, 339, Eusebius of Caesarea had not yet 
put the finishing touches to his Life of Constantine: another hand gave 
it to the world as Eusebius left it, with many obvious doublets, inele- 
gancies, and other signs which reveal that its author had not completed 
his final revision.! The Life of Constantine, as it survives, represents a 
conflation of two literary genres, two conceptions, two drafts. The 
earlier was a conventional panegyric of the dead emperor; the other, 
which resembles Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History in presentation and 
technique, is an account of Constantine as a Christian emperor, with 
an almost exclusive emphasis on his actions and policies in the religious 
sphere and with relevant documents quoted entire. 

The central section of Book Two, between the defeat of Licinius 
(narrated in II.1-19) and the origins af the Arian controversy (described 
allusively and tendentiously in 11.61-62), begins with a relic of the 
earlier draft. Eusebius summarizes legislation in favor of the Christians 
which Constantine enacted immediately after he defeated Licinius in 
324 (11.20-22). There immediately supervenes, however, a long and 
homogeneous stretch of the Life which quotes the full text of the law 
just summarized, and summarizes cther documents which Eusebius 
does not quote. It may be analyzed schematically as follows: 


11.24-42 Letter of Constantine to the provincials of Palestine. Con- 
stantine expounds his view of his imperial mission to convert 
the Roman Empire'to Ch-istianity (24-29), orders the resti- 
tution of status and property to Christians who lost them 
under Licinius' anti-Christian legislation, or to relatives or 
the church in the case of martyrs (30-36), and ordains that 
all present owners of confiscated Christian property, includ- 
ing the imperial fiscus, shall surrender it with all speed 
(37-42). 

IL43-46 43 Constantine's will was obeyed. 

44 Constantine appointed mainly Christians to be provin- 
cial governors and forbade pagan governors the long- 


1G. Pasquali, Hermes 46 (1910) 3692£.; F. Winkelmann, Eusebius Werke 1.1 
(Berlin GCS, 1975) liii ff. 
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established custom of preceding official business with a 
sacrifice. 

45 Next Constantine issued two laws: one forbade “the dis- 
gusting idolatry performed of old in cities and country- 
side,” specifically the erection of cult-statues, consultation 
of oracles, and sacrifice (wc... pate pův Obew kaðóov 
unóéva), while the other ordered the building of new 
churches and enlarging of existing ones to receive converts 
to Christianity. 

46 Letter of Constantine to Eusebius instructing him to 
enlarge existing churches or build new ones and to apply 
to imperial officials for funds. ` 

II.47-60 Introduction to (47) and text of (48-60) a letter of Constantine 
to the eastern provincials. 


The significance, even the meaning, of the last letter depends on 
its date and context. Eusebius expressly sets it later than the prohibition 
of sacrifice (47.1): hence its guarantee to the eastern provincials that 
they may retain possession of their “shrines of falsehood” should be 
less important than its total silence about their right or ability to perform 
ritual acts of sacrifice in pagan temples. On the assumption that 
Eusebius' report is reliable and accurate, it may be argued that in 324 
Constantine established Christianity as the official religion of the 
Roman Empire, and that he carried through a systematic and coherent 
reformation, at least in the eastern provinces which he conquered in 
324 as a professed Christian in a Christian crusade against the last of 
the persecutors.? 


Such was one of the main theses of a recent study of Constantine 
anc Eusebius, whose interpretation of Constantine proceeded from the 
prohibition of sacrifice which Eusebius attests. A long and careful 
rev-ew by Dr. H. A. Drake contests both the overall interpretation of 
Constantine there advanced and the very existence of a prohibition of 
sacrifice, which is twice characterized as a “posited law.'* A protest 
must be entered. In the normal meaning of words, a “posited law" isa 
law whose existence is posited, postulated, or assumed as a hypothesis 


2 Constantine and Eusebius (Cambridge, Mass. 1981) 210ff., 245 ff. 
* AJP 103 (1982) 462-66. 
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to explain either other evidence or a historical situation which otherwise 
seems inexplicable. A “posited law" is by no means an apt description 
of a law whose existence Eusebius asserts in categorical and explicit 
terms. However, something more serious is at issue than Dr. Drake's 
use of words: did Constantine issue a prohibition of pagan sacrifice or 
not? 

Eusebius, fortunately, does not stand alone. The Theodosian Code 
preserves a brief extract from an im>erial constitution addressed in 341 
to Crepereius Madalianus, the vicarius of Italy, which prescribes quick 
and appropriate punishment for anyone who “contra legem divi prin- 
cipis parentis nostri et hanc nostrae mansuetudinis iussionem ausus 
fuerit sacrificia celebrare" (CTh XV1.10.2). That might seem confirma- 
tion enough: not only Eusebius writing between 337 and 339 in Pales- 
tine, but also the emperor Constzns in 341 affirm that Constantine 
forbade pagan sacrifice. In an earlier publication, Dr. Drake addressed 
himself to the law of 341: he seized 2n the fact that Constantine's law is 
not extant, construed it as “a curious lack of documentation," and 
argued that “it is permitted to woncer whether it is not another example 
of the method of tardy attribution that Constantine's sons engaged in 
rather freely.'"* In his review, Dr. Drake brings into play Libanius’ 
claim, made in 386 or thereabouts, that Constantine "made absolutely 
no alteration in the traditional forms of worship” (Orat. XXX.6, trans. 
A. F. Norman), and he puts Libanius on the same level as Eusebius, 
since "neither statement is documented." He contends, moreover, that 
Eusebius cannot be believed: “‘his tendency to see everything through a 
pro-Christian filter is too well known for a statement this broad and 
general to be taken at face value.” 

Such thoroughgoing skepticism about Eusebius is hard to refute. 
It should perhaps be left to defeat itself. However, two considerations 
deprive the skeptical arguments of almost all their force. First, the loss 
of Constantine's law prohibiting sacrifice is not in itself suspicious. 
There is a perfect parallel in Constantine's legislation on another sub- 
ject. The lawyer and ecclesiastical historian Sozomenus had read three 
laws issued by Constantine on the manumission of slaves in ecclesia 
(HE 1.9.6). But the Theodosian Ccde and the Justinianic Code preserve 
only two of Constantine's laws or. the subject (CJ 1.13.1; CTh IV.7.1 = 
CJ 1.13.2), and it is the innovatory law first establishing manumissio in 


4H. A. Drake, In Praise of Constantine: A Historical Study and New Translation 
of Eusebius’ Tricennial Orations ‘Berkeley 1976) 150, n. 17. 
5 AJP 103 (1982) 465. 
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ecclesia as a valid legal form which has perished, even though it is 
clearly presupposed in the two extant laws.® 

Second, Eusebius’ failure to quote the law prohibiting sacrifice 
can readily be explained. Like the law prohibiting provincial governors, 
vicarii of dioceses, and praetorian prefects from sacrificing before they 
commenced official business (11.44), the prohibition of the erection of 
cult-statues, the consultation of oracles, and sacrifice on any occasion 
was probably enacted by letters addressed to imperial officials. Eusebius, 
therefore, had probably never seen a copy of the original law. He knew 
the law through the regulations which the praetorian prefect residing 
at Antioch or the governor of Palestine issued on receipt of Constantine's 
instructions in order to put them into effect. Eusebius could normally 
quote only those imperial documents whose text he possessed: his failure 
to quote a letter of Constantine to praetorian prefects or provincial 
governors is neither surprising nor suspicious, and it lay beyond the 
scope of the Life of Constantine to quote proclamations which prefects 
or governors issued in compliance with the emperor's orders. 

It is hardly legitimate, moreover, to prefer Libanius to Eusebius, 
or even to regard his testimony as being of equal weight. Not only was 
Libanius writing nearly five decades after the death of Constantine and 
in an apologia addressed “to the emperor Theodosius on behalf of the 
temples," but he does manifestly exaggerate. Libanius does not claim 
merely that Constantine did not prohibit pagan sacrifice; he claims 
that he “made absolutely no alteration in the traditional forms of wor- 
ship" apart from confiscating temple treasures. Even Dr. Drake concedes 
that Constantine forcibly suppressed some pagan cults, as Eusebius 
attests (Panegyric to Constantine 8.4 f£.)." 


The point at issue is no trivial one. It concerns more than the 
validity of a modern interpretation of Constantine. It concerns the 
accuracy and probity of Eusebius of Caesarea, the most voluminous and 
most important surviving witness to the “Constantinian revolution.” 


T. D. BARNES 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


§ Constantine and Eusebius (1981; 50£. CTh IV.7.1 is unambiguously and unprob- 
lematically dated April 18, 321, while the correct date of CJ 1.13.1 appears to be December 
8, 316; cf. The New Empire of Diocletian end Constantine (Cambridge, Mass. 1982) 73. 

7H. A. Drake, In Praise of Constantine (1976) 65 ff. 


INTERPRETATIONS 
HOMERIC AXPEION 


In his paper on Penelope's laugh at Od. 18.158-68 (AJP 104:2, 
172-78), D. Levine argues, I think convincingly, that the queen's 
laughter stems not from helplessness, confusion, or embarrassment, 
but rather from her triumphant and pleasurable recognition of her 
own cleverness in setting a dolos for the suitors. In passing, Levine 
touches on the controversy surrounding dypeiov in line 163 and lists 
the broad array of meanings, ancient and modern, proposed for the 
term describing Penelope's laugh: “pale, idle, inane, useless, helpless, 
needless, pointless, forced, silly, aimless, improper, artificial, ill-timed, 
fruitless, feigned, superficial, queer, and foolish."! The problem is 
considerably compounded by the fact that aypeiov occurs only once 
again in Homer ina very different context to describe Thersites’ glance 
after he has been roundly thrashed by Odysseus: 


6 6' &p' eto vápfinoév te, 
åAyńcag 6’ dypeiov iSwv dnopdpEato 6ákpv. 
(Il. 2.268-69) 


The range of meanings offered for àxpeïov here is quite as diverse and 
extensive as those put forward for the Odyssey passage: untimely, con- 
torted, weak and humiliated, at a loss, helpless, silly and embarrassed, 
useless, stupid, ashamed, with a grimace, a forced meaningless look, 
deceptive.? As Levine remarks: “The soldier and the queen are worlds 


1 D. B. Levine, "Penelope's Laugh: Odyssey 18.163," AJP 104 (1983) 172-78. 

? The Scholia (Erbse) offer: tò do8evic kal Bdpouc ph ueréxov; dpyiGopévov kat pr 
Svvapévov éápóvaoca: tò BAgppa; dxafpwo ónoffA&pac; tò. rpóourtov roig 5ákpvow 
åpoppúoac. Erbse also cites Apollonius Soph. 49, 20: dyevvéc, elz ob6spíav xpeíav 
éuBAépac, Ñ okvOpurnácag «al olov &aorpépac trjv čv. Cf. Eustathius 217.86, and 
Etymologicum Mag. 182.41: Go8evdic xal ranewüc. A sampling of modern interpretations: 
J. U. Faesi, Homers Iliade (Berlin 1858): “à. x. bezeichnet die alberne und verlegene 
Miene dessen, der vor Scham nicht weiss, wo er sein Gesicht hinwenden soll, um keinen 
Blicken Anderer zu begegnen." A. Pierron, L'Iliade d'Homère (Paris 1883): "d'un air 
hébété . . . qui n'est bon à rien, par conséquent, stupide." K. F. Ameis and C. Hentze, 
Homers Ilias (Leipzig 1884): “einen unnützen Blick werfend, ohne bestimmtes Ziel und 
Gegendstand, eine Folge seiner Verlegenheit, daher: mit verlegenen Blick." Cf. Anhang 
(Leipzig 1877) 119-20. D. B. Monro, Homer Iliad (Oxford 1884): “ ‘with a grimace,’ a 
forced meaninglesslook." W. Leaf, The Iliad (London 1900): “with helpless look . . . the 
word seems to imply a dazed 'silly' expression, as though Thersites could not recover 
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apart. They are both surprised, but their circumstances are otherwise so 
different that scholars who cite the parallel are forced to explain dypeiov 
differently for each scene.’ 

Hitherto, no one has been able to come up with a completely 
satisfactory definition which suits both passages.í Moreover, those 
meanings that appear the most plausible seem furthest removed froma 
semantic connection with ypefy.5 Hence, a good many scholars have 
simply given up the game.® Yet I believe a common denominator can 
be discovered to account for both instances of the term and one that 
accords with Homeric usage. I propose that the meaning of dypetov 
derives from the formulaic expression od5é ti oe (or ue) yon, which 
often enough in Homer does not mean “you need not” but must be 
translated as “it does not befit you." A few examples may suffice for 
demonstration. In the Zirst book of the Odyssey, "Mentes" concludes 
his speech of advice to Telemachus as follows: : 

ot6é ti oe xp 

vnmáag oyéew, trel obkét rrAtkoc &oof. 

(Od. 1.296-97) 


Here we should translate “it does not suit you" or “it is inappropriate. 
for you to continue to behave like a child.” Similarly, Phoenix pleads 
with the unrelenting Achilles ir. the Embassy: 


AAA, 'AyiAe6, Sánacov Oupóv péyav’ o56€ Ti o£ xpr| 
vnAséc fitop Éxeiv:. otpentol &é te xai Beo abtoi. . . . 
(Il. 9.496-97) 


from the sudden shock and grasp the position." Further suggestions can be gleaned from 
H. Ebeling, Lexicon Homericum (Leipzig 1885), and R. van Bennekom in the Lexikon 
des frühgriechischen Epos (Göttingen 1978) s.v. &xpeloc. 
3 Levine (note I above) 173 and note. 
1 Cf. W. Büchner, "Die Penelopeszenen in der Odyssee,” Hermes 75 (1940) 141; 


"s. “Daraus eine für die beiden Homerstellen passende Bedeutung abzuleiten, ist trotz vieler 


Bemühungen nicht gelungen. Die umlaufenden Erklärungen .. . passen auch immer 
nur für eine der beiden Stellen, so dass für die andere eine neue gesucht werden muss." 

5 As van Bennekom (note 2 above: correctly points out: “der Kontext legt die Bed 
[eutung] ratlos, hilflos, verlegen nahe, die semant [ische] Verbindung zu xpein ist dann 
aber nicht ganz klar.” 

6 For instance, E. Boisacq, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque (Paris 
1916), concludes concerning dxpeiov: “adv. d'origine et de sens peu clairs." Büchner 
(note 4 above) 143, resigns himself to corsidering &ypetov among the "dunklen Wörtern 
des Epos," which neither ancients nor moderns have been able to explicate. Similarly, 
R. Merkelbach, Untersuchungen zur Odyssee (Zetemata 2) (München 1951) 12, n. 1, 
remarks on the Penelope scene: “Sie lacht dxpeiov, aber wir wissen bekanntlich nicht, 
was das heisst." 

* CE. LS] s.v. xon, no. 2. 
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It is inappropriate and unsuitable for Achilles to keep a heart without 
pity, for even the gods can be tumed. Or again, a disguised Apollo 
rebukes Hector for holding back from battle: 


“Extop, rírrre payne dnanaósai ob6€ tÍ oe yer. 
aid’ gov foowy elui, técov oéo péptepog &inv: : 
Q1. 16.721 ~22) 


At the other end of the social scale, :he beggar Odysseus responds to the 
threats of Iros: 


Baidu’, obte ti ge béo xaxdv obt’ dyopsóu, 

ote tivà dOovéur Sdpevat kal nó?’ dveAdvta. 

od6dc¢ 6" Gudotépouc õe yeioetan, od6é Ti oe xpr| 

ddAotpinv dOovéetv: Goxéeic 66 po elvan GAAS 

wc rep Eywv, SABov 68 Geol péAADvow ónáGgiv. 
(Od. 18.15-19) 


Here, the collocation of ob6é tí oe ypń with the address Saipéw’ brings 
out the fact that Iros’ behavior is inappropriate to his character and 
circumstances. Thus, o06é ti oe xph frequently has the sense of “it is 
not suitable to your character or situation.” dypeiov can then be taken 

s “inappropriate to one's character" and hence “uncharacteristic.” 
This sense is compatible with both Homeric occurrences. 

Penelope’s sudden laughter in Book 18 is not only unusual or 
peculiar; it is totally uncharacteristic of the grieving queen whom the 
Odyssey repeatedly describes as wasting her days and nights in weeping 
and lamentation: 


òupai 66 of atel 
pivovar viKiec te Kal Hpata Sékpv yeoban. 
(Od. 11.182-83 = 13. 337- 38= 16.38--39) 


Or as she herself describes her mournful existence to the beggar: 


aùtàp pol Kai révÂoc dpérpnror nópe Saipwv: 
Hata èv yàp téprop’ d6vpouévn, voóuoa, 
Éc T’ bud Épy' ópówoa kal cudpraóA uv evi oiky 
abtdp èrei vò EABn, EAnat te Koitoc Gnavtac, 
Keipar vi Aékrpu, rival 6 por dup’ &bivov Kip 
òsi neAe6Q voi S&vpopévnv EpéOovoiv. 
(Od. 19.512-17)9 


8 Cf. Il. 7.109; 9.618; 19.67; Od. 19.118; 19.500. 
? For Penelope’s usual lamentation, see, for example, Od. 1.368; 13.379; 16.450; 
19.603; 20.84; 21.357. 
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To be sure, Thersites’ rcle in the Iliad is restricted to only one 
scen2. But in addition to describing his repulsive appearance, Homer 
vividly portrays Thersites’ custcmary behavior, which consists in picking 
quarrels and heaping abuse or: his betters:!° 


@epoitng & Ent podvoc dpe~pvent\c ékoAwa, 

dc Enea $psol fai dKoopd ~e NOAAG te Ñn, 

pap, atap ob Kata kóopov, EprTépevar Baoirsebouw, 

aad’ 6 vt ol doana yedofiov ‘Apyetoiciv 

Éupevar: afoyiotoc 58 évrip wd Tov HAGE... 

&yBiotoc 6’ 'AyiMfit pdAtor’ Fv 46" 'O6vofit 

TÙ yàp veikeleoxe’ TÓT” abr? "Ayapépvowvi Siw 

òta KeKAtywv Aéy' óvei6ec: të 6’ Sp’ ’Ayatol 

ExndyAwe Kotéovto veuécorÉv T’ Evi Sup@. - 

abtap ó paxpd BoGv 'Ayaucpvova velkes uóDu. 
(IL. 2.212-16, 220-24) 


It is quite as uncharacteristic of Penelope to laugh as it is for the 
mocxing and abusive Thersites to be reduced to silent pain and tears 
under the blows of Odysseus. His glance may no doubt be helpless, 
foolish, and sheepish, but it is, above all, out of keeping with his usual 
' brazen character. 

Unquestionably, the chazte Penelope has little in common with 
the impudent and mocking Tkersites. Yet, for a moment, each departs 
from his normal or characteristic behavior, and that departure is signaled 
by érxpelov. 


JENNY STRAUSS CLAY 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


X 


1 For the vocabulary describing Thersites as anti-epic, see G. Nagy, The Best of 
the Achaeans (Baltimore 1979) 259-64. 
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AHIZTEIA AND AHIZOMAI IN THUCYDIDES 
AND IN IG P 41, 67, AND 75 


During the wars of the fifth century 8.c., Greek states frequently 
resorted to tactics characteristic of pirates. In fact, the Greeks used the 
same vocabulary to describe all piratical behavior, regardless of motiva- 
tion. Thus, the terms Anoteia and its variations and AfjCopat can refer 
to plundering for private or personal gain as well as to actions taken 
for political or military benefit.! 

just as piracy could take mary forms, so too could its politically 
motivated counterpart. In Thucydides, there are references to privateers 
operating on the open seas and along the coastlines of hostile states? 
and to military troops engaged in land-based raids. A number of pas- 
sages refer to the actions of politically disaffected members of the local 
population, who take part in raids within their own homeland in 
hopes of disrupting and dislodginz those presently in power. Perhaps 
their tactics can best be characterzzed as a form of guerilla warfare.‘ 


! In what remains the standard survey on piracy, H. A. Ormerod, Piracy in the 
Ancient World (London 1924) 61, noted th» difficulty in distinguishing between piracy 
and other forms of maritime violence. Also s»e P. Brulé, La piraterie crétoise hellénistique 
(Paris 1978) 106-09, who discusses features that can generally be used to distinguish war 
from piracy. 

? For example, the Athenians established a base on Atlante to guard against pri- 
vateers (^norác) from Lokris (2.32) and also took action against Peloponnesian privateers 
(Anotix6v) off the coasts of Karia and Lycia, who were operating against ships returning 
from Phaselis and Phoenicia (2.69.1). The :act that the Athenians at Pylos received arms 
from a Messenian 30-oared Anotpixijc and a KéAntoc suggests that Athens also made use 
of professional pirates, those who practiced piracy for a living (4.9.1). In addition, there 
are references to privateers operating out o? Megara (Anotdév, 3.51.2, and Aporaí, 4.67.3). 
We are also told that the Lakedaimonians took great care of Kythera because Aporat 
always posed a threat to that area (1.53.3); however, since Thucydides does not provide a 
time frame, the reference could be to privateers during the early years of the Peloponnesian 
War or simply to pirates. 

3 Athens, for example, established garrisons to raid enemy territory at Pylos 
(Anorefaic, 6.105.2, and &Anotevovto, 7.18.3) and at Methana (EAfjorevov, 4.45.2), while 
the Spartans made raids throughout Attica from their position at Dekeleia (Anoreíac, 
7.27.4). 

‘That the Greeks recognized a distinction between traditional warfare and raiding 
is suggested by a passage in Thucydides (5.115.2) in which the Spartans in the summer of 
416 decided that they would not make war (énoAépouv) but did permit anyone who so 
wished to make raids (^fi;eoQa1) against the Athenians. A distinction between traditional 
and guerilla warfare is also suggested in 4.11.3 and 4.66.1, both discussed below. 
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Thet similar references to guerilla warfare may also be intended in our 
epigraphical sources is suggested by a comparison of these passages in 
Thucydides with IG I? 41, 67, and 75; such an interpretation provides 
an zppropriate date and context for all three inscriptions. 

Thucydides, for example, in describing the events that led to the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, notes that in Epidamnos the demos 
expelled the oligarchs around. 436-435 after years of political unrest. 
The exiles then joined forces with the hostile Illyrians in the surround- 
ing countryside and proceeded to make raids against those in the city, 
botk. by land and by sea (1.24.5: ÈA ńTovto toùe év t TtóAet kará TE yfjv 
Kai Kata 0áAaooav). 

After the Peloponnesian War began, a similar situation occurred 
as a result of the revclution in Kerkyra in the summer of 427. Here, 
after losing to the demos, about 500 oligarchs managed to escape to 
fortified sites on the mainland opposite Kerkyra. From this position 
the exiles conducted raids against the people on the island and eventually 
caused a famine (3.85.2: botepov 6£ of devbyovtec THV Kepkupaíov 
. . . 7&yn Te Aafóvrec, & fjv év TH fmelpw, Exedtovv rfic népav olksíaq 
yfic xai 8€ adtiic 6ppmpevor BAfTovto tobc &v tf vow). Later, joined 
by a force of mercenaries, they returned to the island and fortified Mt. 
Istore; this enabled the oligarchs to control the countryside and continue 
their raids against those in the city (3.85.3). According to Thucydides, 
the Cemos continued to be harassed (4.2.3: oi £AyoreÓovro bd THv Èv 
tH ó»5& þvyáðwv), until they defeated the exiles in the summer of 425 
(4.48.5). 

In the summer of 424, similar events took place in Megara and 
were planned, unsuccessfully, for Boiotia. Megarian oligarchs, after 
being expelled in a revolution bv the democratic party, established 
themselves at nearby Pegai and proceeded to raid Megarian territory. 
Thucydides notes that the Megarians were not only being harassed by 
the Athenians in war but also by their own exiles at Pegai, of otacta- 
odvtwy éxrtecovtec ÚTIÈ Tob nAnBouc xaAeroi fjoav Anoreúovteg (4.66.1). 
At the same time, democratic Boiotian exiles were plotting with the 
Athenian generals Demosthenes and Hippokrates to seize on the same 
day tne towns of Siphai, Chaironeia, and Delion. While they realized 
that these actions might not lead to an immediate revolution throughout 
Boiotia, the expectation was that by holding these sites, each one a base 
for rziding parties and a sanctuary for antigovernment forces, Boiotia 
would eventually fall (4.76.5: &youévuv tobtwv THV xwpiwv kal Ano- 
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Tevopévne Tfi; vfi; Kal o8onc Exdotoic ià Bpaxéoc émootpodric, ob 
pevelv «xarà xwoav Ta npaypata). 

Guerilla tactics were not restricted to politically active citizens; 
similar raids were conducted by helots and slaves. In the summer of 425 
after the Athenians had seized Pylos, they were joined by Messenians 
from Naupaktos, who were in effect returning to their fatherland. Their 
knowledge of the terrain and local dialect permitted them to make raids 
on the Messenian countryside and encourage helots to desert (4.41.2: oí 
èx tfj; Nauridktov Mecorwior we èc natpi6a tabtny . . . rréppavreg oov 
abtav tobe émmSeiotdtouc ENfCovró te mv Aakwvikův). As Thucydides 
notes, the Lakedaimonians had never experienced this style of warfare 
before (4.41.3: of 68 AaxeSatdévioi dpabetc Svtec èv TH npiv xpóvo 
Anotefac kai roð toiobtov moAgpou) and were afraid it would lead to a 
full-scale helot revolt. Although this did not occur, the Athenian garri- 
son continued to receive helots and other deserters who then returned 
to harass the Lakedaimonians and plunder the country. Following the 
abortive Peace of Nikias, although Athens refused to return Pylos to 
the Spartans, she did agree to withdraw the Messenians, along with the 
helots and other deserters who were then settled at Kranii in Kephallenia 
(5.35.7). However, by the winter of 419-418, encouraged by Alkibiades, 
the Athenians reestablished the helots from Kranii on Pylos to resume 
their raids on Spartan territory (5.56.3: ès 6& MMbAov &xópicav tobc Èk 
Kpaviwv EfAuwrag An£800a1). 

Prompted perhaps by their success at Pylos, the Athenians in the 
summer of 418 fortified an isthmus on the Peloponnesian coastline 
opposite Kythera. Like Pylos, the site was intended to receive helots 
who wished to desert and at the same time provide a base for raids into 
the Lakonian countryside (7.26.2: iva 6r| of te EfAwtec tv akea- 
uovíov abtége abrouoAdo! Kai &ua Anota èE abrob, Goriep ék rc 
[I 16Aov, áprtayrjv noi®vra). 

Following the revolt of Chios, the Athenians again used similar 
tactics, taking advantage of the large slave population there. After Athens 
fortified Delphinion, a coastal site not far from the city of Chios, Chian 
slaves deserted in large numbers (8.38.1). Because of their knowledge of 
the country, they too engaged in raids and, according to Thucydides, 
were able to do great damage. Under such pressure, the Chians sought 
Spartan help, pr repuó6siy thy peyiomv vv èv “Twvia Evppaxi6wv 
TIOAEwv EK te BaAdoonce eipyopévnv Kal katà yfjv Anotetaic rop8oupévrv 
(8.40, 1-2). 
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This frequent use of Ancteia and AfCopai in Thucydides to describe 
raids characteristic cf guerilla warfare suggests that similar references 
mzy be intended in IG P? 41, 67, and 75.5 Of these inscriptions, the one 
mcst historically secure, IG P 75 (I? 87), recording a treaty between 
Athens and Halieis, supports such a view. Meritt and Davidson have 
argued convincingly that the decree dates to 424-423, following the 
Athenian fortification of Methana in 425-424 and her subsequent raids 
on Epidauros, Troizen, and Halieis (4.45.2) but before the spring of 423 
by which time Athens had secured a treaty with Troizen (4.118.4). 
Meritt and Davidson suggest that the Troizen and Halieis treaties came 
at the same time and were designed to bring an end to the Athenian 
raids.$ 

The conditions to which Halieis agreed included providing a 
naval base for the Athenian fleet, while promising not to admit guerillas 
nor engage in guerilla warfzre themselves nor fight with the enemy 
against the Athenians (...A[eiotdc pè AvunoSéxecOai ped’ albtdc 
[Ae Celo] | Oo pesè yo[votpatedecban perà 16v no]Aeutov én’ [A08] | 
vaioc ...). This change from the Spartan to the Athenian camp as a 
result of Athenian pressure suggests that a political change took place 
at Halieis. Pro-Spartan elements may have been exiled or gone under- 
ground, but that they remained a threat to the Athenian position in the 
souchern Argolid is clear from the treaty. 

The same phrase has been restored in IG I? 67 (I? 53) by Schweigert 
(.. Ajetwtét; uè A[vrto6éxe] | [o8at peSé aó]róc AciTe[oOa . . .) in his 
revision of Bauer's text. However, Schweigert continued to accept Bauer's 
tentative restoration of the name Philip (based on the letters $1 in line 
4) and his association of the inscription with the Athenian alliance 
with Philip and Derdas of Macedon, which is dated by Thucydides 


5E. Ziebarth, Beiträge zur Geschichte des Seeraubs und Seehandels im alten 
Griechenland (Hamburg 1929) 11, in his collection of references to piracy in the classical 
period, mistakenly includes IG P? 41 and 67 (his numbers 22 and 23), although any 
interpretation of these two inscriptions requires that both concern warfare, not piracy, as 
shown below. 7 

$ B. D. Meritt and G. R. Davidson, “The Treaty between Athens and Halai,” AJP 
56 (1935) 65-71; also see Meritt, “Attic Inscriptions of the Fifth Century," Hesperia 14 
(1945) 98-105. W. E. Thompson, “The Athenian Treaties with Haliai and Dareios the 
Bastard,” Klio 53 (1971) 119-24, has attempted to dislodge the Halieis treaty from its date 
in 424-423 by claiming that 6 noA£poz in lines 17-18 does not refer to the Peloponnesian 
. War but only to a hypothetical war, but his argument is not persuasive; see for example 
the comments of D. M. Levis, Sparta and Persia (Leiden 1977) 76-77, notes 177, 180. 
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(1.57.3) to the years preceding the Peloponnesian War.? For Schweigert 
and others, the treaty records a promise by Athens neither to permit nor 
support privateering against Philip and his allies.? Such an interpreta- 
tion, suggesting that Athens had cause to engage in privateering and 
Philip reason to suspect such behavior, implies a preexisting state of 
hostilities for which there is no evidence. 

Papantoniou has attempted tc rule out identification of the 
inscription with the Athenian alliance with Philip and Derdas by 
showing that the negatives in the treazy (ye in Jine 7 and pe6é in line 10 
and restored in line 11) indicate that the inscription contains terms for 
a truce. Still, Papantoniou continues to favor the restoration of the 
name Philip but follows the restored text of Papastavrou, in which 
Philip promises to refrain from hostile action against Athens (‘‘to abstain 
from acts of robbery”). Then to accommodate both the inscription and 
the passage in Thucydides, Papantoriou suggests the following series 
of diplomatic exchanges in the 430s: (1) an alliance was made between 
Athens and Perdikkas, which permitted the Athenian colonization of 
Amphipolis; (2) a truce (IG P 67) was then required between Athens 
and Philip, who was displeased with Athens' recognition of Perdikkas 
and "showed himself hostile to the Athenians at Amphipolis"; (3) this 
truce caused the dissolution of the alliance between Athens and 
Perdikkas; and (4) the alliance of the Athenians with Philip and Derdas 
recorded by Thucydides resulted.? 

Meritt argues against the restoration of the name Philip on 
grammatical grounds! and thus dissociates the decree from the Mace- 
donian royal family. He suggests instead that the inscription records an 
Athenian covenant with Mytilene after her unsuccessful revolt against 


TE. Schweigert, "Epigraphical Notes," Hesperia 8 (1939) 170-71, and W. Bauer, 
"Epigraphisches aus dem Athener Nacionalmuseum," Klio 15 (1918) 193-95. 

8 See for example A. W. Gomme, A Historical Commentary on Thucydides | 
(Oxford 1959) 202-08. 

? G. Papantoniou, “Athenians and Macedonians (IG I? 53 and Thuc. 1.57.2-3)," 
Acta of the Fifth International Congress of Greek and Latin Epigraphy, Cambridge, 1967 
(Oxford 1971) 43-45, and I. Papastavrou, '"The Foreign Policy of Perdikkas II during the 
Archidamian War," Hellenika 15 (1957) 258, r.. 3. 

19 B. D. Meritt, “An Athenian Treaty with an Unknown State," AJP 68 (1947) 
313-15, has emphasized that the proper phrase»logv for Philip's territory in line 4 should 
be r]èy v&v tév d'i[Afrmo, but the article before Philip’s name is absent. Both Bauer and 
Papantoniou admit this problem anc suggest that it may be due to an oversight by the 
engraver. 
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Athens in 428-427: iollowing Athens’ pledge to return land to Mytilene 
in lines 3 and 4, the remainder of the decree records obligations of the 
Mytileneans to the Athenians—promises to remain faithful and not to 
aid the enemy.!! Meritt's reconstruction fulfills Papantoniou's require- 
ment that the decree record an agreement following a period of hostilities 
and also permit a more logical translation of the phrase Asiotdc pè 
Avrto6&xeo001 pebé abtdc AsiCeoGar. As in che Halieis inscription, this 
records the conditian neither to admit guerillas nor engage in guerilla 
warfare, a conditior. particularly suitable to the situation on Lesbos. 

After the revolt had failed, the Athenians pulled down Mytilene's 
fortifications, took control of her navy, and divided Lesbos into 
cleruchies. However, since the revolt had been led by the oligarchs, 
Athens decided to spare the demos and put to death cnly those held to 
be chiefly responsible for the revolt (3.50.1). Still, sorne anti-Athenian 
elements escaped to the mainland and continued to pose a threat to the 
island. We know that in the summer of 424 these exiles seized Antandros 
opposite Lesbos and from this base planned to make raids against the 
island (4.52.2-3), but they were again defeated by the Athenian fleet 
(4.75.1). 

It is within this period, between 427 and 424, that IG P? 67 was 
probably inscribed. It can be associated with another Athenian decree 
regulating Mytilenean affairs after the revolt, IG I? 66 (I? 60), which 
also suggests that land is to be restored to the Mytileneans.!? Both 
decrees indicate that a change in policy toward Lesbos took place not 


n B. D. Meritt, “Athenian Covenant with Mytilene,” 4JP 775 (1954) 358-68; Meritt 
(note 10 above, 315, n. 8) had tentatively suggested restoring Mytilene in his earlier note. 
H. Bengtson, Die Staatsvertrage des Altertums II (Munich, Berlin 1962) no. 167, follows 
Meritt's text but without the restoration of Mytilene, labeling the inscription "Bündnis 
zwischen Athen und einer unbekannten Stadt—um 430-420?” However, Bengtson believes 
that the Aetorác phrase ccncerns pirates and the forbidding of piracy, and thus unneces- 
sarily claims that Athens must be dealing with a maritime state in this decree. B. Virgilio, 
“Il trattato ateniese IG Y? 53 (a proposito di una nuova interpretazione)," StClassOrient 
25 (1976) 177-82, reaches a similar conclusion in a new restoration but dates the inscription 
between 445 and 430. A clause in the Congress Decree (Pl. Per. 17.1) suggests to him a 
Periklean role against piracy, although the Congress Decree neither mentions nor concerns 
piracy;:see B. R. MacDonald, '"The Authenticity of the Congress Decree," Historia 31 
(1982) 121. L. Braccesi, “Ancora su IG Y* 53 (un trattato fra gli Ateniesi e il re Artas?)," 
ArchCl 25-26 (1973-74) 68-73, however, accepts Virgilio's restoration and dating but, in 
place of the unknown maritime state, restores the name of the Messapian dynast Artas. 

12 Meritt (note 11 above) dates IG P 66 to 427-426, whereas Gomme, “IG P 60 and 
Thucydides III 50.2," Studies Presented to David Moore Robinson. II (St. Louis 1953) 
334-89, suggests a date in 424-423 to allow more of an interval between the crushing of 
the revolt and the subsequent change of policy suggested by the decree. 
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long after the original conditions were imposed immediately after the 
revolt. It is possible that this change in policy occurred because the 
Athenians depended on the Mytilenean demos to assist them in repelling 
attacks by the exiles on the mainland—aid that the demos vowed to 
continue in IG I? 67.4 

The final inscription is part of the series of Athenian decrees 
regulating the affairs of the Athenian settlement at Hestiaia that was 
established after the unsuccessful Eubcian revolt in 446. Although the 
regulations have now been grouped as IG I? 41, attempts have been 
made to separate one stone (IG I? 42) f-om the group. The inscription 
` on this stone is fragmentary, but a statement that all were liable to pay 
the elodopd except those engaged in the capture of Asiotõv can be 
reasonably restored. That this inscrip-ion, like IG I? 75 and 67, also 
concerns a period of hostilities is indicated by the mention of eiotopá. 
Graham has argued that this special property tax levied against Athenian 
citizens represented a war tax in the fifth century.!4 Apparently, Athens 
was offering in IG I? 42 an exemption from war taxes to those involved 
in a type of military service, namely the capture of Agiotév. 

The reference to eiadopd has also suggested to some a date for the 
decree. Mattingly, following Cary, claims that according to Thucydides 
(8.19.1) the first elopopd occurred in 4£8 and that the decree must have 
been passed after that date.!5 However, Meiggs has suggested that 
Thucydides refers here to the first elogapd of many during the war and 
. that this form of taxation was known to the Athenians before 428.16 
Meiggs also believes that the use of the tailed rho on the stone suggests 
an earlier date, probably before 438.1? 

7 A, W. Gomme, A Historical Commentery on Thucydides YI-1II (Oxford 1962) 
330, suggests that such assistance by the demos may have caused this change in policy; 
however, he refuses to accept Meritt's suggestion that IG I? 67 concerns Mytilene and 
continues to favor the restoration of Philip of Macedon (331, n. 1). 

uA, J. Graham, Colony and Mother City in Ancient Greece (Manchester 1964) 
171-72. 

15 H. B. Mattingly, “Athenian Finances in the Peloponnesian War," BCH 92 
(1968) 476-77, and M. Cary, "Athens and Hestiaea; Notes on Two Inscriptions," JHS 45 
(1925) 243-50. 

16 R, Meiggs, The Athenian Empire (Oxford 1973) 519-20. R. Meiggs and D. Lewis, 
_ A Selection of Greek Historical Inscriptions to the End of the Fifth Century B.c. (Oxford 
1969) 161, also refer to the Hestiaia decree in their discussion of the Kallias decrees (no. 
58), which they date to 434-433. The Kallias decrees (line B 19) also refer to the elooopá, a 
reference that Gomme (note 13 above) 278, believes “is to something familiar." Mattingly 
(note 15 above) 450-85, of course, would have the Kallias decrees date to 422-421, 

17 Meiggs (note 16 above) 519-20, and “The Dating of Fifth-Century Attic Inscrip- 
tions," JHS 86 (1966) 86-98; also see M. B. Walbank, ‘‘Criteria for the Dating of Fifth- 
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The term Agiotév could refer to privateers who, as Mattingly 
points out, were active off the Lokrian and Euboian coasts during the 
Archidamian War.!? Meiggs counters by noting that “the risk of piracy 
ir. 481 is no argument against a similar risk in the late forties.’’!9 
However, rather than referring to privateers or pirates, Astotõv may 
again refer specifically to guerilla activity. Such an interpretation would 
favor a date in the 440s, at which time such activitv must have been 
prevalent in Euboia, especially around Hestiaia. Whereas a political 
settlement was reached with other Euboian cities that had revolted, the 
A:henians drove the people of Hestiaia from their homeland and settled 
the land themselves.? According to Theopompos, the Hestiaians were 
benished to Macedonia, but it is probable that some pockets of resistance 
remained in the Euboian countryside in the vears immediately following 
the revolt and continued to pose a threat to the new Athenian settlement. 
The inscription suggests that at Hestiaia, just as at Mytilene and Halieis, 
the Athenians were taking special precautions to guard against these 
exiles and their tactics.?! 


Brian R. MacDoNALD 
PEILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Century Attic Inscriptions," in Phoros. Tribute to Benjamin Dean Meritt (Locust Valley, 
N Y. 1974) 161-69. 

15 In addition to the Athenian fortification of Atlante (2.32), Mattingly (note 15 
above) suggests that the Athenians seized Pteleon, also given up in 421 like Atlante 
(5.18.7), to serve as another base against privateering in Euboian waters—if in fact the: 
Pteleon referred to is the one on the coast of Achaia Phthiotis (see the comments of 
Gomme [note 13 above] 674). Mattingly mentions as well Nikias' attacks on the Lokrian 
coast in 426 (3.91.6) and the contemporary Spartan foundation at Herakleia in Trachis, a 
settlement that the Athenians initially feared but which, according t5 Thucydides (3.93.2), 
never posed a problem. 

19 Meiggs (note 16 above) 520. A similar view is expressed by M. F. McGregor, 
“Athens and Hestiaia," Studies in Attic Epigraphy, History and Topography presented 
to Eugene Vanderpool (Hesperia suppl. xix, Princeton 1982) 111, n. 13: “The mention of 
Agiotév (obverse 24) perhaps implies that piracy had been a problem off northern Euboia.” 

20 Thuc. 1.114.3, 7.57; Theopompos (in Strabo 10.1.3}; Diodorus 12.7, 12.22.2; and 
Plutarch, Per. 23.4, who notes that Perikles also drove out the Hippobatai from Chalkis. 

21 A phrase similar to that found in IG I? 75 and 67 is also found in an earlier, 
nan-Attic inscription, the so-called public imprecations at Teos ifj An{Gorto f, Amotàg 
$rio6éxorro in lines B 20-22). The stone is now lost, but based on drawings made in the 
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TARPEIA’S TOMB: 
A NOTE ON PROPERTIUS 4.4* 


Propertius 4.4 closes with the standard etiology for mons Tarpeius: 
a duce Tarpeia mons est cognomen adeptus (93). In the opening 
couplet of the poem, however, Propertius implies an etymology of 
Tarpeia’s name that complements the usual story and anticipates the 
ensuing portrayal of Tarpeia. Read together with the closing etiology, 
this etymology well justifies Propertius' claim to the title Romanus 
Callimachus. 

The opening lines state Propertius' intention to tell of the 
Tarpeian grove and Tarpeia's tomb (1-2): 


Tarpeium nemus et Tarpeiae turpe sepulchrum 
fabor... . 


The conscious archaizing of these words provides an indication of 
Propertius' intent. Noteworthy first of all is the emphatic combination 
of alliteration and paronomasia in Tarpeium, Tarpeiae, and turpe. 
Although seen occasionally and to striking effect in Virgil, neither 
device is favored by Virgil's contemporaries, and both are clearly 
reminiscent of Ennian Dichtersprache.? Here, these devices serve to 
suggest an etymological connection between Tarpeia and turpis. To 
emphasize this connection, Propertius concludes the first line in a way 


18th and 19th centuries, the inscription is dated to the first half of the fifth century, 
usually to its second quarter. It is usually associated with the change from Persian 
control to membership in the Delian League that occurred at Teos in the 470s (see 
Meiggs and Lewis [note 15 above] no. 30). The phrase in lines B 20-22 could be used to 
support such a date, again referring to guer.lla warfare following political change. 
However, in the Teos inscription, the phrase is immediately preceded by a similar reference 
to xi£&iAAnc (Ñ xi&aAAeóo! f| KIEGAAac ónobExorro in lines B 18-20), which according to 
Photius means highwayman and to Hesychios, thief. xi£áAAng and Anotiic are also 
coupled by Demokritos, fr. 260, as noted by M. N. Tod, A Selection of Greek Historical 
Inscriptions to the End of the Fifth Century B.C. (Oxford 1946) no. 23. This suggests that 
the mention of Aniotdc in this decree may simply be a reference to pirates and not to their 
politically motivated counterpart. 


*I wish to thank the editor and anonyrr.ous reader of AJP for their helpful com- 
ments on an earlier version of this note. 

l Varro LL 5.41 makes the connection ?xplicit; Livy 1.11 tells the tale, but the 
etiology must be inferred; cf. Dion. Hal. 2.40.3; Plut. Rom. 18.1; Serv. ad Aen. 8.348. 

? See E. Norden, P. Vergilius Maro: Aeneis Buch VP (Stuttgart 1970) 192-95, 416. 
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that suggests yet another word-play: by using the epithet turpe to modify 
sepulchrum, Propertius recalls the popular etymology for sepulchrum 
as composed of se (i.e., sine) and pulchrum.? The effect of this complex 
play on words, in drawing special attention to turpe, is to suggest an 
unusual and ironic etymology for the name of the Vestal Tarpeia: her 
name is appropriate to the treacherous behavior detailed in the portrait 
which follows.* The appearance of the unusual fabor at the beginning 
of the second line may well be intended to reinforce Propertius' novel 
prediction of Tarpeia's fate: found in epic and tragic verse from Ennius 
onward but seen little elsewhere, fari was understood in antiquity to 
have the same root as fatum.5 

In itself, the etiology of the last couplet seems little more than a 
perfunctory tag serving to integrate this elegy into the fourth book, 
since the major focus of the poem is the Alexandrian portrait of Tarpeia 
as treacherous lover.’ By providing an etymology for Tarpeia's name, 
however, Propertius also suggests an etiology for ber treachery; and he 
implies that the hill that takes its cognomen from Tarpeia is not only 
the scene of her death, but also a reminder of her shameful misdeed 
(turpe). By thus associating the name with the theme of the narrative, 
Propertius gives peculiar point to his expressed intention to write of 
cognomina prisca locorum (4.1.69) in the fourth book. 


BARBARA WEIDEN BOYD 
BowpoIn COLLEGE 
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3 C£. CIL 12.1211 (:VL15346) line 2, sepulcrum hau pulcrum pulcrai feminae. In 
fact Tarpeia's tomb had been destroyed, according to Plut. Rom. 18.1, during the period 
of the Tarquinii, so that Propertius' allusion to a sepulchrum can probably not be taken 
literally. 

* Elsewhere in this elegy, Propertius refers to Tarpeia as mala puella (17) and 
improba ministra (44). On the moral value of turpis, see P. Monteil, Beau et laid en latin: 
Etude de vocabulaire (Paris 1964) 293-97, 306. Cf. K. Wellesley, “Propertius’ Tarpeia 
Poem (IV 4)," Acta Classica Debrecen 5 (1969) 96: '"T'hat the poet has selected a version of 
the Tarpeia legend that makes her a detestable traitress is abundantly clear from turpe 
sepulcrum. ...” 

5 See, e.g., Varro LL 6.52; V. Aen. 1.261-62; Serv. ad Aen. 2.54. Cf. also H. Tránkle, 
Die Sprachkunst des Proterz und die Tradition der lateinischen Dichtersprache, Hermes 
Einzelschr. 15 (1960) 44. 

€ Precedents are numerous: in addition to Skylla and Ariadne, mentioned by Tarpeia 

herself (4.4.39—42), cf., e.g., Leukophrye (Parth. 5), Peisidike (Parth. 21), Polykrite (Parth. 
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OVID METAMORPHOSES 1.1-4 
AND FULGENTIUS MITOLOGIAE 


The final word of Ovid Met. 1.2, illas, must, with Lejay, be 
emended to illa, yielding the following text: 


In nova fert animus mutatas dicere formas 
corpora; di, coeptis (nam vos mutzstis et illa) 
adspirate meis primaque ab origine mundi 
ad mea perpetuum deducite tempcra carmen. 


The crucial words may be paraphrased thus: “for you have changed my 
undertakings as well as your own forms." As Kenney points out in his 
discussion of the necessity of the emendation, with these words Ovid 
aligns himself with Callimachus (fr. 1.21-28 Pf) and Vergil (Ecl. 6.3-5), 
whose works Apollo had redirected: “If the literal sense of ‘coeptis’ is 
pressed, the words imply that he had actually embarked upon a different 
kind of poem, but the gods had deflected his purpose."! The elegant 
emendation saves Ovid both from bad syntax and from triviality in a 
passage in which he should be on his best behavior; I should like here 
to suggest that the emendation and Kenney's interpretation of its sig- 
nificance allow us to understand the prologue of Fulgentius' Mitologiae. 

Much of the humor of the prologue (p. 3-15.19 Helm) turns on 
the author's ironic anc self-parodic presentation of the narrator and his 
bold claim to be able to reinterpret myth along allegorical lines.? In 
two places the narrator reverses the Ovidian manifesto of Met. I.1-4 in 
the name of a new theory of interpretation which finds myth contempt- 


9), Nanis (Parth. 22), and Komaitho (Apollod. 2.4.7). See in general A. H. Krappe, "Die 
Sage von der Tarpeja," RAM 78 (1929) 249-67, and P. Pinotti, "Sulle fonti ele intenzioni 
di Properzio IV 4," GIF 26 (1974) 18-28. 

Tarpeia’s erotic tragedy is very much the centerpiece of the poem: see M. Rothstein, 
Die Elegien des Sextus Propertius Vol, II (Beriin 1924) 243; H. E. Butler and E. A. Barber, 
The Elegies of Propertius (Oxford 1933) 343; and W. A. Camps, Propertius: Elegies Book 
IV (Cambridge 1965) 86. Cf. also H. C. Rutledge, "Propertius' Tarpeia: The Poem 
Itself," CJ 60 (1964) 68-73. 


1E. J. Kenney, “Ovidius Prooemians,’” PCPAS 22 (1976) 49. 

? Analysis of the literary nature and tke humor of the Mitologiae has been over- 
looked by critics, and I intend to correct this deficiency on a larger scale in a book on 
Menippean satire. I should point out that self-parody, taking the form of an author 
telling a comic tale about himself which reflects badly on his powers of judgment, is a 
typical device in Menippean satire both in classical (cf. Apocolocyntosis) and late classical 
times (cf. De Nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii. 
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' ible. Ultimately, however, he will be unable to fulfill his promises 
because of the intervention of Calliope. The prologue records the intel- 
lectual embarrassment of the narrator as he plans his work on 
mythology. 

First, in a poem in trochaic tetrameters (7.5-8.5). he calls on the 
Muses for inspiration, but belittles their powers. He asks for quicquid 
exantlata gazis / vestra promunt horrea (7.23-24), "whatever your 
storehouses, empty or treasure, have to offer." He then refers to them 
not as the patrons of the Aeneid and the Iliad, but of the Eclogues and 
the Batrachomyomachia.* The poem ends: 


ad meum vetusta carmen 
saecla nuper confluant. 


This inverts Met. 1.4: all ages meet in one poem for summation, and the 
song is hardly perpetual. 

Second, after Calliope appears and tries to entice the narrator into 
accepting the Greek myths on the grounds that he is her longtime 
‘initiate in the Anacreontic myteries" (10.1]-12), he rejects her when 
she promises the aid of Satyra* and says that he will not retail these 
myths as if they were true. He adds in the course of this argument: 


Mutatas igitur vanitates manifestare cupimus, 
non manifesta mutando fuscamus. . . . 
(11.12-13) 


Here he inverts the import of Met. I.1-2. Ovid is the paradigm of how 
not to write about myth; the Heroides had been mentioned earlier as 
typifying another way in which the narrator would not write about 
myth (3.20 ff.).5 

So the narrator establishes himself as an anti-Ovid. Calliope is 
understandably nervcus about her own position under these circum- 
stances; another part of the humor of the prologue lies in the implica- 
tions of this invocation of a creature of myth to prove the inanity of 


SE. R. Curtius and W. R. Trask, vans. European Literature and the Latin Middle 
Ages (New York 1953) 419, mention this passage as an example of the mixture of comic 
and serious elements in a literary work; but we should note that Vergil's Eclogues are 
here mentioned as the most trivial of Vergil's works. 

5 We must read at 10.14 Satyra for satyra, given che role which Satyra will play 
later on. For the function of Satyra in this work, see my “Satyra in the Prologue of 
Fulgentius' Mythologies,” Latomus, in press. 

5 We need not take this reference as implying that Fulgentius had actually read the 
Heroides. 
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myth.* The narrator tries to convirce her that her time is past. For 
example, after quoting various poets to prove his devotion to her arts, 
he pointedly adds a line of Terence to illustrate still further his poetical 
studies: 


Olim isti fuit generi quondam questus aput saeclum prius 
(10.4-5 = Ter. Eun. 246) 


Once upon a time and long ago, in an earlier age, there was profit in that 
sort of thing. i 


Calliope retaliates by making herself indispensable to the narrator’s 
plans. Over his objections, she will send not only Urania and Philo- 
sophia to help him in his. researches, but Satyra as well (12.3 ff.). She 
leaves and returns with these three assistants later that night, only to 
find him babbling horrible verses on the descent of night in his sleep. 
The narrator admits to their awfulness and says that they reveal his 
mental deficiency. He resumes in prose: 


... et, ut in verba paucissima conferam, nox erat. Cuius noctis nomen 
iamdudum oblitus ut insanus vates versibus delirabam. . .. 
(18.17-19) 


From this point on to the end of the prologue, the narrator, shamefaced, 
says nothing. Calliope and her crew take over. The lascivious Satyra 
seems to be the most insightful of the company (14.1-6); together, they 
will explain mythology. The fiction presented now by the author is 
that the goddesses will dictate the three subsequent books of the Mito- 
logiae to the narrator and will thus raise his fame to the stars; this is 
eventually dropped, however, and the author resumes in his own voice 
in the introductions to Books II and III, where all literary ornament is 
absent and the prologue forgotten. 

The narrator had treated the Muses with contempt and had hoped 
to present the mystic kernel of their myths as revealed by a source of 
knowledge which he knows and they do not (12.1-2). This source is 
undoubtedly Christianity. But he discovers that only the creatures of 
myth can explain myth, and none cf the allegorizations which follow 
have anything to do with Christianity." This last point is crucial, for 


6 Tf we press the fiction of the introduction, Calliope will allegorize herself away at 
p. 25 ff., Fabula de novem Musis. 

?'Though Christian writings may be referred to to justify the etymology of a word 
or to supply a detail, they never supply the substance of the allegorizations, which are 
purely moral. 
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the author must be expressing his own contempt for the trivialities of 
myth by not making them reveal any great knowledge, whereas in 
Fulgentius’ Virgiliana Continentia the text of the beloved Vergil is 
made to yield Christian secrets. The Mitologiae therefore does not follow 
the plan which the narrator had in mind; the Muses which he laughingly 
invoked have taken control and altered his plans. 

We see that Ovid ultimately reasserts himself. Creatures of myth 
cannot be completely dismissed, and the narrator cannot maintain his 
stance as an anti-Ovid. The narrator cannot present his Christian 
knowledge to summarize and end the age of myth, which has a life of 
its own. The entire prologue, I submit, is a humorous and self-parodic 
account of a Christian exegete who finds that his subject matter, 
mythology as represented by the Metamorphoses, refuses to surrender 
itself to his analysis and refashions the goal and form of his work. The 
prologue of the Mitoiogiae is an elaborate play on Ovid Met. J.1-4 as 
emended by Lejay and interpreted by Kenney. I would also suggest 
(though with trepidation, given the author’s notorious lack of auctoritas) 
that Fulgentius’ use of Ovid constitutes some measure of support for 
the emendation at Met. 1.2. 


JoeL C. RELIHAN 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN—MADISON 
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P. G. W. GranE, Editor. Oxford Latin Dictionary. Oxford, 1982. Pp. xxiii + 
2126. $145.00. 


Samuel Johnson, a noted lexicographer, once said, "Dictionaries are like 
watches: the worst is better than none, and the best cannot be expected to go 
quite true." He was thinking of dictionaries of living languages, which are 
antiquated when they are published, but in a sense it is also true for ancient 
languages. Greek and Latin are not completely "static" languages, for new 
texts (papyri, inscriptions) become known and have to be considered, and the 
familiar texts have to be revised in the light of new manuscript evidence or 
better editorial judgment. 

The Oxford Latin Dictionary is a splendid achievement. Its plan was 
conceived in 1931, full-time work began in 1933, and the first fascicle of 256 
pages appeared in 1968. The promise of bringing out seven more fascicles every 
two years was kept, and now the whole work is available in a massive volume 
of more than 2,000 pages at a reasonable price. It has been called “a Latin-lover's 
30-year affair." 

The preface spells out the main principles. The editors wanted: (1) to be 
independent from Lewis and Short as well as the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae; 
(2) to treat classical Latin from its beginnings to the end of the second century 
A.D.; (3) to base every entry on an entirely fresh reading of the Latin sources; 
and (4) to follow the style of the Oxford English Dictionary. 

I should like to say something about these principles: (1) very sensible, 
since Lewis and Short never was a very good dictionary, although it still has 
to be consulted today, and the TLL has not progressed beyond O; (2) the 
earliest Latin attested can hardly be called “classical,” and the time limit (end 
of the second century A.p.), though realistic, seems a little rigid; a more generous 
sampling of later Latin (Augustine’s Ciuitas Dei is represented) would have 
been useful; (3) fine, but implies more than is feasible. 

It is now possible to compare a large portion of the OLD with the TLL, 
and I have done some checking: the latest fascicle of the TLL (vol. IX, fasc. 7, 
“ordo” to “‘os’’) was also sent as a review copy to AJP. Since the TLL gathers 
all Latin (or Graecolatin) words from the sixth century B.c. to the end of the 
seventh century A.D., there are, of course, some differences. The editors of the 
OLD had to use some older Teubner texts, such as Jordan's 1860 edition of 
M. Porcius Cato, or Frick's of Pomponius Mela (1880). That could hardly be 
avoided, though one would have liked to have seen Mynors' text of Virgil used 
instead of Hirtzel's. The decision to exclude many Latin words attested only 
after 200 a.p. also makes sense; if this time limit had not been observed, the 
whole work would have been delayed. What we need now is a dictionary (not 
justa glossary) concentrating on the growth of the vocabulary of Latin between, 
say, 200 and 600 a.p. 

Ideally, a Latin dictionary should give as full a picture of the language as 
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possible within the time limits it has to impose on itself. In practice, however, 
it will mainly register "literary Latin," in order to help those who want to read 
the literary texts. Words not attested for the period tend to be neglected, even 
though it is fairly certain chat they were used. Martellum, "hammer," must be 
an old word, but its existence can only be postulated from the evidence of the 
Rcmance languages. Mamma is attested as a nursery word, but not nonna, 
nirna, or nanna, although they were probably just as old. For "lie" only 
mentitio seems to be attested (Rhetor. ad Her. 3.3), while spoken Latin probably 
als» had *mentioni(c)a. For "miller" molitor is attested, *molinarius is not. 

All the common German words connected with making and drinking 
wime are derived from Latin, as the following list clearly shows: acetum / 
"Essig"; bicarium / "Becher"; calcaríium / “Kelter”; calix / “Kelch”; cella / 
“Keller”; copa / “Kufe”; lora / "Lauer"; mustum / “Most”; palus / “Pfahl”; 
piluccare / “pflicken”; traiectortum / “Trichter”; uinitor / “Winzer”; uinum / 
“Wein.” The OLD does not list bicarium, calcarium (only as "lime"), copa 
(only as "woman who provides entertainment in taverns”), trazectorium. But 
all :hese words must have entered the German language at about the same time, 
anc since wine was produced along the Rhine before 200 A.n., they were part of 
the Latin vocabulary before that time. Piluccare, more expressive than the 
“literary” pilare, represents colloquial Latin. 

The evidence suggests that the two most productive centuries in the 
history of the Latin language were the pre-classical and the post-classical periods, 
the latter one beginning with Apuleius. The classical era seems to have been 
selective and restrictive rather than productive. It is often said that Ovid “coined” ` 
a word, when it is only found in Ovid or first appears in Ovid. This may be 
true, of course, but it is also possible and, perhaps, more probable that he 
foumd the word in an alder author and liked it. The archaic authors became 
fashionable again in the time of Apuleius and later on, perhaps because they 
helped to enrich the language, and since language has the tendency to grow, 
classical Latin was less useful. For "river" Caesar always uses flumen, never 
fluuius or amnis. An abstract noun like tristitas (Pacuvius, Turpilius) was 
abandoned for tristitia, rristities, but even comparable nouns in -ies seem to be 
avoided before Apuleius (see below p. 100). ^ 

The time limit which the OLD observes excludes necessarily a number of 
authors and texts, notably Christian Latin, but not consistently. Augustine's 
Civi-as Dei is considered, while the Passio Sanctorum Sicilianorum is not, even 
though it yields such new meanings as "secret court" for secretarium;, and 
“tax " not ‘‘customs-post” for teloneum. A case might have been made for the 
Herraetic treatise entitled Asclepius, for even if this Latin translation of a 
Greek text is not by Apuleius, it cannot be much later. 

Macrobius (late fourth century) is included, and so are Servius and Dona- 
tus, but other grammarians and scholiasts who often preserve archaic Latin are 
not. Only some of the jurists represented in the Digest of Justinian have been 
excerpted. One misses Ausonius and Claudian (see E. J. Kenney, CR 20 [1970] 
92), kecause their poetry is neo-classical in style and most of their vocabulary is 
more likely than not derived from "approved" authors of the Augustan Age, 
even if we no longer have them. 

On the other hand, a good deal of epigraphic material not used by the 
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older lexica is made available by the OLD; more might have been culled from 
the Edictum Diocletiani (301 a.p.), which yields many words for arts, crafts, 
professions, etc. which must have been current for at least a century. 

The OLD lists about 40,000 words and is based on a collection of over 
one million quotations, taken directly frcm the original texts. It follows gener- 
ally the principles of the Oxford Englisk Dictionary! The semantic structure 
of the articles is practical and empirical and does not reflect any genetic theories. 
The semantic groups are arranged according to criteria like "common (collo- 
quial and literary)," "archaic," “‘dialectal,” "vulgar," "scientific," etc. The 
quotations are usually listed in chrono:ogical order, but the oldest attested 
passage is not always mentioned, especially when it is "uncommon." The 
distinctions between the meanings ofter seem over-subtle: 44 for ago, 29 for. 
capio, 30 for facio, 39 for fero, 27 for habeo, 44 for in, 24 for teneo, 24 for uerto, 
24 for uideo (the magic number seems to be 24), 28 for uis, uires, 44 for ut, etc.? 

Great care has been taken in establishing the correct spelling, even though 
derigo and dirigo are not clearly distinguished (see below, p. 000). Quantities 
are marked, except the “hidden” ones (cf. R. T. Bruére, CP 54 [1969] 139; J. L. 
Heller, CW 62 [1969] 282 ff.). Etymologies are furnished, sometimes tentatively. 
The definitions are in contemporary English. Proper names are properly 
explained. Many Greek words occurring in Latin texts are included, but there 
are gaps, especially as far as rhetorical terminology is concerned.’ There is a 
novelty: suffixes as nonwords interrupt constantly the sequence of real words; 
thus we have: 

anus! "ring or circle; ring or link; anus or fundament” 

anus? "old woman, etc." 

anus? "form of annus” 

-anus “enlargement of -r:us, etc." 

"Tome, this is a kind of didactic experiment, and a rather whimsical one at that, 
but possibly. useful. Prefixes like dia- are also listed as separate entities (in this 
case with a reference to DIA8). 

The "Publisher's Note” does not tell us much about the history of this 
impressive undertaking‘ and the technical procedures involved, but strangely 
enough, some information has come through the Iron Curtain. Marian Plezia, 
a distinguished Polish lexicographer, was allowed to visit the OLD office in 
the New Bodeleian Library more than once, and in his review of the first 


! On those principles, laid down by James Murray, see the charming book by his 
granddaughter, Katherine Murray, Ceught in the Web of Words (1977) 189 ff. 

? On semantic principles cf. W. Ehlers, Antike und Abendland 14 (1968) 172 ff. 

* Bonnell's Lexicon and vol. II of J. Ccusin, Études sur Quintilien (1936), should 
have been consulted. : 

t There is a Wist of Editorial Staff” ona single page, béfore “Aids to the Reader,” 
listing 19 names, in the order in which they joined the venture, from A. Souter to 
D. Raven; some worked for three years or less, others, like Peter Glare, the last editor, for 
more than 30 years. I remember a pamphlet published by J. M. Wyllie (co-editor with 
Cyril Bailey, 1939-49, sole editor, 1949-54) which revealed certain tensions and frustrations, 

„but no mention of all this is made in the zinished volume. There were many other 
helpers, including, also in the tradition of the OED, 50 outside volunteers. 
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fascicle (Eos 59 [1971] 177 f£.) he revealed some of what he saw there. Since Eos 
is not widely available in this country, I may be allowed to quote from Plezia's 
review, which is informative in other ways, too. The Polish scholar points out 
that in The Periodical of the Oxford University Press (vol. 33, nr. 265 [1959] 70) 
one can find a photograph of cne of the editorial rooms, with a picture of the 
team at work: “The photo shows clearly the large wooden shelves on which 
there are endless cards (tied with string) which constitute the material of the 


dictionary. ... We trust we dc not betray any ‘editorial secrets’ if we reveal 
that the text of the OLD is set directly from these cards (which are white in 
colour). ... Before they are sent to the printing room, the white cards are 


interleaved with similar pink ones which contain anything that is editorial, 
...@g. the English translation, etymological notes, etc. By cutting out the 
intermediate stage of a typescript . . . an important source of errors is . . . elim- 
inated. Such a procedure, however, is thinkable and possible only when there is 
a very close and harmonious collaboration between the printing and the editorial 
rooms. . . ." Apparently the system worked very well. 

In his recent History of Foreign-Language Dictionaries (1982), R. L. 
Collison has already a paragraph (pp. 154 ff.) on the OLD and offers a “period 
coverage" of contemporary Latin dictionaries: . 

. Beginnings to about 200 a.D.: OLD 

. 180 to 600 a.D.: Glossary of Later Latin 

476 to 1022 a.D.: Latinitatis Italicae Medii Aevi Lexicon 

500 to 1699 a.n.: Medieval Latin from British Sources 

550 to 1150 a.n.: Mediae Latinitatis Lexicon Minus. 

One considers with awe the fact that British and Irish sources alone have 
enriched the Latin voczbulary bv about forty thousand words. What a testimony 
to the vitality of the language! 'With the help of computers, some day all these 
dictionaries will be integrated. 

In an undertaking of the size of the OLD one expects all kinds of errors, 
such as ghost words or wrong d=finitions,® but I have not been able to find very 
many; where the editors are not sure they place a question mark at the beginning 
of the entry. I have counted about 200 of these cases, many (as one might 
expect) Gra Aeyépeva, and a surprising number of those from the Elder Pliny. 
The typography is elegant; the arrangement in three columns apparently goes 
back via the OED to Littré. 

It seemed worthwhile to zo through the list of authors and works (pp. 
ix-xx), because here the editors had to make decisions on the authenticity or 
the date of certain texts. They decided, for instance, that neither Cicero, In 
Sallustium nor Sallustius, In Ciceronem are authentic (the latter to be dated 
before Quintilian). The Declamationes Maiores ascribed to Quintilian are ten- 
tatively placed in the late second century A.D. Ciris, Culex, Dirae, and Priapea 
are assigned to the Augustan Age. Ovid, according to the editors, wrote the 
Halieutica, but not the Sappho-Letter (Her. 15) nor the Nux; a contemporary 
of his wrote the Carmen de Bello Aegyptiaco. The Octavia is not by Seneca. 


5 Cf. Luck, 4JP 102 (1981) 182. 
5'The LSJS now suggests for ëvoðuog “stinking, pungent,” rather than “sweet- 
smelling, fresh.” 
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It may be useful to discuss a number of entries in order to contribute to a 
future supplement volume. Some of the fascicles were reviewed, as they appeared, 
by such scholars as E. J. Kenney, J. W. Poultney, and H. Wieland, and I shall 
refer to their comments here and there. Two general remarks: the Supplement 
Volume to Liddell-Scott-Jones, edited by E. A. Barber (1968), yields a surprising 
number of Latin words in Greek transliteration, mostly from papyri and 
inscriptions, many of them well within the time limits of the OLD. This mine 
of information and the Beitrüge aus der Thesaurus-Arbeit (published over the 
years in Museum Helveticum and elsewhere, and now collected in one volume, 
1979) should have been consulted systematically by the editors. 

abatos cf. H. Wieland, Gnomon 41 (1969) 748. 

abiturium or abitorium “latrine” is listed by LSJS. 

accognomen seems a possible formation for Apuleius (Flor. 6,7), but the 
OLD prefers Helm's conjecture ideoque adgnomen for ms. idque adcognomen. 

acrostichis deserves a listing; cf. LSJS s.v.; Pease on Cic., Div. 2.111. 

adiutorium: cf. Kenney, CR, n.s. 20 (1970) 91. 

aeluros: Housman would have been gratified to see Juv. 15.7 quoted; cf. 
Wieland, Gnomon 41 (1969) 746; Kenney, CR n.s. 20 (1970) 91. 

Aeneas: the oldest testimony (Année Epigraphique 7th ser. 10, 1960, 
138) is missing; cf. Wieland, Gnomon 41 (1969) 747. 

aenipes: MHeinsius' conjecture at Ovid, Her. 6.32 and 12.93 might be 
considered. 

aeromantis: Varro ap. Serv. auct. ad Aen. 3.359 should be included; cf. 
aeromanteion in the Paris Magical Papyrus. 

ager: this entry is analyzed by Kenney, CR n.s. 20 (1970) 92. 

aena: “a card or comb used in treating cloth, fibres, etc.” But cf. Ernout 
on Pliny, Nat. Hist. 27.92, and see also 8.192 which should not be listed under 
a(hjenum, “cauldron.” Cf. Wieland, Gnomon 41 (1969) 748. 

alisequus: plausibly restored by Achilles Statius in Catullus 66.54; cf. 
Housman, CCP 1157. 

. allectorium: “reading-room” (LSJS, from a second century a.D. inscrip- 
tion, not certain); the OLD has allector, “official of a collegium, perhaps 
concerned with the collection of revenues," and allectura, “office of collector of 
revenues," of which allectorium may be a synonym. i 

alte 6a: add Virg. Aen. 9.579 sagitta . . . infixa est alte lateri (Housman: 
lateri manus codd.) to 10.85 and 11.804. 

anceps: Wieland, Gnomon 41 (1969) 749f., uses this entry as a paradigm 
to illustrate some shortcomings of the OLD. 

anguis 4b: In Ovid, Met. 8.182 one should read Anguemque tuentis 
(Burman from a Leidensis, Boissonade from Planudes’ Greek) for Anguemque 
tenentis. The constellation is the Bootes, not the Ophiuchos. More could be 
said about the-text of the Metamorphoses, but one can hardly blame the editors 
of the OLD for using Ehwald's old Teubner text of 1915; Anderson's new one is 
not much better; see AJP 103 (1983) 47 fE. 

antanaclasis: this is one of many stylistic terms that the OLD does not 
list, but cf. Quint., Inst. Or. 9.8.68; Wieland, Gnomon 41 (1969) 748. 

babaecalus: probably not slang word for "rich man," but rather for a 
parasite who flatters his host by shouting Baal kaAdc. 
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Baetica: the information given (“Andalusia and part of Granada") is 
treated scornfully by a Spanish reviewer (S. Mariner, Emerita 37 [1969] 199). 

balátro: Lucr. 3.955 (ex coni. amici Turnebi, Heins.) should be men- 
tioned; the passage is not qucted under barathrum either. Two reviewers, 
Kenney (CR n.s. 20 [1970] 94) and F. Oomes (Mnemosyne 23 [1970] 434) have 
pointed this out. ' 

ballistarius should be read for ballistrarius, I think, for the word is pre- 
served in Greek transliteration on Syrian inscriptions (1.878 s.v. dpyiBadiotdpioc, 
Baddordpios). 

brachylogia: perhaps excluded because everyone who uses the OLD 
will know where to look it up (Quint. Inst. Or. 8.3.82). 

caesor (as in auricaesor): not attested before 301 a.D., but could be older. 

calathus: “cradle for washing gold" (Pliny, Nat. Hist. 34.157) seems 
doubtful; cf. R. T. Bruére, CP 5+ (1969) 149. 

canabarius is listed along with canabensis, and the definition given sug- 
gests a time-expired Roman soldier who worked as a trader close to a Roman 
camp or fortress. Can(n)abarius is attested in Greek transliteration, and the 
LSJS offers “worker in hemp" or "seller in a booth." Perhaps some agreement 
might be reached; *canaba, “Weinstube” (Meyer-Lübke) may point in the right 
direction and could be the origin of German "Kneipe." 

cauator: from CIL 6.9239, “of uncertain meaning" probably refers to a 
gem-cutter; cf. LSJS s.v. kaBdtwo. 

ceruicarium: “pillow” L3JS. 

ceruix: ‘The plural is often used with the same meaning as the singular, 
especially in earlier authors." Cne might add that the word was a dual or a 
"plurale tantum"; cf. E. Löfstedt, Syntactica I? (1942) 31; W. Ehlers, MH 9 
(1959) 55; H. Wieland, Gnomon 49 (1977) 138. 

cibariator: "army official issuing food and wine to the troops" should 
have been added. 

cicur: "'mild, gentle" (to be connected with incicur), but also = sapiens, 
according to Pauli Festus, p. 108 M. (Pacuv. 387 R.2): *cicurare “to tame" 
survives in Romance languages. 

cito: another rhetorical term not recognized by the OLD (nor the TLL) 
was explained by Heraeus, in his Teubner edition of Martial (1924, p. xxviii) to 
illustrate 2.27.3. 

Cloelius: the editors should have read D. R. Shackleton Bailey, CQ 54 
(1960) 41 ff. 

Cnostus: this should be recognized as the correct spelling, and the entries 
on p. 768 placed here. 

commentarium: “system of shorthand” (LSJS) could be fitted in some- 
where, possibly after Seneca, Contr. 3, pr. 6. 

concha: Martial 5.37.3 refers to oysters, not pearls; cf. Kenney, G&R 11 
(1964) 79. 

concilium and consilium: there seems to be a problem here, but the 
material collected by the editors suggests concilium for Virg. Aen. 6.433 (Mynors 
prints consilium); cf. 5.735 where there seems to be no variant reading. In the 
consilium entry, under (1b) Lucilius 4 M. and Virg. den. 9.227 should be 
connected, for Virgil is quoting Lucilius. 

conor: on the etymology, see J. W. Poultney, CW 64 (1971) 242. 
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conuenientia: a reference to ovpmi8era might be helpful; cf. Pease on 
Cic., Nat. Deor. 3.18; ópoAoyía is quoted from Fin. 3.21. 

cortina: under (1b) Virg., Aen. 6.347 should be quoted. The meaning 
"curtain" must be old; it is attested in a sixth century papyrus and survives in 
Romance languages. 

coxalia: “loin-cloths,” i.e., probably some kind of underwear, is quoted 
by LSJS from the Edict. Diocl. but must be older. 

damno 6: Virg., Ecl. 5.80 read prabably uot? (R, Heins.) for uotis. 

The distinction between the prefix2s de- and di- would require a mono- 
graph in itself. Ever since the Renaissance, textual critics have attempted to 
establish the proper forms in any given passage, and tbeir efforts should not be 
ignored. I can only make a few suggestions: 

deminutio was restored by Muretus in Sen., Dial. 2.5.4 for di-. On deduco 
see Kenney, CR n.s. 21 (1971) 93; he compares the TLL with the OLD. (In 
Ovid, Met. 6.405 diduxit seems to be a Renaissance conjecture.) Derigo is 
considered older than dirigo by the OLD, because no certain forms of di- are 
found on inscriptions before the fourth century a.D., but the ms. tradition is 
divided in Virg., Aen. 5.162, and the same problem appears 6.57; cf. also 7.497, 
523; Reynolds in the Oxford text of Sen., Dial. 4.27.2. In Ovid, Met. 3.695 one 
ought to read demittite (Heins.) for di- (cl. Bómer, ad loc.). It almost seems as if 
some tacit agreement between scholars has been reached or is about to be 
reached, but it is not spelled out anywhere. 

Some other formations with de- are not interpreted correctly. Degrandino, 
e.g., does not mean “to go on hailing,” but “to hail itself out" (cf. Kenney, CR 
n.s. 21 [1971] 95, who compares decerto and detono and refers to Frazer’s note 
on Ovid, Fasti 4.755). One could add debacchor which does not mean “to rave, 
rage" (OLD) but “to stop raving" (correctly explained by R. H. Martin, in his 
note on Ter., Ad. 184). Depaco “to calm down completely” is a dubious reading 
in Tac., Dial. 38.2, but it has been forcefully defended by F. M. Fréhike, MH 36 
(1979) 116 ff. Various other functions of de- were discussed by H. Nettleship, 
Contributions to Latin Lexicography, 1889. On describo see Brink's note on 
Horace, Ars p. 86; on decipio Kenney, 1.c.95. 

dractum = 6pákxov has been restored by Housman in Martial 11.8.1 and 
ought to be listed. i 

ebriamen, “intoxicating drink” in Apul. Apol. 59 is doubtful; read prob- 
ably ebria, “drunkard” with the MSS. (cf. W.-H. Friedrich, in Beiträge aus der 
Thesaurus-Arbeit, p. 1). 

ec- is described as a dubious form of ex- and the reader is referred to ecf- 
under eff-, but Housman (CCP 179) and others have made a good case for the 
spellings ecfundo, ecfutuo, ecfugio, ecfer2 (supported by Sen., Dial. 1.3.2 where 
the apodosis offers haec ferre, which was emended to efferre in a later tradition, 
to ecferre by Bongars), ecfluo, etc. Here, as in the case of di- versus de- one 
regrets to see the results of solid scholarly work ignored. 

eludificor seems to be a nonword; cf. J. B. Hofmann, Beiträge, pp. 2f. 

enantiotes (Quint., Inst. Or. 9.2..06), another missing term from the 
vocabulary of logic or rhetoric. 

eneruis a: to Sen., Thy. 176 adc Herc. Oet. 1721, as proposed by B. 
Rehm, Beiträge, p. 87. 

examen 2a: add Virg., Aen. 7.703 (recc., Housm.); cf. 2.727. 
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excusator: attested by Quint., Decl. 329 (p. 294.5 R.) ex coni. Aerodii. 

explodo 2: the reading in Sen., Dial. 6.19.6 is suspect (see Reynolds' 
note). 

fallax with gen.; cf. Virg.. Ecl. 4.24 fallax herba ueneni, i.e., "quae fallit 
(7 dissimulat) uenenum" (Housman, CCP 521). 

fas: on the etymology ses Poultney, CW 67 (1973) 496. 

flatus 8b: add Apul., De Mundo 23; the MSS. have faecibus vel sim., but 
Floridus (1688) emended the passage. 

florus: add Virg., Aen. 12.605 (“antiqua lectio" Servius; our codd. have 
flauus). 

fornicatio: as Kenney, CR n.s. 24 (1974) 90, remarks, the most familiar 
use of the word is not recorded, for “the only Tertullian known to the OLD is 
the contributor to the Digest.” Fornacator, incidentally (misspelled as fornicator 
in the MSS. of the Digest), is “one who stokes a furnace.” 

The OLD lists fullonica and fullonicum, but not fullatorium, although 
it is attested in a second century A.D. papyrus. 

gramen: see Kemper, Mr:em. 30 (1977) 339. 

gula 2a: add Sen., Diar. 9.9.2 gulam (ed. Neapol.: gloriam codd.) 
temperare. 

hactenus 1: the meaning “‘to this point in space," elicited from Tac., 
Germ. 35, seems doubtful; cf. Haffter, Beiträge, pp. 87 ff. 

helios: in Pliny, Nat. Hist. 24.51 read helion acten with Haffter, Beiträge, 
p. 55. 

hem: this article, like those on em and ehem disregards my monograph 
Ueber einige Interjektionen der lateinischen Umgangssprache (1964); it is a 
pity that the OLD perpetuates antiquated theories. 

historia 4: add Martial, Spect. 21.8 haec tantum res est jacta nap’ iatopiav 
(Housman, CCP 537 after Buecheler for ms. ita pictoria), “in this detail alone 
did the performance diverge frora the story." 

honor 3e: honoris causa or h. gratia apparently means “as a favor"; cf. 
F. Mehmel, Beiträge, pp. 20ff. 

On hospes, hospita see M. Leumann, Kleine Schriften, p. 149, n. 3. 

humanitas 3: add to Rhet. ad Her. 8.50 Seneca, Dial. 9.10.6 (ex coni. 
Lipsii). : 

impendo can apparently also mean “to be expensive" in Sen. Dial. 5.5.4, 
if Muretus' ira impendit (for ms. incendit) is right. 

incutio: to Enn, Ann, 512 add Virg., Aen. 11.728 incutit (Heinsius: 
inicit vel incitat codd.). 

inflexus*: only two "dubiae lectiones" quoted; see Housman, CCP 864 ff. 

What is the difference between insiticius and insitiuus? In Seneca, Dial. 
12.7.9 either word has bzen suggested for ms. instituta. 

Turator: “sworn witness” at Sen., Apocol. 1.2? But see R. Heinze, Hermes 
61 (1926) 50 ff. 

latebrosus: Virg , Aen. 8.713 misunderstocd; not the sources of the Nile 
are meant, but the arms of the Delta; cf. Wieland, Gnomon 49 (1977) 140. 

leuceorum: seers to be a ghost word, based on a wrong reading of 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. 26.52; it should be leucethron; see J. André, Revue de Philologie 
48 (1974) 135. 
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libido2a: opposed to tus in Cic., Pro Caec. 76, as restored by Madvig; cf. 
P. J. Jensen's excellent monograph on Madvig (1981) 186. 

On loco, locatio, locator, locatim see Kemper, Mnemosyne 30 (1977) 
325 ff. 

logos (-us): add Mart. 8.20.5 logos (Thiele, Housman) for ms. locos 
iocos is a Renaissance conjecture). 

lugubris: on the question whether the second syllable is long (cf. colubra, 
latebra, tenebrae, etc.) see Poultney, CW 71 (1977) 210. 

Marcellianus: the synizesis irr Mart. 2.29.5 is hardly admissible, hence 
-anus (Salmasius; cf. Heraeus, p. xxviii of àis Teubner edition); cf. Lucullanus 
and -ius, both recognized by the OLD. 

mas! 2: “virility”; cf. Sen., Nat. Qu. 1.16.71; Housman, CCP 1178. uir 
can have the same meaning, duly recorded under uir 1 e. Apul., Apol. 33 
suggests a connection between marinum and uirile. 

mico la: Virg., den. 5.505 should be listed; Slater's brilliant emendation 
'micuit for timuit) was unknown to Hirtzel, but is printed by Mynors. 

miserinus: “wretched, unfortunate (esp. applied to those who died 
young)" is followed immediately by Apul., Met. 8.21 miserinum senem. It has, 
of course, a purely-emotional connotatior., regardless of age or size; cf. Italian 
boverello (from *pauperellus), etc. 

numerosus (Ovid, Tristia 4.10.49) probably refers to the many lyric meters 
and stanzas that Horace displayed in his work; cf. my note ^on the passage; 
Poultney, CW 71 (1977) 210. 

The doubtful nuptio should probably be combined with nupturio, "to 
lesire to marry”; cf. Heraeus on Martial 3 93.18 (p. xxxiii). 

nocuus is attested in the Halieutica attributed to Ovid (v. 130 should be 
ead with Housman in the following form: spina nocuus non Gobius una [the 
MS has ulla]). Richmond, ad loc., defends the word, but is very doubtful about 
Scribonius Largus where nociuus is better attested. 

obliuium: since the singular is rare and late, Tac., Hist. 4.9.2 should be 
isted under obliuio (see Heubner, ad loc., Wieland, Gnomon 50 [1978] 54). 

organum: here the TLL and the OLD disagree: according to the TLL 
cf. also B. Lóschhorn, Museum Helveticum 28 [1971] 193 f£.; 30 [1973] 211 ff.) 
Quintilian uses it “de partibus corporis"; according to the OLD this particular 
neaning is not found in Quintilian. I think the OLD is right and Lóschhorn 
who also wrote the TLL article) is wrong; see, e.g., J. Cousin in his Budé 
:dition of Quintilian, I (1975) 73, but there seems to be a controversy. 

I have also compared the articles on oro in TLL and OLD; in the latter it 
s quite brief and lists the two basic meanings, “to speak" and “to pray," in the 
wrong order. In early Latin oro simply meant ''to say something," even though 
he oldest testimonies occur in legal contexts; cf. Lex XII Tabb: rem ubi pacunt, 
rato, "when they come to an agreement, you ought to speak (in court)." In a 


* My colleague, James Poultney, who has kindly read this review and made several 
valuable suggestions points out that A. Ernont regards derivation of oro from os as a 
»opular etymology. If oro is to be connected with Oscan urust ‘‘orauerit,” then oro must 
‘ontain an original r, since Oscan does not rhatacize s. Neither Ernout nor Walde favors 
he idea that urust might be a loan from Latin. 
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special section "in cultu Christianorum (nec non Hebraeorum)," the TLL 
points out that the ver» was revived in religious contexts in the sense of “deum 
precari, colere, laudare," in analogy to npooebyecOa. The TLL also makes an 
attempt to distinguish between oro, rogo, peto, precor, supplico, and it presents 
the material in a more logical order, it seems to me, than the OLD; some 
inveresting stylistic uses are alsc noted. 

pertendo 2b: add Sen., Dial. 7.7.4 where Gertz emended the peruenit of 
the MSS. . 

Phocis' b: “erron. for Phocaea"; there seems to be a controversy here, 
for Reynolds, on Sen., Dicl. 12.7.8 (Phocide relicta Graii qui nunc Massiliam 
incolunt), notes “Phocaea Seneca scribere debuit." 

polybutes: Varro, R. 2.1.6 qui (sc. poetae) alios uocant . . . polymelos, 
alios polybutas. Perhaps this last word should be read as a name in Virg., Aen. 
6.494 for Polyboeten (-boten P: -phoeten nescio quis). 

Puniceus*: The article quotes Ovid, Ibis 280, but Housman had said, in 
his 1894 edition (in Postgate's Corpus) ‘‘Puniceo non Ouidianum." In 1928, he 
withdrew this to a certain poirt, because of Met. 5.536 where all MSS. have 
puaiceum . .. pomum; but here one might consider poenictum (poeniceum 
Burman, Merkel), according to the OLD an alternative form. 

raptor: Virg., Aen. 8.211 could be cited along with Prop. 4.9.9 (Mynors 
pu: Wakefield’s conjecture into his text). 

simus 1: add Phaedr. 4.9.6 where the MSS. have simul, but Housman's 
change (“the he-goat”) is excellent. 

spiro 6a: add to Sen., Epist. 95.10 and Dial. 3.20.3 also Dial. 9.1.14. Why 
is this separated from 13 “to breath divine inspiration"? 

There must be a difference in meaning between spum:fer and spumiger, 
thcugh it may be hard to define. Spumifer is documented from Statius where 
the contexts suggest rivers, etc., while spumiger is said of pigs and wolves by 
Lucretius and Manilius; in Ovid, Met. 11.140 one should probably read 
spimifero ... fonti with Burman. 

succipio should be recognized along with suscipio; cf. the editors on 
Virz., Aen. 1.175, 6.249. 

Tribacelus, “the Thrice-Effeminate" seems to be the title of a comedy by 
Naevius (tribaselo codd., em. Ribbeck). 

tristitia versus tristities: on the forms in -es cf. Heraeus, Teubner ed. of 
Martial, p. xxxii on 3.93.17; p. xliii on 7.47.6. He recognizes before Apuleius 
segities, luxuries, etc. and the conjectural imperfundities, also accepted by the 
OLD. 

uector 2b: “a rider in a vehicle"; add Virg., Georg. 3.114 (uictor codd., 
em. Bentley). 

uerso 4a: “to drive or direct this way or that," quotes Virg., Ecl. 10.68 
uersemus ouis, but read seruemus ouis with Chr. Florens and add the passage 
to szruo 1; cf. Ecl. 5.12. 

urbanus: distinction "c" has disappeared somehow from the list of 
quctations under “1,” and it ought to be said that the urbani in Martial 3.58.29 
and Pliny, Epist. 9.20.2 are slaves. 

Here is a péya BiBAlov, but certainly not a péya kakóv! 


GEORG Luck 
‘THe Jouns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
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I Poemi epici rapsodici non omerici e la tradizione orale. Atti del convegno di 
Venezia, 28-30 settembre 1977, a cura di C. Brillante, M. Cantilena, and 
C. O. Pavese. Padova, Editrice Antenore, 1981. Pp. xiv * 268. 


As long as the Homeric Question has not been resolved, there is no 
reason to expect an easy resolution to questions concerning the composition of 
archaic non-Homeric hexameter poetry—above all, Hesiod and the Homeric 
Hymns. Some of the issues are naturally the same (the relation of the poems to 
an oral improvisatory tradition, the role of writing in their composition, etc.), 
but the problems arise in a more acute form since these works are frequently 
dated to a period when the oral tradition is in decline and the alphabet has 
already been introduced into Greece. Adding to the difficulties are questions of 
the relationship of these poems to the Homeric tradition, whether derivative 
and imitative or independent and creative. 

The present volume of papers presented at a conference organized by 
C. O. Pavese forms an excellent introduction to the Stand der Forschung, buta 
reader who hopes to discover a consensus will be disappointed. 'The well-known 
contributors offer a range of positions, frequently elaborating or summarizing 
their earlier studies. Two general essays by Hainsworth and Pavese open and 
close the proceedings. Pavese restates his views concerning the continuity of a 
living oral tradition from the Mycenean period to the sixth century 5.c. and the 
existence of a continental poetic tradition, represented by Hesiod and the Hymns, 
parallel to the Ionic epic tradition. The main attraction of Pavese's approach 
lies in its freeing us from viewing these poems as “‘sub-epic” and allowing us to 
evaluate them as independent, albeit traditional, creations. Hainsworth presents 
a cautious revision of the “hard line" Parry-Lord equation of formulaic poetry 
= orally improvised poetry # written poetry; formulaic density may not be a 
sufficient criterion for orality, orally composed verse may be carefully premedi- 
tated, and an overlap may exist between writing and oral composition. 

Getting down to cases, M. L. West elaborates the views sketched in the 
introduction to his Works and Days that the poem was successively expanded 
in oral performance but that its final form was only achieved when the poem 
was written down by the author. West contends that the clearest evidence for a 
` written version lies in the "author's interpolations” which disrupt the coherence 
of the work, above all, in the section on sailing with its autobiographical 
“digressions.” The question immediately arises as to why the presence of writing 
should betray itself by incoherence. But a more fundamental question must be 
posed: are the apparent incoherencies in Hesiod's poem genuine, or are they 
due to our insufficient reflection concerning the structure and purpose of the 
poem? 

Three papers focus on the relationship between the Hymns and the 
Homeric poems. In examining the Hymn to Hermes, H. Herter discovers a 
dependence on Homeric formulas which manifests itself in certain minor 
inconsequences. Tracing the expressions concerning Maia's cave to Homeric 
parallels does not, however, resolve their contradictory character. Only a sus- 
tained analysis of the narrative can accomplish that. G. S. Kirk draws on his 
distinction between “natural composition in a formular tradition” and ''delib- 
erate self-conscious composition in a formular style" which may or may not 
employ writing and applies it to the Hymn to Apollo. Analyzing the Hymn 
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section by section, Kirk finds both modes of composition throughout the Delian 
and Pythian parts; but his judgments, while expressed positivistically, are 
frequently subjective and display a tendency to identify "sub-epic" usages with 
exaggeration and lapses in taste. C. Segal also catalogues divergences from 
Homeric usage in the Hymn to Demeter, particularly in the use of double 
epithets and repetition as a structuring narrative device. But he discovers not 
decadence but innovation in the self-conscious artistry of the Hymn, some of 
which he acknowledges may be due to the relative brevity of the composition. 
While some of Segal’s observations may be questioned, his approach constitutes 
a more productive and open evaluation of the Hymns. 

Rounding off the collection is a paper by W. Burkert on the orality and 
origin of the Thebais, B. Gentili’s thesis concerning the genesis of the hexameter 
from lyric cola, and L. E. Rossi's intriguing examination of the corpus of 
Delphic responses as (rather poorly) improvised verse. Some excellent excerpts 
from the general discussion following each paper are included. It must have 
been a lively conference. 


J. S. Cray 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


MAXIMUS VETTA, Editor. Theognis. Elegiarum liber secundus. Roma, Edizioni 
dell’ Ateneo, 1980. Pp. Ixx + 165. L.18.000. (Lyricorum Graecorum quae 
exstant, 5) 


Codex A (= Parisinus suppl. gr. 888 of the 10th century) is our only 
source for the 158 elegiac verses predominantly pederastic which constitute the 
second book of Theognis (vv. 1231-1389). How much of the second book (and 
the first for that matter? is poetrv by 'Theognis of (Nisaean) Megara has been 
controversial for more than 150 years (beginning with F. G. Welcker, Theognidis 
Reliquiae, . . . 1826). Vetta in the very first paragraph of his Premessa confesses 
that in his book Theognis does not necessarily mean genuine Theognis. In the 
course of his following Introduzione he takes the stand that the second book 
(like the first) is anchored in the sixth to fifth century 8.c. and presents amatory 
poetry, in good measure orally composed, seasoned with the social-political 
views of the aristocratic party/club, and sung to the accompaniment of a flutist 
rapa riórov. Prior to Vetta's commentary, for the second book we had to rely 
mainly on the commentaries of T. Hudson-Williams (1910), A. Garzya (1958), 
and J. Carrière (1948, 19622, 19755), all of limited scope. So, Vetta's extensive, 
all-encompassing commentary arrives as a desideratum. It gives, on the average, 
almost a page per Greek verse, while the 46 pages of the densely written Intro- 
duzione provide additional generous help. The commentary is preceded by a 
critical edition of the Greek text matched by an Italian translation on facing 
pages. There is a good bibliography and two indices, verborum (the Greek 
words of the second book) and rerum notabilium. 'The printing is of high 
quality. Vetta shows admirable familiarity with the scholarship on his subject. 
His major contribution is not textual but interpretative; he has sifted the bulk 
of epic, lyric, and elegiac poetry aad collected a wealth of similia which throws 
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light on meanings of words, tório, formulae, and various conventions. However, 
the author’s performance is not quite free of sporadic weaknesses in judgment 
on different levels. For example: 

In vv. 1233-34 the poet tells us that Love caused the undoing of Aias the 
son of Oileus. Vetta rightly relates this to Aias’ rape of Cassandra. Nevertheless, 
Vetta treats as one matter Aias’ dragging of Cassandra from the altar of Athena 
and his sexual assault of her. The first activity should not necessarily imply the 
second. In Euripides’ Troades, for example, Aias drags Cassandra from the 
altar but there is no evidence that he repes her—he dragged her as slave to the 
Greek camp, where the other enslaved Troades were also taken for subsequent 
distribution among the victors. Is not the dragging of Cassandra from the altar 
alone an act of major irreverence, sufficient to excite the full anger of Athena? 
Vetta should have distinguished between warrior and lover and cited the earliest 
datable source(s) where Aias clearly appears as raping Cassandra, for only such 
source(s) are relevant to this verse and to the dating of vv. 1231-34. 

Vetta believes that vv. 1255-56 form a reply to vv. 1253-54 (vv. 1253-54 
being Solon’s fr.17 Gent.-Pr. = 23W) and that the two units offer an example of 
what he calls “botta e risposta" (“remark and reply”). This I find difficult to 
accept. Notice first that there is nothing in vv. 1255-56 to make this distich a 
reply. If vv. 1253-54 were not immediately preceding, none would have suggested 
that anything is missing before v. 1255. The botta e risposta then can be argued 
only on the basis of a juxtaposition of the thought of the two pieces. According 
to Vetta a person offers Solon's distich which forms a parapiopóg pertaining to 
only one form of esSaipovia (i.e., without excluding other forms of ebSatpovia), 
while he who answers offers an exclusive uakxapioyóc. This is farfetched. To 
begin with, the Solonian paxapiopdc is exclusive in that it is the one Solon 
chose, i.e., he chose to say “blessed is he who has X," rather than, say, “blessed 
is he who has Y,” etc., and therefore we implicitly understand him as saying 
"blessed is he who has X (rather than Y or Z)." Moreover, vv. 1255-56 do not 
simply recast the content of vv. 1253-54 in exclusive terms ("he who has no X 
can never be blessed"), but they alter the content of the latter verses significantly, 
so that we cannot be the least sure that the intention of the author of vv. 
1255-56 was to produce a risposta to vv. 1253-54. I find it more probable that 
vv. 1255-56 are nothing more than a uevarioíroiw of vv. 1253-54. The petanoinaic 
(vv. 1255-56) having been produced and recorded in the Theognidean text, at 
some later point someone else entered the Solonian distich as well (known to 
him in this form). Or else he who produced the petanoinotic recorded also the 
Solonian distich (where rightly or wrongly [probably rightly] he took Solon's 
riaióec to mean children rather than toys) to show off (by direct contrast) his 
dexterity in neranofnoiG, by here transforming nonerotic poetry (= Solon's) into 
erotic poetry, and even his superioritv as a poet over Solon by correcting the 
very poetry of Solon (by inserting Ornpeoraí te Kbvec, a Homeric usage, in 
Solon's poem pro kai kúveg crypevtat “Gypevtric does not occur in Homer], cf. 
also E. Harrison, Studies in Theognis [Cambridge 1902] 110-12). Vetta's further 
remark (pp. 61-62) that vv. 1253-54 could be felt as a priamel is also uncon- 
vincing. A priamel may exist only within a format such as "Solon says x | 
(= priamel) and/but I say y"—there is neither “Solon” nor "and/but I" in the 
text, and to speak of Priamel abbreviata (as Vetta does) amounts to speaking of 
a priamel that is not a priamel. 
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In v. 1278 Vetta reads xarà yfic with cod. A, “down upon the earth,” 
rather than kará yfjv with Weigel, "across the earth,” “all over the world.” In 
vv. 1277-78 Eros leaves Cyprus to come to humans offering them fertility. I 
find it likely that someone changed víjv to yijc observing that in v. 1275 Eros is 
described in terms of a star (ErivéAA eran) and supposing that (after such émtoAn) 
Eros, in v. 1978, must descend from heaven upon the earth (rather than travel 
across the earth). However, while the sequence ripoXtriv Kónpov . . . elow én’ 
a&vOpwrouc . . . $épuv clearly suggests a traveling across, émté\Aetat is likely 
to have been intended by the poet as “comes to full [= active] existence" (some- 
thing analogous to the act of "sprouting"/"growing" suggested by Gv@eov 
... Ge&opévn [sc. vfi], v. 1276), rather than as “ascends to heaven” so as then to 
descend down upon the earth. After all, why should Love ascend from earth to 
heaven and then descend upon the earth again if his only intention is to do 
business with humans. Vetta ought to have at least daggered yfic (I would have 
printed Weigel's yñv). 

Following M. West. Vetta believes that the elegy of vv. 1283-94 resulted 
from a collage of two “passages” of different authorship. In the first "passage" 
the Epaonic was identified with Atalanta, and in the second the rtaic. The 
suggestion of an identification of Atalanta with the épaorrjc in the first "pas- 
sage" seems to me highly improbable. Atalanta is not the "lover" but the 
epitome of one who avoids love. By definition then her persona in an &paorric- 
naig context can apply only to the unyielding naic, not to the &paotric—the 
épaorrjc conquers the naig as Milanion conquered Atalanta (just as the case is 
in the second “passage”. According to West (Studies in Greek Elegy and 
lambus, . . . 1974, 165-67), the point where the two '‘passages’’ were glued into 
one is the diaeresis of v. 1288, with 'laoíoo xoócnv belonging to the first 
“passage” and mapQévov "Iacínv being either a “stopgap” on the part of him 
who made the collage or part of the second “passage.” But how certain can we 
be that all this is not wishful thinking? 

If the collage is performed on v. 1288, could not the whole verse, including 
"laoíou Kobpnv, have been written by him who made the collage? Even if we 
could establish that he who made the collage wrote only half of v. 1288, why 
should we suppose that he wrote napGévov 'Iaoínv and not ‘laciov xobpnv; 
that is, why should we suppose that 'laoíou xoóprv belonged to the first 
passage and inspired the “stopgap” nap8évov 'Ilaoínv, rather than that rrapü£vov 
*lacinv belonged to the second “passage” and inspired the “stopgap” 'Iaoíov: 
Kovpnv? Now, if we deny the validity of the claim that 'Iaotov kotpnv is part of 
the first “passage,” the view of Atalanta as lover collapses. Atalanta need have 
no connection with Tpwow, v. 1287, for here roov may well mean only 
"conquer," "make mine" in terms of the usual erotic metaphor of TttotokuU 
(see LSJ s.v. trtepwoKw 3). Nor is rrapeAebosat, v. 1285, of help to one who 
would like to see TtpwWow in terms of Atalanta striking at the suitor. In the myth 
' (Hyg. fab. 185; Apollod. 3.9.2), Atalanta runs with weapon in hand behind the 
unarmed suitor, catches up with him and kills him. Yet napépyopyal means “‘to 
pass by," “to outstrip,” ard in terms of the Atalanta race it hardly makes any 
sense said of the chased suitor—the suitor can never pass Atalanta by, for he 
always runs before her (for napépxopat in actual races, see, e.g., 11. 23.345; Od. 
8.230). And of course, we need not understand the “fleeing” lad ($ebyovra, 
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v. 1287) as fleeing from a quasi-Atalanta lover rather than simply from a pur- 
suing lover (in Greek the lover frequently is referred to as &Kwv; to go no 
further than the second book of Theognis, see v. 1299 [cf. also mevbyeny, v. 1302] 
and v. 1855). Far from being convinced of the "reversed" role of Atalanta from 
the first to the second "passage," I am not even convinced that the collage 
theory is necessary. I think we can see one unity through vv. 1283-94: a lover 
who has been pursuing a lad's favors for some time but without results tells 
him to stop “fleeing,” for he is a well intending lover, and moreover, even 
Atalanta, who could “flee” faster than.anyone, had finally to quit and marry. I 
translate the text with additions in square brackets to facilitate the meaning. 
Lad: I still have the intention [unfulfilled so far because of your attitude] to be 
fully agreeable to you. Having comprehended this with thoughts as much 
joyous as noble, stop treating me unjustly [= stop rejecting the advances of a 
well-intending lover]. For, rest assured, you will not outstrip me with wiles and 
tricks. True [= confirmatory Yáp], yov. have won and [thus] you will certainly 
[taking Éxeic as present of anticipation] be at an advantage from now on; but 
[in spite of this] J shall “wound” you [= I shall force you to accept my love] as 
you flee me, even as they tell that the daughter of Iasius, maiden Iasie, once fled 
[her suitor(s)] refusing wedlock. . . .” Beginning in v. 1287 with ġeúyovrta, the 
lad and the lover of v. 1283ff. start fading out and the Atalanta story 
(= [lad/]Atalanta and [lover/]Milanion) begins fading in. I find it attractive to 
suppose that the words 66A - pebyovta, vv. 1285-87, have nothing to do with 
a "passage" where the lover is identif:ed with Atalanta, but that they are only 
"signs" which in a foreshadowing technique direct us toward the Atalanta 
myth of vv. 1288-94. The elimination of the "striking" of the suitor(s) by 
Atalanta from vv. 1288-94, and the insistence there on presenting her as “fleeing” 
(þeúyeiv, v. 1290; dedyovo(a), v. 1293 [cf. also vv. 1292-93 where Atalanta 
withdraws to unapproachable places in order to avoid marriage]): these two 
peculiarities may well suggest that tkese verses were written by the poet who 
wrote vv. 1283-87. 'The poet having presented, in vv. 1283-87, the lover as 
"striking" (tpwow, v. 1287) and the lad as “fleeing” (pebyovta, v. 1287), for 
reasons of logical consistency sticks with a “fleeing” Atalanta (= lad) rather 
than an Atalanta who "strikes" against her suitor(s) ("'striking'' being reserved 
for the lover). Even if we suppose that under Çwoapévn . . . Epy? atéAeota, v. 
1290, we should understand an Atalanta striking against the suitor(s), this 
"striking" is too vaguely expressed to have been thus written without compelling 
reasons. 

If the words of the lover in vv. 1283-87 are incoherent, we may suppose 
that this is done artis gratia: at the beginning the poet presents the lover 
speaking under emotional strain, but then, when the Atalanta story comes 
(which prefigures the lover's triumph), the poet allows him to speak more 
coherently. West proclaims v. 1288 a bad verse. I find it possible that his 
judgment is prejudiced by his preoccupation with establishing a collage in 
v. 1288 (a verse produced by collage is rarely good). I see no strong reason why 
v. 1288 must not be proclaimed a gocd verse. Notice first the artful reversal in 
'laóíou Kobpnv napSévov "laófnv wkich makes an emphatic introduction to 
the Atalanta myth by position (i.e., 'laoíov at the beginning and 'Iaoínv at the 
end of the verse) and by echo play (‘laot- and 'laot-)—as Hudson-Williams has 
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aptly remarked in loco: ‘The repetition of cognate words . . . is so characteristic 
of Greek poetry” (cf. also dtéAsowa téAe1, v. 1290). Moreover, the sequence 
Kovpnv mapbévov is not tautological, for a "daughter" (koópn) need not be 


“unmarried,” and besides napQévcc, a pivotal word in the Atalanta story is ..- 


neat here in terms of artistic econony. 

In v. 1311 Giwpat (subjunctive of Siopa = to put to flight . -. , see LSJ s.v. 
&{w) is genuine according to Vetta. He takes the subjunctive as deliberative, the 
preceding ydp as explicative and translates xal yáp oe Siwa as “... —e 
voglio stanarti—. . .." I have dificulty in recognizing the subjunctive as 
deliberative (for it does no: involve a question), and the ydp as explicative (for 
it explains nothing), and even in appreciating voglio stanarti as meaningful. 
Moreover, the preceding od« EAaBec KAéWac in connection with the following 
yap (taking «ai as "in fact") recommaends an indicative in place of the subjunc- 
tive: “you did not escape [my] detection of your theft . . . because I [+ indicative]" 
(e.g., "because I have come to know you well [and therefore can recognize your 
actions]," or “because I saw you [= your attempt at stealing]"). Like Vetta I 
have doubts about the viability of Eermann’s 6i(u)uat, and I am not particu- 
larly attracted by Ahrens’ 6t&ku either, but unlike him I cannot see how we can 
keep Siwpat without a dagger. Perhaps tovto, v. 1312, is dativus commodi to 
be taken with kA&pac. The participl2 may refer to an actual stealing (of money, 
or the like) on the part of the lad for his newly acquired "friends." This, by 
extension,- will project the "friends ' as common thieves and, of course, will 
celebrate the lover, whom the lad oók #AaQe xAé&pac, as unbzaten by their 
criminal schemes. 

M. West has interpreted vv. 1335-36 (conjecturing &66«wv in place of eğe, 
v. 1336) as “The lover's palaestra is at home" (West, Studies... , 167). Vetta 
(who keeps £66etv and citing X. Cyr. 1.6.32 interprets it as consecutive infinitive 
depending on yupvát;eras, v. 1335) ag-ees. What stands against this interpretation 
is first the words oika6e éAOwv. If the poet wanted the palaestra at home why 
did he not present the lover at home (ofkot) but instead led him home (oikabe 
&0.) out of nowhere? The precedirg yopváterai suggests that the lover goes 
home from the athletic grounds. He takes his exercise there and then passes the 
rest of the day at home "resting" by the side of his lad. The pakapicuóc 
glorifies the aristocratic lover. This meaning is obtainable by accepting Bekker's 
attractive emendation olkaGe (6°) #AGbv eti&ei{v} which also remedies the hiatus. 
The (6’) may well have been dropped by haplography and then 265et changed 
to eb6ev under the influence of yosvdlera. The adjective rravnpépiog is an 
exaggeration (for before his relaxing the lover has spent time in the gym), and 
it points to all [the remaining part ol the] day till the arrival of the night, when 
presumably the lad goes to his own home (the relation between lover and 
beloved is in terms of fjuépc, not vó£, and perhaps this is meant to indicate that 
the two have nothing to hide from society). It seems to me that the West/Vetta 
interpretation, amounting to a paxapioyiéc which ridicules the lover (as one 
taking his exercise not at the gym bu: at home "sleeping" with his lad [whether 
"sleeping" means only sleeping or more than that (= having sex)]), shows a 
disrespectful attitude toward the Icver which is unique in Theognis. This 
uniqueness too suggests that their interpretation is likely to be spurious. 
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The above examples suggest that the book could profit not negligibly 
from Sedtepai dpovtibec, but this suggestion is not meant to dispute the fact 
that the book, as it stands, is a major contribution to Theognidean studies. 


GEORGE LEONIDAS KONIARIS 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS (BOSTON) 


(The above review was sent to AJP in August 1982.—rp.] 


J. A. S. Evans. Herodotus. Boston, Twayne Publishers, 1982. Pp. 198. 


J. A. S. Evans’ Herodotus is a solid addition to the Twayne series. It 
follows the pattern of the series: a chapter on Herodotus’ life, eight chapters 
arranged to reflect the narrative sequence of the History, and a chapter on the 
Nachleben. Evans has usefully added a chapter on Herodotus’ sources and one 
on characterization in the History. The whole is concisely written and elegantly 
annotated; it can be assigned to an upper division undergraduate student as a 
balanced and thoughtful assessment of Herodotus as a working historian and 
as a judicious guide to the most recent scholarship on the History as a historical 
source. 

Some points of particular strength: Evans has a talent for clear and rapid 
narration, and the book clarifies those passages in Herodotus that students find 
confusing. The narrative structure of Book Two receives careful treatment, and 
Evans makes particularly good sens? of the campaign narratives in Books 
Seven through Nine. He discusses the difficulties of Herodotus’ account of 
Thermopylae; he emphasizes that the account of Plataea is tendentious but 
internally consistent; he makes sense of the advancement of the Persian fleet, 
the positions of the Greek and Persian fleets up to and during the battle of 
Salamis, and the necessity on both sides for continuous coordination between 
fleet and army. (Because these narratives are so good, it is a pity that maps 
could not have been included.) 

Supplementing the narrative of the History is Evans’ scholarship. Where 
Herodotus’ account has produced historical controversy, Evans focuses his own 
discussion on the nature of the problem rather than on one particular solution 
to it. See, for instance, his discussion of Herodotus’ life (Chapter One) and the 
brief but balanced exposition of the Alcmaeonids (97-98) and of the Themistocles 
decree (121-23). He refers throughout to other ancient authors whose works 
bear on Herodotean problems: Lucian, Bacchylides, Agathias, the Hippias 
Major, Diodorus Siculus, Pausanias, as well as the obvious fifth and fourth 
century heirs and the explicit ancient assessments. He refers repeatedly to 
inscriptional evidence, both Greek and barbarian, to topographical studies, 
and to the current scholarship of the archaeology and history of Egypt, Scythia, 
and the near east. Unobtrusively but definitively, Evans rebuts those who follow 
Fehling or Hartog in arguing that the literary organization and thematic density 
and coherence of the History prove that Herodotus was not interested in the 
accurate reporting and assessment of 2a genomena. Finally, Evans is a student 
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of Immerwahr, and thouga he subordinates purely literary concerns to historical 
issues, he organizes his own discussion nicely around the major narrative units 
in the History. He draws attention to the repetition of leitmotifs (his own 
favorite pattern he calls the Erewhon touch, after Samuel Butler), and he points 
out pássages where Hercdotus himself interprets events through significant 
repetition (see, for instance, pp. 31, 92, 106, 139). 

The limitations of the book are closely related to these strengths. Most 
seriovsly, Evans tends to dismiss as literary flourishes or folktale motifs those 
elements in the History that conflict with his picture of Herodotus as a serious 
historian writing a historical narrative. Thus he states that Herodotus makes 
no sharp distinction between myth and history (21), that the stary of Solon and 
Croesus was “too good for a mere date to spoil it" (23), that Herodotus includes 
(or invents?) the constitutional debate in 3.80 “to tease his Greek audience” 
(58), and that we “need not believe" what Herodotus says about Themistocles 
(117). On all these points Evans may well be right. But the good student is 
likely to ask why then Evans calls Herodotus a historian, if he veers back and 
forth between folktale and "real" history without apparently discriminating 
between them. One would have liked a more systematic consideration of these 
issues added to the interesting discussion of oral history in Chapter Ten. 

Evans’ own admirable brevity also sometimes misrepresents Herodotus; 
in particular, he underplays the presence of Herodotean irony. In 2.55 Herodotus 
is not beguiled by a clever Egyptian priest, as Evans implies (43-44); Herodotus 
himself emphasizes that the myth about black pigeans comes from Dodona, in 
order to contrast the sober rationalism of his Egyptian informants with the 
excesses of comparable Greek versions of the distant past. Evans also appears 
evasive or tantalizing at a number of points where one would like explicit 
historiographic argument. One misses a serious discussion of Herodotus’ rela- 
tion to his contemporaries in the first sophistic, and to the politics of his day. 
We receive the suggestion on p. 12 that contemporary politics "may not be 
withoat significance" for the writing of the History; we learn at the (provoca- 
tively Herodotean) end of the book that ". . . analogy was a mode of thought 
in the ancient world.” Such hints at Evans’ own historiographic judgment 
might have been elaborated, to the student's great profit. But as the eight-item 
bibliography appended to the end implies, there is a paucity of good work on 
Herodotus in English. One hopes to have more, in a more directly argumentative 
form, :rom the author of this useful book. 


, CAROLYN DEWALD 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


CHARLES SEGAL. Tragedy and Civilization: An Interpretation of Sophocles. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1981. Pp. xii + 506. $30.00. (Martin 
(Classical Lectures, 26) 


This study makes an original and very important contribution to Sopho- 
clean criticism. Although readers familiar with Segal's numerous articles will 
recogr.ize some of the material, most of it is new and that which is not takes on 
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fresh significance in the fullness of its new context. According to the book’s 
jacket and to the author’s preface, Segal employs a structuralist analysis, but 
his approach is actually somewhat eclectic. He begins, for example, with an 
epigram by Jacques Derrida, a critic of structuralism and the leading exponent 
of deconstruction. The first three chapters, which provide the theoretical back- 
ground for the subsequent analyses of the individual plays, further suggest that 
while Segal's enterprise has structuralist foundations, it will also take advantage 
of other contemporary critical approaches. 

‘Segal draws upon a wide range of Greek myth, ritual, and literature but 
chiefly upon the Sophoclean texts to establish for each play the structural 
polarities comprising a series of homologous codes that includes the family, 
the social order, ritual, space, time, sexuality, and language. The recurrent 
polarities that Segal discerns (e.g., man and beast, tame and wild, nomos and 
physis) can all be subsumed under the broader heading of savagery and civiliza- 
tion. Despite the obvious affinities between his approach to tragedy and Lévi- 
Strauss' analyses of myth, Segal makes an important distinction between them. 
In the latter, according to Segal, the contradiction between opposing polarities 
is overcome by a process of mediation. "In tragedy, however, the stabilizing 
mediation that society seeks and expresses through its myths . . . is disrupted. 
Instead of reaching a resolution, polarities break apart into violent conflict or a 
dangerous preponderance of one side over the other. Tragedy stresses less the 
unifying, synthesizing capacity of a mediator than the problematical and para- 
doxical status of the figure who stands at the point where opposites converge" 
(21). Thus, for example, Segal observes that Deianeira's fear of sexuality stands 
in opposition to Heracles' untrammeled sexuality, and the institution of 
marriage fails to mediate as it should between these poles. In. the spatial 
homology, the inner world of the oikos in which Deianeira moves and the 
outer world in which Heracles performs his exploits should be mediated both 
through possessions brought by Heracles to the house to enrich it and through 
the domestically produced gifts with which Deianeira welcomes Heracles. This 
mediation is subverted, however, by their exchange of Iole and the poisoned 
robe, each "object" by its very nature serving to undermine its mediating 
function. Within the sacrificial code, the smoke from an offering should mediate 
between man and god, while the victim should represent both man's superiority 
over the beast whom he kills and man's inferiority to the gods. But this process 
of mediation fails in the sacrifice at Cenaeum, where the smoke moves downward 
and Heracles himself has the status of a beastly victim. A variety of such 
inversions and unmediated oppositions converges in each major character so 
that Heracles, for instance, is both a beast and a slayer of beasts, a savage and a 
defender of civilization, a sacrificer, a victim sacrificed to the gods, and ultimately 
himself a god. 

To describe in a small space Segal's readings of each play would risk 
misrepresenting them, for they are not reductive decodifications but rich and 
varied discussions. Even those readers uncomfortable with his approach will 
find much that is illuminating. Segal explores the linguistic and imagistic 
texture of each play in great detail and with extraordinary insight. His analysis 
of the role of language and ritual, particularly sacrifice, and his investigation 
of the familial and social dimensions to each play should broaden the critical 
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discussion of Sophocles. The notes and bibliography alone constitute a vast 
resource (despite a few omissions that are surprising, given Segal’s remarkable 
thoroughness; for instance, his extensive analysis of logos in Phil. should take 
into account R. Hamilton, AJP 96 [1975] 131-37). 

His larger interpretations of individual plays, however, may not always 
persuade even those who are enthusiastic about his approach. Segal does not in 
every instance make compelling either his particular choice of polarities or the 
emphasis he places on one homologous code over another, and his evaluations 
of characters are sometimes puzzling. In his discussion of Ajax, for instance, 
Segal gives less emphasis to the familial code than it may deserve, especially for 
the “Hirst half” of the play, while his critical approach does not provide adequate 
grounds for his admiring Ajax but disdaining the Atreids since, as Segal himself 
observes (146-48), many of the same inversions apply to all three men. Segal’s 
analvsis sometimes lacks force because it can be hard to follow. He tends to 
arrange his argument paratactically, accumulating fascinating but sometimes 
diverting details and dividing each chapter into numerous untitled sections, 
whose relation to one another and to loosely parallel sections in other chapters 
the reader must labor to establish. 

Segal's theory regarding the failure of mediations in tragedy becomes the 
basis for speculations about the Sophoclean hero and the nature of tragedy. 
While these speculations are couched in a new vocabulary, :hey nonetheless 
recall more familiar interpretations. Segal celebrates the merging or collapse of 
unmediated oppositions by finding in this violent moment of conflation a 
certain glory, since he envisions it as a potentially restorative and even creative 
moment. “Only by overstepping the limits of civilization and suffering the 
consequences can the hero fulfill his role in the cosmic order. His task is the 
paradoxical one of enacting the necessity of that order by negating it. He 
‘attracts magnetically all the contagious miasmas in order to convert them into 
stability and fecundity’ *’ (45-46). Some readers, however, may suspect that 
Sophocles celebrates the conflation of unmediated oppositions less than he 
revezls its dangers, and that he offers visions in which philia, the polis, charis, 
language in its creative potential, and above all the gods provide successful 
mediating terms that can transform oppositions into a whollv new set of rela- 
tions. Segal's larger interpretations are most persuasive for those plays about 
which he actually argues in much this way, especially for Phil., O.C., and El. 
(where the nearly total absence of such mediations produces the play's unusual 
effec:s). 

Segal extends his speculations about the creative power cf tragedy's failed 
mediations to the spectators’ experience of the plays within the mediating 
context of performance. “The paradoxical relation of the hero to the cosmic 
and social orders parallels the paradoxical relation of the tragic performance to 
the ritual structures of the society. . . . The tragic action . . . is part of a rite 
that affirms order and stability. . . . In watching the negation of its order the 
community undergoes the deepest experience of its cosmological consciousness. 
In the logic of paradoxes that we have been exploring, the tragic confrontation 
with the negation of civilization is a profoundly civilizing experience” (48). 
Beycnd this theory, which resonates both with Nietzsche's views on the nature 
of tragedy (see especially Segal's discussion of Dionysus, 48-52) and with the 
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deconstructive notion of aporia, Segal says little about these plays as drama. 
Neither does his synchronic approach enable him to explore the pragmatic, 
ethical problems with which the tragic poets concerned themselves in their 
attempts to provide civilizing experiences. Without reducing characters to stick 
figures, Segal does not relate their positions in his structuralist analyses to the 
dramatic arc of human motivations and desires, and his occasional hints at 
psychoanalytic explanation (e.g., of Deianeira's motivation, 88) do not bridge 
this gap. : 

Segal himself recognizes these limitations to his study, if indeed they are 
only limitations. It is possible, however, that his interpretations cannot be 
complemented by readings that attend to these texts as plays: an important 
criticism of structuralist approaches is that they oversimplify narratives by 
giving inadequate attention to their diachronic—that is, to their dramatic— 
movement. These limitations and problems surely will be explored in future 
Sophoclean studies over which this book, the most resourceful and challenging 
analysis of Sophocles' tragedies to appear in some time, should exercise consid- 
erable influence. 


MEREDITH CLARKE HOPPIN 
WiLLIAMS COLLEGE 


H. S. VERSNEL, Editor. Faith, Hope and Worship. Aspects of Religious Mentality 
in the Ancient World (Studies in Greek and Roman Religion 2). Leiden, 
Brill, 1981. Pp. ix + 284. Pl. 64. 


This is the second volume in the new Brill series, Studies in Greek and 
Roman Religion. The editor of the series, H. S. Versnel, who made his name 
with his Triumphus (Leiden 1970), a liber certus in re incerta, is also the editor 
of the present volume and one of its chief contributors. Faith, hope, and worship 
sounds sentimental enough, and the code words “aspects” and "mentality" 
arouse the worst suspicions in the skeptic who dreads a torrent of semi-profound 
banalities in the fashion of the Parisian gurus. The book is at times diffuse, but 
the alarm is premature. 

F. T. van Straten discusses ‘‘Gifts for the gods” (pp. 65-151), the practice 
and theology of votive offerings in Greece. He provides a useful classification 
of the ex-vota: gifts in the fulfillment of a vow, gifts as a token of the arete of 
the devotee and as a monument to the arete of the deity; gifts representing the 
offerer (often engaged in prayer or performing a sacrifice) or the deity. Initiations, 
contests, and above all sickness figure most prominently as occasions calling 
for votive offerings. Here the most interesting category, of which van Straten 
provides a full catalogue, is the anatomical ex-vota, so often misunderstood by 
earlier excavators disappointed not to have found beauty where functional 
ugliness was the goal. The book by W. H. D. Rouse, Greek Votive Offerings 
(Cambridge 1902) has not yet been replaced, but van Straten’s catalogue is a 
step in the right direction. When we contemplate the bare walls of Greek 
temples we have to imagine them cluttered with gifts. And gifts are of importance 
also for the study of religious continuity, for as the author points out, and as 
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any traveler to these parts of the world can attest, much of the ancient votive 
lore has survived to our days in the customs of both the Catholic and Orthodox 
charches. 

But to th» gods, ancient and modern, words have been even more pleasing 
then gifts. H. €. Versnel treats of "Religious Mentality in Ancient Prayer” (pp. 
1-64) and concludes that “it is hard to perceive a sharp distinction between 
Greek and Roman attitudes to prayer or between ancient and modern ones, 
eitaer from a thematic or an emotional point of view" (p. 10). The ancient 
preyer was corr posed of two major elements, invocatio and preces. 'The invoca- 
tion posed some problems: whom to invoke? This depended on the nature of 
the problem and on personal persuasion; Versnel traces the intermingling of 
the polytheistic and henotheistic elements in the invocations, the intermingling 

mi-rored today in the cult of specialized or local saints and virgins. As to the 
preces, selfishress, the Gebetsegoismus, was their most striking feature, as it 
stil is: compare Livy 5.18.12: "precibus ab dis petitum ut exitium ab urbis 
teciis... arcer2nt Veiosque eum averterent terrorem" with Missale Romanum, 
Int-oitus, 9th Sanday after Pentecost: “averte mala inimicis." The precatio was 
either silent (ofen associated with magic) or loud or sung. Of the last form, the 
hymn, J. M. Bremer provides a typology and a useful survey of extant texts 
(pr. 193-215). 

If the deity acceded to the preces, it was entitled to a remuneration. But in 
Greek and late- antiquity the counterpart to preces was no: grates but rather 
laudes. The gocs were expected to live up to their end of the bargain; if they did 
not listen, mer: felt deceived and would occasionally vent their anger on the 
gocs themselves. Because Neptune was helping Sex. Pompey, Augustus removed 
his statue from -he pompa deorum (Suet. Aug. 16%. But even worse things could 
happen: statues were flogged, broken, beheaded, and for this attitude Versnel 
again adduces illuminating parallels from the Christian Mediterranean. He 
calls this an exemple of faith, for through their rage men were proclaiming the 
vert existence oi gods or saints. No doubt; but it is also an inarticulate realization 
of z simple truta: men need gods, and gods need men. 

We can approach a deity in an active or passive way, and it is to the latter 
tha: H. W. Pleket turns his attention. In a very competent epigraphical study 
on zhe “believer” as servant of the deity in the Greek world (pp. 152-92), he 
discusses the cor.cepts expressing the superiority of the deity and the subservience 
of the worshiper. According to Pleket the self-humiliation of the worshiper 
before the impe-ious deity reflects the despotic structure of oriental societies. It 
is a feature alien to Greek religion. This conclusion echoes the ideas of F. 
Böner, but, un ike Bómer, Pleket is inclined to find traces of this attitude in 
fourth century Greece, which he explains as deriving from "emergency situa- 
tiors," especial. y with respect to the healer-god Asklepios. Still I see no reason 
whx oriental influences should be excluded from fourth century Greece. For 
the SovAgia tof Geo of a legally free person an interesting and unexpected 
parallel can be found in later commentators of Vergil who describe (incorrectly) 
the position of the wife in manu mariti as the conditio liberce servitutis (Serv. 
auci. ad Aen. 4.. 08). 

That common people believed in gods and that statesmen both believed 
and.found it useful need not surprise us; but why did the philosophers believe 
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in gods? Some apparently did so because of fear (of men, not gods), but P. A. 
Meijer is certainly right in trying to find a philosophical (and not only a social) 
explanation of the insignificance of atheism in antiquity (pp. 216-63). The 
deity was not perceived as a deus creator. Hence the philosopher was not forced 
to choose between a supreme being and matter. Gods and men co-existed 
within the material world. Philosophica.ly there is nothing wrong with the 
idea of beings more powerful than men; on the other hand when the deus 
creator is made superfluous he simply disappears. 

The religions of antiquity are to be approached on their own terms, and 
for an attempt to do so we owe thanks to the authors of this book. 


- J. LINDERSKI 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA AT CHAPEL HILL 
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THE ARCHAIC AESTHETIC 
Glory be to God for dappled things ... 


Denys Page insists that Sappho’s reputation must still depend on 
NMOUKIAGOpov’ Gbavar’ *"Agpddita and paivetai por Kijvoc tooc 0£ototv, 
for “it is questionable whether there is anything among the new 
fragments which reaches or even approaches the level of the old. We 
discern in both old and new the same narrow limitations of interest, the 
same simplicity of thought, the same delicacy in expression, the same 
talent for self-detachment and self-criticism. But whereas the two great 
poems are aglow in the reflection of intensely ardent emotions, the 
longer of the new fragments appear comparatively dispassionate and 
colorless. The language is not less elegant; the spirit is much less impas- 
sioned.”! One might ask, first, whether expression of passion is the sole 
criterion by which to judge poetry and, then, whether passion is neces- 
sarily romantic or erotic feeling. Is Page not looking, in part at least, for 
quite the wrong qualities in Sappho? Might he not rather have thought 
that the delicacy of expression, which she shares with other of the early 
lyricists, establishes her in all her work as the most elegant practitioner 
of the archaic aesthetic? For these poets were not so much interested in 
the expression of passion as they were intent upon describing the phe- 
nomena of their world as they saw, heard, touched, and smelled it. 
They were fascinated by the variegated nature of the objects of their 
senses: the sound, color, and movement of birds, insects, fishes, and 
animals; the subtle variations. of pitch in music; the color, texture, and 
fall of clothing and other dyed stuffs; the touch, color, and scent of 
flowers; and, above all, the play of light on surfaces of all kinds. Their 
passion, one might in fact say, was for tà moiKiAa.? 


1D. L. Page, Sappho and Alcaeus (Oxford 1955) 110. 

?The texts cited in the following pages are D. L. Page, Poetae Melici Graeci (Ox- 
ford 1962); E. Lobel and D. L. Page. Poetarum Lesbiorum Fragmenta (Oxford 1955); 
D. L. Page, Supplementum Lyricis Graecis (Oxford 1974); H. Maehler after B. Snell, 
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Animals 


In Alcman’s Partheneicn (1.47-49), the chorus leader is like a 
well-built steed, a bringer of prizes with pounding hooves (ae8A0@dpov 
Kavaxánoóao), a creature of dreams with wings. She, or another, is a 
Venetian courser beside an Ibenaean steed.? The girls are compared to 
horses, perhaps because a par- of the ritual in which they now sing and 
dance was a foot race or even zn actual horse race.* Speed and beauty of 
movement is then the point here. The Homeric adjective kavayároða 
was chosen for onomatopoeic 2ffect. It attempts to imitate the sour:d of 
galloping steeds. 

Stesichorus (178) in a fragment from the Funeral Games for Pelias 
names five horses: DAGyeov, "Apzayov, IIoóóápyac, €ávO0ov, and K0A- 
Aapov. All the names refer tc the color or speed of the creatures. Io- 
6ápyac and $Aóycov may refer to both. Etymologicum Magnum, 
which cites the passage, says :hat KÓAAapoc comes from K£AAgw and 
means "swift" (ra&xX0c). The etymology is improbable, but the meaning 
may be right.5 Again, Stesichorus (235) called Poseidon "prince of the 


Bacchylides Carmina cum Fragmenzis (Leipzig 1970). I have in general confined my 
study to the melic poets, but I have when his use of an adjective seemed particularly 
enlightening, cited Bacchylides as well, Pindar, whom I almost never mention, is obvi- 
ously worthy of a separate study. (See B. H. Fowler, "The Centaur's Smile: Pindar and 
the Archaic Aesthetic," in W., G. Mocn, ed., Ancient Greek Art and /conography (Madi- 
son 1983) 159-70.) My citations are selective; word indices in the above editions wil. sup- 
plement points I make. 

3D. L. Page, Partheneton (Orford 1951) 51. 

*T. G. Rosenmeyer, “Alcmam’s Partheneion I Reconsidered,” GRBS 7 (1966) 
321-59, n. 1, provides an excellent Eibliography to that date on this poem. He himself 
suggests that the ritual described may have included an actual horse race. For important 
contributions since Rosenmeyer to th2 identification of the girls, see C. O. Pavese, 'Alc- 
mano, il Partenio del Louvre,” QUCC 4 (1967) 113-33; P. Janni, "Nuovi studi alcma- 
nei," QUCC 4 (1967) 188-93; Q. Cataudella, "Sugli scoli A, B al Partenio di Alcmane,” 
in Intorno ai lirici greci (Rome 1972) 21-41; F. J. Cuartero, "El partenio del Louvre (Fr. 
1 Page)," BIEH 6, no. 2 (1972) 23-76 A. Griffiths, "Alcman's Parthenezon: the morning 
after the night before," Q.UCC 14 (2972) 7-30; J. W. Halporn, "Agido, Hagesichora, 
and the Chorus (Aleman 1.37 ff. PMG)," in Antidosis, Festschrift fur Walter Kraus zum 
70 Geburtstag (Vienna 1972) 124-38: F. R. Adrados, "Alcman, el Partenio del Loavre: 
Estructura e interpretación," Emerite 41 (1973) 323-44. 

5The word is more likely to be related to KvAAGc, which both Boisacq and Pokorny 
give as “crooked,” "bent," cr "lame." Aristotle (HA 530a.12) tells us that KUAAapos 3s the 
Hermit-crab, and Edmonds, Lyra G-aeca II (Cambridge and London 1963) 31, trans- 
lates the word in Stesichorus as "Bow-legs," a strange name for a horse which was Hera's 
gift. Other adjectives describing colo? or movement of horses occur at Stesichorus 250, 
Ibycus 285, Simonides 515, and Alca=us 34 and 42. 
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hollow-hooved [xoU«ovóxov] horses ” The adjective, like kavayanoda 
in Alcman (1.48), though not truly onomatopoeic, refers to and even 
suggests the sound of galloping steecs. The near alliteration in x and % 
and the spaced os and v's produce this effect. 

Ibycus (287), like Alcman, uses the horse metaphorically. He is 
himself, trembling at Aphrodite's approach, like an old yoke-bearing, 
prize-winning horse, who goes, all unwilling, with the swift car to the 
fray. Anacreon tells of Aphrodite tethering her horses in fields of hya- 
cinths (346.7 -9), and the eroticism suggested by this factual or symbolic 
action and setting is still more explicit in the sustained metaphor of his 
Thracian filly (417).9 The coltishness, and therefore the flirtatious man- 
ner of the girl, is particularly evoked by the line: koboá te oxipthoa 
nailers (5). The word naito frequently has erotic connotations. Aris- 
totle uses it specifically of the amorous play of mares (HA 5722.30), and 
Alcman (58) uses it of Eros walking upon blossoms of galingale.’ 

In a fragment without context, Anacreon calls colts paówfíjc 
(456). The comment of the scholiast here is significant. He is comment- 
ing on Apollonius Rhodius' line tijg ô’ "Hpn padwiic éxepdooato 
X£wóc (3.106) and says that paðıvjç means "soft" or "tender" (tpv- 
epic) but that Anacreon uses it for "swift" (táyovç). Ibycus is reported 
by the same scholiast to have used the adjective of columns supporting 
heaven (336); surely the meaning tkere is "slender." Hera's hand is in 
some way delicate —soft perhaps — and the colts are in some respect also 
delicate — slender and swift. Anacreon and other lyric poets use the ad- 
jective in ways that comprise these several meanings. Alcman (91) uses it 
to refer to parts of a necklace which look like the petals of a flower hav- 
ing the color derived from the murex or "purple-fish." The word must 
refer then to the quality of petals, which may be both "slight" and 
“soft.” Stesichorus (243) uses the word to refer to javelins: the idea may 
be "slender" and "swift" as in the case of the colts of Anacreon (456). 
Anacreon himself (407) uses it to refer to thighs (both soft and slender?) 
in a context which can only be erotic: "Pledge, my friends, your tender 
thighs." The sense of "delicacy," prcbably as both "softness" and "slen- 
derness,” appears in Sappho's description of Aphrodite herself as Bpa- 
divav (102). Sappho (115) uses the same adjective to describe the sap- 
ling to which she compares the bridegroom. The context is erotic, and 
the sapling is both tender and slender and, like Aphrodite, like the 


5C. M. Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry, 2nd rev. ed. (Oxford 1961) 288, 272. 
1Cf. P. E. Easterling, "Alcman 58 and Simonides 37," PCPAS 200 (1974) 37-43, 
who sees Eros as a mischievous boy "at play." 
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young man’s thighs, like the petals of a flower, “supple.” The “supple- 
ness" may apply too to Anacreon's colts and be but another element in 
their “swiftness.” 

The figure of the horse is implicit in Anacreon’s charming poem 
(360) to his boy love, whom he describes as the charioteer of his soul. 
Here the alliteration is x in the first line, the circumflex accents 5n © 
and nai, the rhyme of kAógtc with Nvioyevetc, as well as the polyptoton 
all add to the wit and the erotically suggestive tone of the poem.® 

In another mood entirely, Sappho in a iragment (104), possibly of 
a wedding song, tells of evening bringing back to their mothers the kid 
and the lamb. The comparison implicit is that of the bride whom eve- 
ning will not bring back to her mother — or to Sappho.? The creatures 
are chosen for tende- effect. Elsewhere (40) Sappho speaks of a white 
goat. The color of creatures seems to matter. l 

Another creature chosen for tenderness’ sake and appearing in 
what one suspects is a romantic context is the fawn. Anacreon (408) 
says, “gently as a new-budding, suckling fawn, abandoned by its horned 
mother in a wood, trembles.” The adverb àYavá sets the tone.!? Sap- 
pho (96.15) uses the adjective of Atthis. The suckling creature is 
v£oOnAéo.. This may refer specifically to its horns, or it may refer just to 
its infancy in general, but the adjective in either case suggests that 
which is thriving, swelling, blossoming — in short, newly alive. Finally, 
the verb &ntori&n means literally “flutter,” “cower.” The trembling mo- 
tion of the fawn is the characteristic that completes the simile, whatever 
it was. Sappho (58.16) apparently uses the fawn too in a simile: ica 
veßpioroiv. Elegance of gait may here have been the point: the line 
above reads yóva 8’ [5]Ó qépovot. Elsewhere (16.17) she refers to Anac- 
toria's lovely walk (Ératóv te pág). 


Birds 


In Alcman's Partheneion (1) the xiva chorus appears to be called 
the Peleiades, that is, the Doves.!! Twice in the same poem Alcman uses 


8J. Labarbe, "Anacréon, contemplateur de Cléobule?" RBPh 38 (1960) 45-58, 
sees the polyptoton as marking ascending passion. 

*Cf. M. Treu, "Die Structur von Sappho Fr. 48,3 und 120D," RAM 107 (1964) 
289-94. 

10), Labarbe, “Agands. Anacreon fr. 28, I Gentili, " LEC 87 (1969) 229-35, elimi- 
nates &yavóc from this fragment. 

U This is the view of D. Page (note 3 above) 57. Cf. Bowra (note 6 above}. For 
other views see particularly A. P. Burnett, “The Race with the Peleiades," CP 59 (1964) 
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birds in similes. The singer says that she has “shrieked” (AéAaKa) like an 
owl from the beams (1.86), and another "sings" (qO£yystat) upon the 
streams of Xanthus like a swan (1.100). In both passages the verbs may 
be onomatopoeic. Adoxa is used of the shrieking of birds (1. 22.141; 
Hes. Op. 207) and the barking of dogs (of Scylla: Od. 12.85) and may 
be an attempt to reproduce these sounds. ®6éyyeta1 almost certainly 
tries to sound like human utterance, for which it is often used (Jl. 
11.603; Hdt. 2.57; Pi. O. 6.14), and also like the plucking of a lyre, for 
which it is also sometimes used (Thgn. 761; cf. Arist. Metaph. 
1019b.15). 

In Alcman's Halcyon Song (26) the totally dactylic rhythm recre- 
ates in its regularity both the motion of the waves and the winging of the 
birds which it describes. It also gives the same wistful tone that Yeats 
creates in his anapestic line, “I would that we were, my beloved, white 
birds on the foam of the sea."!? The repetition of BóAe St DáAe—the 
very words of wishing — combines with the meter to enhance this effect. 
The birds are defined not only by flight but by their sounds (weAryapvss 
iapógovot) and perhaps by their color (&Xnópqupoc).!? 

. Alcman (39) declares that he has learned music and song from 
chattering partridges (yeyA@soapévav kakkaßiðov). He enunciates 
here a notion that was common in antiquity: men learned music from 
the birds.!^ The name for partridges is foreign but almost certainly ono- 


30-33; Rosenmeyer, Griffiths, Cataudella, Halporn (note 4 above); also, M. L. West, 
"Melica," CQ 20 (1970) 205-15. 

«The White Birds,” from The Rose (1893), in The Collected Poems of W. B. 
Yeats (New York 1959) 41. 

On the reading iapóc, see M. Benavente, "Similia IL," E Clds 9 (1965) 235-39, 
and G. Giangrande, "Interpretationen Griechischen Meliker," RAM 114 (1971) 97-181, 
who defend ciapoc, and O. Musso. "Hiaros ornis (Alem. fr. 26 Page, v. 4)," SIFC 45 
(1978) 184-35, who defends Hecker's emendation. Cf. J. K. Bos, “Een fragment van Alk- 
man," Hermeneus 39 (1967-68) 107-9. 

4B, Gentili, "I frr. 39 e 40 P. di Alcmane e la poetica della mimesi nella cultura 
greca arcaica,” in Studi filologici e storici in onore di Vittorio de Falco (Naples 1971) 59- 
67, has some provocative things to say about the role of mimesis in the archaic oral tradi- 
tion. He takes the fragment to mean that Alcman found both melody and words by ver- 
balizing the sounds of partridges. C. Gallavotto, "Le pernici di Alemane," QUCC 14 
(1972) 31-36, on the other hand, accepts Page's reading yeyA@ooapétvay as a genitive 
plural but reads ôá for Athenaeus’ övoua and takes the fragment to mean that then 
Alcman discovered music as well by composing in unison with chattering partridges. 
F. G. Sirna, "Alcmane heuretés tôn eróticón melón," Aegyptus 53 (1973) 28-70, reads 
yeyXoocapévov (with u£Aoc) and takes the expression to mean "in maniera vistosa alle 
note consuetudini delle tribabi," l : 
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matopoeic: it imitates the bird's call.!5 The participle yeyAw@ooapévav 
is suggestive too of their “clucking.” 

In his Night Song (89), Alcman ends by describing the sleep of the 
long-winged birds. The dactyls of pbAa tavunteptymv again suggest 
the winging of those birds, which sleep so peacefully in the succession of 
long, slow syllables at the beginning of the line: £660001 8’ oiovóv. 

In Stesichorus (209.1.9) a “cawing crow" (AaKépuCa kopóva) ap- 
pears, perhaps as an omen. The two words together appear to be ono- 
matopoeic, just as our translation "cawing crows” seems to imitate the 
raucous call of the bird itself. Stesichorus uses another onomatopoeic 
line to describe the babbling of the swallow in spring: Ste poç pa 
«£Aa8fj yeMõóv (211). The verb xeXa6éo (KeXd50) is probably itself 
mimetic. It is used elsewhere af the flow of water (JI. 18.576), of the cry 
of a newborn baby (Aesch. CE. 609), of the cock (Theoc. 18.57), and of 
bells (Eur. Rh. 384). The name of the swallow may attempt to imitate 
its song. The near alliteration of K and y and the repetition of Xs and 6's 
in the two words do, in any zase, yield a scund suggestive of a bird's 
warbling song.!? 

Ibycus describes several kinds of birds sitting among the topmost 
leaves: 


TOD Hv TETaAOLAL EN” GKPOTATOIG 

ivo nouct.at aiorAdderpor 

TavérAonses Aa8:x0poupióg; <te) Kal 
&AXvóvec tavusctzzspot. (317a) 


The Aa8topoupí8sG are unidentified but apparently the same as the 
xopQupíc mentioned in the following fragment (b) and presumably a 


15G. R. Cardona, "Un nom grec de la ‘perdix’: kakkabé,” Orbis 16 (1967) 161-64, 
argues that kaxkafic is not onomatcpoeic but a loan word from the Near East. I myself 
fail tó see why the word could not haze been formed onomatopoeically in the Near East. 
D'Arcy Thompson, A Glossary of Grzek Birds (Oxford 1936) 129, identifies the kakka- 
Bic as P. saxatilis "whose call-note is kakabr or kakabet varied by cok, cok, cokrre." 
Roger Tory Peterson, A Field Guide to the Birds of Britain and Europe (London 1954; 
reprinted 1974) 105, gives the call of the chukar, a bird very similar to the rock- 
partridge, as a “chucking or cackling voice, like barnyard fowl”; its name too is appar- 
ently onomatopoeic. The rock-partr-dge, he says, has a stacatto. song "tchertsi-ritt-chi." 
Both the rock-partridge and the chukar are found in Greece today. 

16Bowra (note-6 above) 78 denies the literal existence of this crow. 

"The swallow was known in antiquity for its babbling or twittering song. See 
Thompson (note 15 above) 315, "Epithets and Phrases,” and 320, “Their Barbarous 
Twitter." Peterson (note-15 above) 210 describes the song of the swallow (hirundo rus- 
tica) as "a pleasant, weak mixture o7 rapid twittering and warbling notes." 
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bird of a blue-purple color: xopoufiov is the purple gallinule, which 
Aristotle (fr. 272; ap. Ath. 388c, D) describes as kuavéoc and which we 
should probably agree is of a purplish hue.!? Less puzzling is the de- 
scription of the ducks as zot«(Aai and aioAddetpor. These are words 
which apply certainly to many species of ducks. They are often "pied" or 
"parti-colored," and the play of light on the plumage, often of a con- 
trasting color, on their perhaps preening necks is a conspicuous feature 
of these birds. It is commonly ackncwledged that the adjective aióAoc 
contains the notions of both movement and light.!? Like zowíAoc it 
means "variegated," in one or more senses at a time. Alcaeus (345) de- 
scribes pied ducks of Ocean, come from the boundaries of Earth, which 
are both tavvoiztepot and xouc.ó8eipoi. The former adjective sug- 
gests flight, the latter the visual result of that flight. Stesichorus (SLG 
15) calls the hydra aioXo8e[ip]ov: the adjective here embraces both the 
movement of the necks and the resulting play of light on them. 
Anacreon, like Stesichorus, speaks of a swallow in a line which is 
alliteratively suggestive of the “sweet-voiced” bird he is actually describ- 
ing: Névpedéc yaplecou xgX6ot (394a). The distribution of liquids (A 
and p) and x’s and 6’s contribute tc the musically chattering effect of 
the line. He also mentions a cuckoo (437). Kéxxvé, like the English 
name for the same bird, is mimetic. Anacreon (443) may refer to a bird 
"swinging" or "quivering" in the dark-leaved laurel and the green olive 
tree.?? The verb tavtaAifer suggests something else, in addition to 
sound, color, and flight, about birds which fascinates. The color or 
quality of the setting is also significant. Both trees have leaves which we 
should call green; those of the bay are darker and shiny; those of the 
olive are remarkable for their silver-gray color. Certainly we should not 
ordinarily call laurel black-leaved (uzAaqQ0AJ. 01), and if we did so, we 
should be doing what Anacreon surely is doing: describing the play of 
light on a moving surface rather than what we call color as such. 
Anacreon (452: kxópova Baiveov) may describe a bird "walking 
with arched neck.” One thinks of A-atus' description of birds before a 
storm (Phaen. 950). In any case, whether or not the fragment refers to a 
bird, it is the gait of the creature which appears to be at issue. In Ana- 


18On the meaning of kvavéoç see below, "Color." On Aristotle's use here, see es- 
pecially note 46. i 

19E.g., E. Irwin, Colour Terms in Greek Poetry (Toronto 1974) 214-15. 

20W. B. Stanford, “Marginalia,” Hermathena 97 (1963) 107-9, suggests, how- 
ever, that the subject of tavtaAiCet is a mountain, or possibly Samos. 
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creon 453 we come upon another “babbling swallow,” again in an allit- 
erative and onomatopoeic expression: KOTAN YEMSOV. 

Simonides (508) may be speaking of a half-mythical halcyon, but 
he does describe the bird as moixtioc. He refers presumably to its varie- 
gated coloring. Aristotle describes the European kingfisher, that is the 
halcyon, as follows: 


...tó ÔÈ ypõua Kei Kvavobv zxer Kai yAWpdv Kai Dxonéppupov: 
peprypevac 88 vowürov tò o@pa nav Kai at xtépvyes Kal TÒ NE TOV 
TPAXNAOV, Ob xcpic Exactov TOV ypouátov: Td 86 póyxoc onóyA-opov 
pév, ua«póv 8& Kai Aextóv. (HA 616a.14) 


This corresponds almost exactly to the description by the modern orni- 
thologist Roger Tory Peterson of alcedo atthzs, the kingfisher: 


Brilliant iridescent blue and emerald green upper-parts, white throat 
and neck-patch, chestnut cheeks and under-parts, long dagger-shaped 
bill. 


Peterson's picture shows a bird which is nothing if not ztotíAoc.?! 

Simonides refers to the “dark blue" (kxvavéa) swallow (597) and to 
the "lovely-voiced" (iigpóqov") cock (583). Color and sound are again 
the pertinent attributes. The Greeks, as many have observed,?? had — 
and have a taste for a shrill, piercing range of sounds and apparently 
did not consider the crowing of a cock an unpleasant sound. They may 
indeed have thought of it as a triumphant cry, a clarion call, herce a 
"desirable" sound. j 

In a puzzling passage Simonides (586) refers to nightingales which 
are in the spring “much warbling” (moAuK@t1Ac1), another onomato- 
poeic word, and "green-necked" (yA@patyevec). The latter seems to 
be, as Irwin so ably demonstrated,?? and as Stanford had suggested be- 
fore her,?* an example of true synesthesia. The throat of the nightir-gale 
is not literally “green,” though it is “pale.” The adjective may, however, 
be transferred from the concept of spring in elapwwai; it may refer to the 
“fresh” song that issues from the nightingale’s throat; it may again sim- 
ply describe the play of light among the leaves of spring upon the bird’s 
throat; or it may be a fusion of all these ideas. It is perhaps comparable 


2l Peterson (note 15 above) 195, 181. 

?*E g., W. B. Stanford, "The Lily Voice of the Cicadas (Ikad 8.152)," Phoer-ix 23 
(1969) 3-7. ; 

Irwin (note 19 above) 73. 

AW., B. Stanford, Greek Metaphor (Oxford 1936) 55. 
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to the adjective 5ovO0óc, which Stanford has shown to mean both 
"tawny" and "whirring," the element common to the two words being 
density or frequency.?? Here too color and sound seem to be fused. 
Irwin's translation of yAMpavyeves as “throbbing” is excellent. 

In another song (567) Simonides speaks of the countless birds that 
fluttered -(@td@vt’) overhead and the fish that leapt straight out of the 
dark blue (kvav£ov) sea at Orpheus’ lovely songs. Here fish, rather than 
birds, are set, as it were, in color, but the two kinds of creatures have 
much in common. There is the quickness of their now smooth, now flut- 
tering motion. There is too the sheen of plumage and of scales. 

Alcman (93) mentions the “wily” (toov) worm that eats the 
vine-buds. Here the adjective probably describes the writhing motion of 
the worm rather or at least more than its appearance. It may, however, 
suggest the cleverness of that motion, or even of the worm’s protective 
coloring.?6 

Simonides (521) compares the inconstancy of man's fortune to the 
“change” (ugtáotaoic) of the long-winged fly. He seems here to refer to 
the quick flight of the fly and so, one imagines, to the changing color, 
due to the changing light upon the translucent wing of what may be our 
dragonfly. 

The sparrows which in Sappho (1.10-12) bear Aphrodite's chariot 
through heaven athwart the black (eAaivac) earth are lovely and swift 
and they. "whir" (dtvvevtec) their wings rókva, “with high frequency." 

. They too are set against a colored if traditional background, and they 
too are remarkable for the quality of their flight. 


Color 


In Alcman's Partheneion (1.64-65), the girls declare that no 
"abundance" of "purple" can protect them. They speak obviously of 
clothing. The dye from the murex or other shellfish was especially 
prized. The color it produced varied widely in shade from a plum-blue 
to a red-brown.? The best Tyrian purple, Pliny (NH 9.135) tells us, was 


?5Stanford (note 24 above) 54-55. 

?6Cf. Alcaeus (69.7) who calls the fox roudAógpov. 

27C, Singer, E. J. Holmyard, A. R. Hall, and Trevor S. Williams, A History of 
Technology II (Oxford 1956) 367. 
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the color of congealed blood, and Goheen makes a convincing case for a 
red-brown color for the "purple-dyed" carpet of the Agamemnon.”® 
Somewhat puzzling then is Anacreon’s descriptión of Aphrodite as "pur- 
le” (357) and Simonides’ use of the same adjective to describe a 
“mouth” (585). Irwin is almost certainly right in saying that “in early 
poetry noppúpeog is not definitely chromatic, but describes the appear- 
ance which purple-dyed material and certain other objects have in com- 
mon. This may be skeen or iridescence, the apparent mixture of light 
and dark on a changing surface."?? This could. equally well be said, as 
she in general contends, about all so-called. color words in early Greek 
poetry. So, here, nop@tpeoc might best be translated “blushing” for 
Aparodite, as Irwin suggests, and "shining" or "gleaming" for lips. The 
point is, however, that no one word is really an adequate translation for 
the adjective. One must take into account all its connotations or sugges- 
tioms. One need not, for instance, exclude the probable root meaning of 
"to be disturbed,” as of the sea. For Aphrodite the word suggests the 
flow of blood to the face, a flush, perhaps of passion. It need not pre- 
clude either the noticn that Aphrodite was born of the sea. Elsewhere, 
when halcyons, which are chiefly blue, and gallinules, which are what 
we should call more truly purple, are both described by a word with the 
root, we need not be dismayed. A sea which is disturbed will display a 
great range of hues. And when the halcyon is described as sea-purple, it 
may not refer any more to its color than it does to the fact that it is.a 
seabird and that one of its habits is a "nervous, bobbing action, plung- 
ing [into the sea presumably] after small fish or insects."?! D'Arcy 
Thompson, discussing GAinop@upic as another name for the halcyon, 
remarks, "I am not very sure that &Awtópoupoc means sea-blue, nor 
that it is anything so simple as a mere color-epithet: cf. GAidetoc.”*? 
The eagle to which he refers is described by Aristotle: &práGovrec 8è 
xai ob Svvdpevor Gépetv zxoXAÀAÓKiG Katapépovtar sic Bvðóv (HA 

9.619a.4), Surely Thompson is on the right track here. ` 
The adjective powikeoc, though it is usually translated as "crim- 


8. Goheen, “Aspects of Dramatic Symbolism. Three Studies i in the Oresteza,” 
AJP 16 (1955) 113-47. 

*8Irwin (note 19 above) 18. The Greeks seem instinctively to have been aware of 
the true explanation of color; their terms are therefore not less but more accurate than 
ours. Cf. Irwin, especially Chapter I. 

S Pokorny and Boisacq s.v. ncpoópo. 

5! Peterson (note 15 above) 195. 

9? Thompson (note 15 above) 46. 
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son," as opposed to "purple" for nopqoópsoc, ought, one would at first 
suppose, to describe the same range cf colors as t0pqópsoc, for it means 
simply Phoenician and refers presumably to Tyrian purple-dying. Si- 
monides (550), however, uses powixsov to describe a sail which was 
dyed with the “blossom” of the evergreen oak. This we know, as the 
ancients did not, is the kókkoc (often confused with the Arab kermes), 
the insect which, dried, yields a dye of a red or red-purple color.*3 This 
color, powikeos, was probably as uncertain a shade as noppbpeos, and 
the range of hues the kókkoc produced probably overlapped with those 
of purple-dyed materials. Bacchylides uses the adjective in compounds 
to describe cattle or bulls as "red-backed" (5.102) or "red-haired" 
(11.105). Here the color must be a reddish-brown, one end of the spec- 
trum presented by ztopopsoc.9* | 

Another dyed stuff appears perhaps in Aleman (46), who describes 
the Muses as kpokórgz Aot. The adjective is Homeric and refers there to 
the Dawn (Il. 8.1, 19.1). Medieval and presumably therefore ancient 
peoples used the stigmata of the crocus to obtain a dye which varied 
from a yellow to a deep orange color. Again, we should probably not 
insist upon a single adjective such as "yellow" to translate this word. It is 
likely that it referred, in Homer at least, to all the visual qualities of the 
dawn, the dying of the sky with lights that ranged from what we can 
only describe by color words: yellow, orange, rose. 

The last words of the papyrus of Alcman's Partheneion (1.101) 
mention a girl with lovely “yellow” ‘EavOé1) hair. Here too any single 
color word is misleading, though "blond" or "fair" would be a reason- 
ably good translation. The adjective when applied to hair probably re- 
fers to any hair which is not dark brown or black. Since Sappho (98.2.6) 
speaks of a girl whose hair is €avOotépa than a torch, and since horses 
are also described as &avOot (Stesichorus 178 and Alcaeus 42.14), we 
can suppose that the word described hair that ranged from yellow to 
brown with perhaps a reddish cast, the color, that is, of "bay" horses. 
Again, what was important here was a play of light upon surfaces rather 
than a single and specific hue. Simonides describes honey as Eav@dv 
(593), and we describe hair as honey-colored; again, we mean the quali- 
ties of light and dark in such hair as much as we mean any specific hue. 


33C. Singer et al. (note 27 above) 366 

934. Kober The Use of Color Terms ir- the Greek Poets (New York 1932) 93, bas- 
ing her conclusion upon Xenophanes’ rainbow (32.1-3), says that moppupeos takes care 
of the blue-indigo-violet colors and oowikeos of the orange-red end of the spectrum. 

35 C. Singer et al. (note 27 above) 366 
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Stesichorus had described honey as yA@pov (179a). Irwin has ar- 
gued so convincingly <or the basic notion of liquidity in yAw@pdc,** that 
one need add here only that, as in the case of the green-necked nightin- 
gale above, she need not choose between a color term and one denoting 
some other quality of a substance. The word can apply to a color of 
honey (colors of honey vary considerably) as well as to its moisture. So 
sand can be wet and »ale.? So the nightingale can have a liquid song 
and a pale throat. The ancients were describing texture, not color as we 
think of it, and they were often describing more than one texture at a 
time. 
Similarly, when Sappho describes herself as yA@potépa than grass 
(31.14), we need not know that the word is connected with bile to realize 
that she refers to her pallor and perhaps to-the fresh or moist quality of 
her complexion.** One must here, as elsewhere, think of qualities other 
than hue. So, when Bacchylides (5.172) describes Deianeira as "green- 
necked," he may be using Simonides' adjective in a somewhat perfunc- 
tory manner.? He may, on the other hand, be suggesting the freshness 
of her skin and, as Irwin suggests, the quality of the living voice.*? 

Irwin is probably right in declaring that in Homer Ku&v£oc meant 
simply “dark” rather than “dark blue," though the niello work to which 
she refers might be thought of as having "blue" highlights.*! If, as she 
argues, kvavéotow in Ibycus (287) modifies óujtact rather than Pepé- 
pows, then the adjective probably refers to dark (brown) eyes as opposed 
to blue, green, or gray eyes.*?? So Anacreon (357.2) when he calls the 
nymphs kvavomósgc undoubtedly means simply “dark-eyed,” and when 
he describes the men of Ialysos as kvavdonidac (349), he may refer to 
something like the niello work to which Irwin alludes.?? When, how- 


*6Irwin (note 19 above) 31-78. i 

*' C£. Irwin (note 19 above) 56-60 on honey, 75-76 on sand. 

38Cf. Irwin (note 19 above) 62 ff. 

39]. Stern, "The Imazery of Bacchylides Ode 5," GRBS 8 (1987) 35-43, defends 
Bacchylides' use of this epithet: "Deianira too like a beautiful plant blooms for a mornent 
before the disaster..." Cf. G. M. Kirkwood, "The Narrative Art of Bacchylides,” in 
The Classical Tradition. Literary and Historical Studies in Honor of Harry Caplan 
(Ithaca 1966) 101, who sees Bacchylides as using traditional epithets chiefly for sound, 
color, and atmosphere. : 

*'Yrwin (note 19 above) 73-74. 

“Irwin (note 19 above) 79-96. 

*?]rwin (note 19 above) 100. 

“Irwin (note 19 above) 82-84. But see G. Giangrande (note 13 above), who de- 
fends xvaváozibac and thinks that Anacreon refers to a poet who satirizes the Ialysians 
for using bean-shaped (i.e. figure-eight) shields. 
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ever, Simonides refers to the “dark mist” (kuavéo vóg: 543.12) of 
night, it seems perverse not to adm:t of a blue cast to the night. The 
same poet uses the adjective to describe both the sea (567) and the swal- 
low (597). Roger Tory Peterson describes the swallow as follows: “has 
dark metallic blue upper-parts, chestnut-red forehead and throat, 
dark-blue lower throat, remainder of upper-parts creamy white [italics 
are Peterson's]."** His colored illustration shows a bird with a blue to 
blue-gray back.** In flight, however, the swallow does appear quite 
dark, even black, and so fits well too the description in the Rhodian 
Swallow Song (848.4-5) of a bird "white on the belly and black on the 
back." Kuávgoc seems here then to cover the same range of hues as ap- 
pear on the sea and perhaps also on the metal or niello work on the 
shields of the men of Ialysos. Agair, then, it is clear that these poets 
were not describing a single color, blue, but a play of light that occurs at 
night, on the sea, on the plumage of a swallow, perhaps on metal, and 
in the dark (brown) eyes of some people. Again, Irwin defeats her own 
purposes in trying to divide "dark" from "blue" as a translation of 
kv&vgoc. 6 She need not choose. 

Simonides (555) calls the seven daughters of Atlas ' fone. haired,” $ 
and Alcaeus (384) describes Sappho as “violet-haired.” Pindar uses ió- 
mAOKOV to describe Evadne (O. 6.39), and Bacchylides uses iónAokot 
(17.37) to refer to the Nereids. Since his other compounds of the same 
sort (xupaóxaitoc 18.51; kvavonAdKapos 5.38, 9.53) seem to refer pri- 
marily to the color of hair, this one probably does too. It is ordinarily 
translated as “dark-haired,” and that is in a sense a correct translation. 
Actually, it must, like «kvavozAóKagoc, mean hair that has blue or lav- 
ender highlights. Lawrence Durrell, who has a painter's eye, refers in 
Monsieur to Sylvia's "black hair withits violet blackness shining like car- 
bon paper."^! One ought not, however, to exclude the possibility of the 
hair being as soft as or smelling of viclets as well as having violet-colored 
highlights.** So, when Bacchylides (19.5) calls the Graces “violet-eyed,” 


Peterson (note 15 above) 210. 

45Peterson (note 15 above) 196. 

*61rwin (note 19 above) 103 ff. One need not be disturbed either that Pindar uses 
Ku&veoc to describe foliage and that Aristotle uses it to describe the purple gallinule. 
Both may mean simply "dark." It is in my opinion, however, more likely that they were 
. thinking of a play of light such as occurs upon the head, for instance, of the mallard 
. duck, which may appear a brilliant blue, green, or purple, depending ay upon the 

angle at which the light strikes it. 
L. Durrell, Monsieur (NY: Viking Fress 1975) 15. : 
*$0n the possibility of the ward referring to texture see Kober (note 34 above) 101. 
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he may be referring simply to the "dark" color of their eyes.*? He may 
also, however, be referring, as perhaps in the case of his “lily-eyed” 
(17.95), to the soft or render quality of those eyes.°° 

"IóxoAnxov in Sappho (21.18, 103.6) is more likely to refer to cloth- 
ing than, as Waern suggests, to flesh the color of white violets.5! The 
KóAaoc was the fold af the garment, the Ionic chiton, which fell over 
the sash, and ilókoAmoc, like i6G@voc, probably stands by metonymy for 
clothing. Since there was a word iopáz tno, we know that materials were 
“vioket-dyed.”5? What the dye substance was, whether it was different 
fron: that of shellfish or from a combination of woad and kókkoc, we 
do not know. Edmonds, a sensitive translator, may be taking the adjec- 
tive co refer to scent ("violet-sweet"), and that is a possibility one ought 
not to exclude. We have no immediate context in 21, but in 103 Sap- 
pho is speaking of nymphs, Graces, and Muses, all of whom might be 
characterized by lovelv scent.5* We know from Homer of rose oil, and 
we know that Sappho and her companions used scent.?? There is the 
possibility too that the adjective refers, in part at least. to the soft or 
delicate texture of the garment. 

If ioBAépapoi and kvaváziógG mean "dark-eyed," yAaukandses, 
it is thought, means “blue-, green-, or gray-eyed.” Again; however, the 
word seems originally not to have been a color word but to have meant 
"glezming-eyed." Thompson reveals his usual insight in saying that he 
thinks we have the. word in a very ancient sense when applied to the 
moon. When Ibycus chen calls Cassandra yAnuK@m15a (303), he may 


Isak Dinesen, Out cf Africa (NY: Vintage Books. 1972) refers to the purple eyes 
of an antelope (75) and to che violet eyes of oxen (263). Most of us have probably ob- 
servec that the dark brown eyes of dogs appear violet in certain lights and that the dark 
blue eyes of newborn babies turn purple before they become brown. 

59 Cf. Irwin (note 19 above) 212-13, who thinks that the Eph concept here is | 
delicacy. 

51]. Waern, "Flora Sapphica," Eranos 70 (1972) 1- lE 

9*1 SJ s.vv. loxoAnos, latevos, loBántnc. 

55Edmonds, Lyra Graeca I (Cambridge, Mass. 1957) 213. 

95Cf. The Homeric Hymn to Demeter 277 where the goddess is revealed by her 
lovely scent. 

55Homer, Jl. 23.186; Sappho 94.18-20. Ctt too Archilochus 26 (30), ed. Diehl, 
where the girl anoints her hair and her breast with myrrh. Cf. A. Burnett, "Desire and 
Memary (Sappho Frag. 94)," CP 74 (1979) 16-27. 

56'Thompson (note 15 above) 80. Thompson thinks that the meaning "owl-eyed" is 
a piece of folk-etymology. Kober (note 34 above) 44 also finds this meaning unlikely. 
Boisacq s.v.-gives "aux yeux brilliants ou pers." Pokorny does not venture an etymology. 
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be referring to the light or fiercely gleaming quality of her mad or pro- 
phetic gaze as much as to the color of her eyes. 

The adjective yAavkóc is used of the sea (Il. 16.34), of olive 
wreaths (Bacch. 8.29, 11.29), of the olive itself (Soph. OC 701; Eur. IT 
1101; Soph. Tr. 802), and of grapes (Soph. Tr. 703). The nearest defi- 

‘nition of true color comes in Plato (TZ. 68c), who says that Kvavois 
mixed with Aevk@t yields yAaukóc. This is generally taken to mean that 
dark blue mixed with white produces light blue. This is, for the poets at 
least, too confining a definition. What the sea in some of its moods, the 
olive, its leaf, the grape, the moon, and the eyes of some people have in 
common is a gleam that is light rather than dark, and if we insist upon 
yAavKóG as a color term, we must think of it as comprising tints and 
shades of at least yellow, green, blue, and gray. 


Gold, Silver, and Bronze 


Alcman describes Hagesichora s hair as “blossoming like gold un- 
alloyed,” her face as “silvery” (1.51-54). "Enav@ei has here its root 
meaning of rising, cresting, surfacing. Xpucóc ... dktjpatos refers to 
the brightness and presumably to the color of the hair —some shade of 
blond. What Alcman means by the total expression is hair, perhaps 
wavy, which is remarkable for its golden highlights; and, of course, 
what is so attractive about true blond hair are the many shades of yel- 
low, orange, gold, brown, and even green that are actually in it. Hagesi- 
chora's "silvery" face is perhaps explained by the fact that the ritual 
described in the poem takes place at or just before dawn: her complex- 
ion glows like silver in the moonlight, the starlight, or the first gray light 
of dawn.*' So, both expressions, "golden hair" and “silvery face," are in 
part color terms; in part, and more importantly perhaps, they, like 
other so-called color terms in early Greek poetry, describe the play of 
light on surfaces. 

Words for gold and silver occur elsewhere in these early poets to 
suggest, among other things, color. In another Maiden Song (3.68), 
Alcman compares Astymeloisa to a golden shoot. He means apparently 
that she is like a yellow sprig or a plent with a golden blossom. He may 
be saying simply that she is young and delicate — for she is also like a soft 
feather —or he may mean that she, Eke the flower, is "blond." He may 


"Page (note 3 above) 75; Bowra (note 6 above) 63. 
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also mean that she is as precios as gold. Similarly, when Sappho (132) 
says that her daughter Kleis Ras the appearance or beauty of golden 
blossoms, she may be referrinz to color—for elsewhere (143) she calls 
pulse golden — and mean that her daughter is blond. She may also mean 
that she is delicate, beautiful and precious. Color words in the lyric 
poets seldom, if ever, refer simply to color in our sense of the word. 

When Stesichorus refers to the sun as a golden cup (185) and Si- 
monides calls the moon golden (581), they are obviously describing their 
blaze or glow as well as their divinity.5? Similarly, when Sappho calls 
Dawn golden-sandalled (103 13; 123), she is probably thinking of 
dawn, not just as divine, but a: glowing like gold. When Anacreon asks 
a pretty-haired girl in a golden dress to listen to him (418), he may mean 
a yellow, saffron-dipped dress. He may, however, mean, as Kober sug- 
gests, a dress with golden threads woven into it, or a dress which was 
actually dyed to resemble gold 5? We need not assume that the girl, be- 
cause she wears gold, is in some way divine. ®¢ 

When Stesichorus calls tne springs of the river Tartessus “silver- 
rooted” (184), he may mean that they were located in or near silver- 
bearing soil. "ApyupopiCovug may, however, connote, even if it does not 
denote, the color and perhaps the sound of the water. Bacchylides calls 
the Alpheus “silver-eddied” (8.26). Since it was not a source of silver, he 
presumably refers to its sight ox sound. Bacchylides, also, however, calls 
the Pactolus "gold-eddied" (3.34). Here he may be thinking factually. 
We must, in both cases, however, consider the possibility that Bacchy- 
lides is using epithets simply to create atmosphere rather than for any 
more specific purpose.*! 

Ibycus mentions the chilcren of Molione, both of them born from 
a “silvery” egg (285). There is no need here to emend rhe text.9* It is 


58In Greek poetry the great mzjority of golden objects belong to gods, and only 
gods are specifically described as being golden-haired. Gold does, therefore, bécome al- 
most a symbol of divinity. Cf. Kober tnote 34 above) 61 ff. 

59K ober (note 34 above) 61. Or gold-dyeing see E. Gullberg and P. Åström, The 
Thread of Ariadne. A Studn of Ancient Greek Dress. Studies in Mediterranean Archae- 
ology XXI (Goteborg 1970) 14. 

89 As does B. Gentili, “Note anacreontiche,” RUCE 16 (1973) 134-37, who sug- 
gests that the poet refers to Aphrodite. 

81C£. G. M. Kirkwood (note 39 above) 101. 

62 As does M. L. West (note 11 above), who emends to &pyvo&ot on the grounds 
that eggs are white. But cf. G. Giangrende, ' ‘Anacreon and the Lesbian Girl,” QUCC 16 
(1973) 129-38, who points out that doybpeov can mean “white.” I suggest that to the 
Greeks white and silver were not separate concepts. 
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appropriate that these mysterious Siamese twins come from an unusual, 
a glittering, egg. 

The play of light upon worked surfaces makes jewelry particularly 
attractive. The girls of Alcman's Maiden Song (1.66-67) refer to a snake 
“spangled all in gold" (nosos 6pákov nayypbo1oc). This is a brace- 
let, the surface of which is made to resemble the scales of a snake and is 
therefore zo Aoc: it reflects light to make a “variegated” pattern. Sap- 
pho's Hecuba brings to her wedding not only crimson or purple robes 
but many golden bracelets, countless silver cups, and trinkets of varie- 
gated design (xowtX^ å&ðúpuata: 44.9). Groden translates this last as “a 
rainbow of trinkets.”® This is not only delightful but accurate. The ex- 
pression refers to objects so worked that the play of light upon their sur- 
faces reflects a variety of colors in much the same way that sunbeams 
passing through the prism of raindrops make a rainbow. 

The flash of light occurs too in the mention of objects of bronze. 
Simonides (543.10-12) describes a brass-nailed chest which gleams 
(vuktiAapmet) in the blue-black mist of night. Alcaeus (357) is thrilled 
by the blaze of brazen armor. The great house, he says, gleams with 
bronze (yappuaípgt ... X&Axo), and shining brazen (xóAxiai ... Adp- 
par) greaves hide the pegs. The whole roof is adorned with gleaming 
(A&pnpow), presumably bronze, helmets. To add to the glittering 
picture he is trying to present, he mentions Chalcidian, that is, steel 
swords, and “nodding,” “white” horsehair plumes, “adornments” for 
the heads of men. Both vevo.sw and AedKo1 suggest the fascination of 
the play of light upon a moving surface, and GydApata, which may be 
actually related to ayAdoc “gleaming,” “bright,” therefore "beauti- 
ful,” adds to the "glory" of the scene. AgÜKo1 is not strictly a color word. 
It was used in Homer of a metallic surface (Il. 23.268), human flesh (Ji. 
11.573; Od. 23.240), and of water (JI. 23.282; Od. 5.70). Sappho 
' speaks of something that is "whiter" than an egg (167). One notion in 
the adjective is then translucence. Others are clarity and brightness. 

Bacchylides (21.2) mentions shields which are yaAKodSa1ddAotow. 
Simonides uses Saaga to describe the brass-riveted chest in which 
Perseus and Danaé float on the sea (543.2). The adjective is used in 
Homer always of objects of metal or wood (e.g., Il. 4.135, 8.196, 
19.380; Od. 1.131). Hesiod (Th. 575) and Euripides (Hec. 470) use it of 
embroidery. Later authors use it of fish (Alex. 17) and deer (Nonn. D. 


83S. Q, Groden, The Poems of Sappho (Indianapolis, New York 1966) 22. 
55Pokorny, s.v. &yAaóc. 
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5.391). It seems then to have been akin in meaning to motkiAoc and to 
refer to a surface which is intricately worked or naturally dappled. 
Again, the attraction of these objects, of Bacchylides’ shields of wrought 
bronze, of Simonides’ carven chest, is the pattern of light and dark that 
plays upon them. 


Clothing 


The girls of Alcman's Partheneion (1.62-63) speak of a Lydian 
cap as well as of garments of purple and a snake (bracelet) spangled all 
in gold. The interest in clothing is another aspect of the archaic aes- 
thetic. It is closely related to the delight in jewelry and in color—of 
birds, animals, flowers, foliage, and particularly of dye stuffs. Else- 
where Alcman mentions a girl wearing a Aoc, which LSJ defines as a 
common or a summer dress. Edmonds translates it as a “muslin gown.” 
If the gown was made of linen, or, as seems less likely, of cotton, it may 
reveal Ionian influence in dress, for the Doric peplos was ordinarily 
made of wool.® Elsewhere Alcman reveals an interest in the texture of 
materials. In two one-word fragments (177) we have lavokprióguvoc 
and iavókpoxa. The former is explained as a headdress like violets but 
the latter as £r tá, made apparently of light threads (Hesych. s. vv.). 
Why, we may àsk, should the former not mean a "light headdress" or 
the latter "with violet threads"? May the explanation not be that both 
the headdress and the threads are "soft as" violets or "the color of" vio- 
lets (or both)? 

The Homeric epithet ta vuzéz Aou occurs without immediate con- 
text in Stesichorus (222), and Alcaeus (130.33) describes a Lesbian 
beauty contest in which women, in Homeric fashion, go trailing their - 
robes (ÉAkgoínenAo). The Ionian peplos was remarkable not only for 
its linen texture but for the elegance of drapery made possible by the 
lightness of the fabric. The archaic vase painters and the sculptors of 
the archaic korai shaw endless delight in the stylized zigzag patterns 
made by the folds or the pleats of the Ionic peplos and in the more trans- 


65Edmonds (note 53 above) 79. But Gullberg and Åström (note 59 above) 17 de- 
clare that cotton was not used in Greece until the time of Alexander. On the Ionian 
peplos and the Doric woolen peplos, see H. Payne and G. Mackworth-Young, Archaic 
Marble Sculptures from the Acropolis (New York 1950) 17-18, as well as Gullberg and 
Astrom. 
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parent quality of the material. Surely Sappho is speaking of drapery 
when she tells of the country girl who does not know how to draw her 
dress over her ankles (57) and of both the elegance of the drapery and its 
relative transparency when she says that the katéyoyic of a certain girl 
excites the beholder (22.14). LSJ defines kata&ymyts as a woman's dress, 
but the formation of the word itself suggests the "hang" of the garment. 

The changing surfaces of light-textured garments was one thing 
that fascinated the lyric poets. Another was the variegated patterns, 
whether of weaving or embroidery, upon these same surfaces. Ibycus 
(316) speaks of “loosing embroidered robes." Hokia here may be ei- 
ther embroidered or woven patterns. We know from vase paintings that 
elaborate patterns were highly fashionable in the archaic period, and 
extant fifth century materials are in fact embroidered.” Anacreon 
(358) mentions a girl with embroidered sandal (noww.ocaufáAo). 
Sappho in a poem to her daughter (98.11) mentions an embroidered 
(1owXov) headband. Elsewhere (39) she speaks of a 1ouciAoc ud&oAnc, 
a lovely Lydian work, that covered the feet. This, LSJ speculates, was a 
shoe. In all these instances, the work may have been woven or of some 
other variegated work rather than embroidered, but it is cleaily the pied 
effect that fascinates. 


Music ` 


The lyric poets naturally refer often to “music”: to the playing of 
the lyre, occasionally the flute; to song and dance, which was of course 
considered but another aspect of music. We know, it is true, very little 
about Greek music, but we can learn from the adjectives these early 
poets use something about the qualities that they considered desirable 
in their music, and we can consider how well these adjectives fit what 
little we do know or surmise about that music. 

Alcman (26) calls the girls in his Halcyon Song “honey-voiced” 
(wemyapves). Sappho (71) in a fragment uses néA[oc] Tı YASKEpOV, ugA- 
Mxópov, and Afyopat. The word [&]80X0yot appears in another frag- 
ment (73). Elsewhere (153) she mentions a “sweet-voiced” (G60Qmvov) 
maiden. She uses the simile "sweeter-tuned" (&OvugAgotépa) than the 


66Gullberg and Åström (note 59 above) 11 maintain that the so-called folds in the 
draperies of the archaic statues are in fact pleats. 

‘67M. G. Houston, Ancient Greek, Roman and Byzantine Costume and Decoration 
(London 1947) 76-77. 
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lyre (156). Bacchylides (2.12) mentions the sweet sounding of flutes 
(yAuKeiav adAdv Kavayav). The word kxavayxáv is clearly onomato- 
poeic. The verb is used of the clang of bronze (Od. 19.469), the splash- 
ing of water (Cratin. 186), the crowing of a cock (Id. 259); the noun is 
used of the trampling of mules (Od. 6.82), the gnashing of teeth (JI. 
19.365; Hes. Sc. 164), the sound of the lyre (k. Ap. 185), and elsewhere 
too of the sounding of flutes (Pind. P. 10.39; Soph. Tr. 642). The other 
adjective (yAUKEIaV) suggests strongly that the high, perhaps quavering, 
certainly piercing sound of the flutes was pleasing to the ancient ear. 
The notion of sweetness, which so often accompanies these descriptions 
of archaic music, may well contain, in synesthesia, the concept of high 
frequency, piquancy, that causes the piercing quality of the music.59 
Elsewhere (f. 4.75) Bacchylides mentions the "clash" (xtóroc), that is, 
the “flare,” of trumpets. He speaks also of hymns “flaring” (A£yovcou: 
f. 4.80). This too is synesthesia. Sounds that are described as clanging, 
sweet, or piercing were, then, admired; these concepts, I maintain, 
have elements in common. What makes this clear is the other adjective 
and, in some cases, the accompanying verbs which occur so frequently 
in connection with music in the archaic poets: AvyÓc and KAGG@ or 
KeAddo. 

The adjective Avybc is used in Homer of wind (JI. 14.17; Od. 
3.176) and also of the lyre (Il. 9.186; Od. 8.67). The word is conceivably 
mimetic, attempting to reproduce the high-pitched, shrill, or piercing 
and yet sweet sound that the wind and the lyre have in common. The 
adjective is also used of Thersites (IJ. 2.246) and Nestor (Jl. 1.248, 
4.293). Here I think the word refers to the high-pitched voice of an old 
man and of a quarrelsome and “common” man. We know from else- 
where in the Iliad (3.151-52) that old men sounded like cicadas which 
have “lily voices.” The word Agipoecaav refers to voices which are, like 
those of cicadas, piercing, shrill, of high frequency, and continuous. 


S8Cf. Stanford (note 24 above) 47-62: "On Synaesthesia or Intersensual Meta- 
phor.” He dismisses yAvKÜG as having lost its precise sense sphere. I should like, however, 
to point out the similarities of sound in Avybg and yAuKtc and the possibility of mimesis in 
each, I hear the high, closed v's, the liquid A's, and the shrill o's in each. But cf. W. B. 
Stanford, The Sound of Greek (Califarnia 1967) 109-10, who hears another, kinetic mi- 
mesis in yAvKUc¢ and who further comments on IL. 1.248-49: “There we can hear all the 
familiar taste sounds with subtle variations built round what is semantically the key word 
Atyóc, whose consonants and vowels anticipate in timbre-quality, as well as meaning, the 
physical effect of yAdoons péditos yivKiov.” 
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They are Aryvpai and AsvKkai or Aaunpai and xuxvaí.59? Alcaeus (347) 
makes clear the same combination of concepts in his drinking song: 


a) Gye Ô’ ÈK metdAwv ĞÕEA téETTIE ... 
b) ntepvyov & bra 
KOKYEEL Atybpav Goidav ... 


The song of the cicada is "sweet"; it is also “shrill.” Some have supplied 
too mUKvov, “of high frequency.” 

Other uses of Avyóc abound. Aleman addresses M@ou Afyna (14) 
and Móca Atdc 8byatep Aty' (28). More tellingly he says that the Muse 
"rang out, the shrill Siren": à Móoa xékAay' å Atyna. Enphv (30). The 
verb “clanged” is onomatopoeic and gives the nasal quality of the shrill- 
ness the ancient (and modern) Greeks found desirable in their music. 
The verb is used commonly of the cry of birds, in particular of starlings 
and daws (Il. 17.756), of the crane (Hes. Op. 449), and of the eagle (JI. 
12.207; Soph. Ant. 112). It is also used of the barking of dogs (Od. 
14.30), of the wind (Od. 12.408), of the rattle of arrows in a quiver (Il. 
1.46), and of the creaking of wheels (Aesch. Th. 205). In a one-word 
fragment (141) from Alcman we also have Avyókopzov, referring to the 
lyre, and in another (140) kepxoAópa is said to reproduce the sound of 
the lyre (kp£k& Kpéke [Zonaras 1190: see Edmonds I, p. 116]). Taking 
the two together then we can derive some notion of the twanging, high- 
pitched, even plucked sound of the lyre, which was obviously admired. 
When the adjective Aiyna modifies Muse, it may refer to the sound of 
the lyre (or the flute?) or the human voice. 

Stesichorus (209) used the word KeKAdyyo apparently of a mes- 
senger, perhaps an eagle,” or perhaps of the cawing crow mentioned in 
line 9 (AaxépvGa xopóva). He also addressed Calliope as diyera (240) 
and the Muse as Aiyev (278). Ibycus (333) used the word KAayyi: we 
have no context. Corinna (655.5) used the adjective MyovpoKa[ti]Av[¢ 
“shrill babbling” of her own voice, and she called Myrtis, a fellow poet 
whom she chides, Avyoupdv (664a). The adjective is clearly traditional 
and in the latter-instance carries no slur. 

Sappho (30) used the adjective Avyópo[voc. She referred to a M- 
yópav xgAovvav: (58.12) and a Atyópav [&oí]8av (103). The most elab- 
orate description of music occurs in her song about the wedding of Hec- 
tor and Andromache (44.24 #f.), where we hear of abAoc àóv[u]éAnc 


69Stanford (note 22 above). Cf. Irwin (note 19 above) 208-10. 
T Bowra (note 6 above) 78. 
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and the v[ó]po[c «]porGA[ov, and the women who cried out (&AéXuc- 
§0]v) and the men w2o raised the lovely shrill shout (£x]jpatov iaxov 
óp810v). Again, clashing and high-pitched sounds are prized. 

Alcaeus (115.10) uses the word [k]eAddeic in a song which ap- 
pears to celebrate spring. This is a word which has been used to refer to 
or to imitate the song of the swallow. Bacchylides (14.21) uses the verb 
to mean "sing of” or “zelebrate,” referring presumably to human voices. 
He also uses the adjective Avyóc alone and in telling compounds. He 
speaks of the "shrill-tvanging" string of the bow (AvyukA a yyfi: 5.73). He 
calls himself a "shrill-zoiced" (Aryb@8oyyov: 10.10) island bee, choruses 
MyoKAayyeis (14.14). a voice Atyopáv (£.20 B 2), and a lyre Avyucxéa 
(f.20 C 1). 

The folk-music of modern Greece, which may be very old indeed, 
is by Western standards high-pitched and shrill and strikes the Western 
ear as being somewhat nasal; that is, it could be described by the an- 
cient verb KAGC@ as vell as the ancient adjective yú. Sachs declares 
that ancient Greek music was more like Japanese music of today than 
anything else available to us, that it was primarily melodic, and that it 
maintained very slight and subtle differences of pitch.”! Is this last per- 
haps what Pindar meant by a nouxiAov Ŭuvov (O. 6.87) or by roucAov 
xi8apíGov (N. 4.19)? ? 


Flowers 


The names of f.owers are used in the lyric poets, in adjec-ival 
forms and in compounds, as color words. "Violet-haired" and “lily- 
eyed," though they probably refer to texture as well as to color, are ex- 
amples. Flowers, particularly the rose, appear for their own sake as well 
in these texts, often in romantic or erotic contexts, but often to suggest 
texture as well as to state fact, to create atmosphere. 

In his Helen, Stezichorus (187) tells of wreaths of roses being tossed 
together with Cydonien quinces, boughs of myrtle, and twisted crcwns 
of violets at the chariot of the king. The occasion is presumably the wed- 
ding of Helen and Menelaus. Ibycus (288) tells of Euryalus, the Muses' 
darling, whom Cypris reared among blossoms of rose. This appears to 
be from a love poem :o a boy. It is, however, in Sappho that we most 
often find roses in roraantic or erotic settings. In the very fragmentary 


NC. Sachs, The Ris of Music in the Ancient World (New York 1943) 198-271. 
PC£. Plato, Legg. 812d: thy Etepopaviav koi rowi(av ts Xópac. 
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Invocation to Aphrodite (2) the goddess’ grove is shadowed with roses. 
Her shrine here is in a charming grove of apple trees. The statements 
are both factual,"? but roses and apples are both tokens of love, a part of 
courtship and so an important part of the archaic aesthetic. In the ten- 
der farewell (94) to one of her girls, Sappho reminds her of how when 
they were together she used to put on wreaths of roses and violets and on 
her delicate neck plaited garlands of buds. These flowers are a part of 
their private aesthetic, and the adjective ddA, although it modifies 
épo, enhances by association or transference the sense of the delicate 
texture of the blossoms as well. 

- Again, in the poem (96) about the girl gone to Lydia who longs for 
gentle (&yávac) Atthis we find, in a charming simile, roses growing with 
delicate (kärna) antherisk and the budding (&ven@6nc) honey lotus 
in the lovely (kdéAa) dew and by the light of the rosy-fingered (Bpodo- 
6áxtvAoc) moon. Now the adjectives that apply to the flowers and even 
the moon enhance the sense of the lovely, tender, budding, and rosy 
flesh of the young girls. The Homeric epithet is not a perfunctory piece 
of versification. It is‘rather a particularly sensitive and effective trans- 
ference, and again by synesthesia it suggests all the qualities of the moon 
and its light, which is sometimes, as it rises and sets, actually orange or 
more pink than yellow or white, but which in any case is always tender, 
as are roses to the touch, or delicate, as are roses in scent.?* 

In a fragment of a love poem (286), Ibycus describes a garden in 
language which is erotically suggestive. In spring Cydonian quinces, in 
themselves love tokens, are-watered by river streams, there where the 
maidens keep their garden unshorn. Bowra is probably wrong in assum- 
ing that Ibycus is writing with deliberate symbolism; nevertheless, 
springtime and a garden which is àxrjpatoc and which belongs to 
xap0Évov are highly suggestive.” The vine blossoms which swell (ad&6- 


13 By factual I mean that the garden is not symbolic in the modern or French sense 
of the word, though it may well be imaginary. I see, however, no compelling reason to 
consider this poem a description of either a dream or a trance. But for recent discussions 
of the subject, see T. McEvilley, "Sappho, Fragment Two," Phoenix 26 (1972) 323-33; 
P. Wiesmann, "Was heisst kóma? Zu Interpretationen von Sapphos' Gedicht auf der 
Scherbe," MH 29 (1972) 1-11. 

"For other recent interpretations of the passage, see T. McEvilley, “Sapphic Im- 
agery and Fragment 96," Hermes 101 (1973) 257-78; L. Weld and W. Nethercut, "Sap- 
pho's rose-fingered moon. A Note," Arion 5 (1966) 28-31; I. Waern (note 51 above) 1- 
11; G. M. Kirkwood, Early Greek Monody (Ithaca, London 1974) 258-54. 

15 Bowra (note 6 above) 260; see J. Trump, "Kydonische Apfel," Hermes 88 (1960) 
14-22, on gardens and fruits as love symbols. 
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wevat) and ripen (8a2.é80101v" beneath the shadowing shoots (Epveciv) 
also have sexual overtones. Gardens and the plucking of blossoms occur 
in other passages of Greek literature which describe girls who are about 
to lose their virginity,” and the archetypal significance of the un- 
plucked blossom is in any case obvious. Sappho too uses the imagery of 
growing things to suggest youth, virginity, and desire. Her poem (105a), 
probably to a bride, which compares her to the sweet apple ripening 
beyond the reach of the pickers, is a charming statement of this univer- 
sal experience. The hyacinth trampled underfoot (105c) is another, and 
the bridegrooms likened to the tender sapling (115) still another. Else- 
where Sappho (98), writing ta her daughter, seems to tell her that for a 
girl with hair more yellow than torches, wreaths of flowering buds are 
more becoming than purple headbands. Again, the association of blos- 
soms with a young girl is suggestive, though not necessarily symbolic, of 
love. 

In a passage analogous to that of Ibycus 286, Anacreon, in a poem 
to a boy love (346), tells of Aphrodite tethering her horses in a field of 
hyacinths, where the boy seeras to have gone to escape his mother's su- 
pervision. Again, the setting is not, in the modern sense, symbolic, but 
the flowers are as erotically suggestive as are those of Ibycus' “unshorn 
garden." Bacchylides (19.39* is equally suggestive in saying that Io, 
driven by the gadfly, came to the flowering (à&vðeuósea) Nile, where 
she bore Zeus' child Epaphus. Here the connotations are, most immedi- 
ately, of fecundity but remin:scent surely of Io's ravished virginity. 


Texture 


Words for “delicate,” “dainty,” "soft," and "gentle" abound in the 
lyric poets." Again, it is instructive to examine the contexts. Stesichorus 
(212) says that it is necessary to find a Phrygian tune to sing “delicately” 
(&Bp@c) when spring comes on. Actually, áBpóc might be taken here 


16 Homeric Hymn to Demeter. 6 ff.; Moschus, Europa, 32 ff. 

TM. Treu, Von Hcmer zur Lyrik. Wandlungen des Griechischen Weltbildes im 
Spiegel der Sprache (Munich 1955); Zetemata, Heft 12, provides a study of “haptische 
Empfindungswórter" (Gfpóc, ànaAóc, uaA0akóc, téprv) in Homer and the archaic po- 
ets and tries to show that the tactile sense of these words has increased in the latter. Cf. 
A. E. Harvey, “Homeric Epithets in Greek Lyric Poetry," CQ 7 (1957) 206-23, who 
counts many of these texture, color, and lustre words as Lieblingswórter and maintains, 
quite rightly, that they are not to be seen as dead or trite. There is, 1 add, some reason 
that these and not others are Lieblirgswörter. 
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with the genitive absolute as well as with buveiv, and the ambiguity of 
word order enhances both notions, that of singing and that of the arriv- 
ing spring. Anacreon uses the adjective áfpóv to describe a girl's neck, 
shadowed by her hair (347.1). Here he describes specifically the delicate 
flesh of the neck, but the concept of shadowing, a part of that play of 
light and dark so dear to the archaic -yricists, is also enhanced by the use 
of &Bpdév. Anacreon, like Stesichorus, also uses the adverbial form of 
this word for music: he plucks his lovely lyre delicately (&Bp@c: 373), 
serenading his dear girl, who may also be described as ófpfit, though 
Page daggers the final two words of Hephaestus' quotation. Here again 
the word describes music, and, ever. if we accept Page's daggers, sug- 
gests the flesh of a young girl. A gloss on a one-word fragment of Anac- 
reon (&fpóc: 461) is enlightening: 6 xoógoc Daívaov, Kata otépnow 
tob [jápouc (Orion lex. 3.11). This notion of a lightness of touch occurs 
in Sappho who speaks of pouring w-ne "daintily" (2.14), and perhaps 
again, together with the appearance of delicate flesh, in her description 
of the dark-eyed Andromache as &Bpav (44.7). In a particularly en- 
chanting and revealing fragment, Szppho (58.25-26) declares that she 
loves delicacy (&Dpocóvav) and then seems to equate this with the shin- 
ing light of the sun. Here then together in near synesthesia are two of the 
most important concepts in the lyric poets: delicacy and light. 
*AnaAÓc, "soft," is another werd denoting texture which occurs 
frequently in the lyric texts. It is used in Homer most frequently of the 
human body (e.g., of the neck, JI]. 3.371; the cheeks, I]. 18.125; the 
feet, I]. 19.92). So Aleman in the fragmentary Maiden Song uses it of 
feet (8.10), of a hand (3.80), but also of a feather (8.68). Anacreon 
(370) calls a sister &xaAdiv, and he uses the word too of hair (414). In the 
former the context is female; in the letter erotic, for he blames a boy for 
cutting off a “blameless blossom of scft hair.” Hair— and the cutting of 
it— has sexual significance. Sappho (81b) bids a girl Dirce weave with 
"tender" (&néAa101) hands a wreath of anise spray for her lovely hair 
(épatoig qópaiiv). Here again is Lair described by an erotic word, ' 
flowers, and “tender” hands all in a single fragment, all in a familiar 
context, all part of the archaic, particularly the feminine, aesthetic. In 
another fragment (82), a girl Gyrinno is described as GndAac. In 94.16 
the adjective modifies 5épat, “neck,” and it appears again in uncertain 
context toward the end of the fragment. In 96.13 it modifies &vOpucKa, 
“chervil.” In 122 Sappho speaks of a too tender girl plucking blossoms 
(Gv0e’ Guépyaicav raid’ &yav àxáXav). In 126 she wishes that someone 
may sleep on the breast of a tender companion (anGAng tépas); 
here too the context is surely erotic. Alcaeus (45.6) uses the same adjec- 
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tive to modify hands. Here girls are washing (?) their thighs with the 
water of the river Hebrus. The word Gd aut here is erotically sugges- 
tive as well as descriptive and traditional. 

Another word for “tender” in the lyric poets is taxepdc, used liter- 
ally of food that “melts in the mouth" (e.g., of ribs of beef in Pherecr. 
108.13). In Alcrnan's Maiden Song (3.61), the girl gives glances more 
melting (ra Kepó epa) than sleep or death. This occurs in a context 
with “limb-loosing desire." Anacreon calls Eros himself taxepdc (459). 

Tépnv or tépewvoc, another "texture" word, appears too in these 
texts. Homer uses it af tears (Zl. 5. ?), of flesh (II. 4.237), of leaves (Il. 
13.180) and of blossoms (Od. 9.449). Cunliffe gives it therefore as 
"rounde. ." "showing firm, rounded contours," “swelling with sap." 
Ibycus (315).uses the word to describe laurel (tépewa 8&qva), Anacreon 
(375) of half-bored flutes (tepévev ńmóræov ... a0AGv), and Alcaeus 
(397) speaks of the “blossoms” of harvest time or fruit (tepévac ávOoc 
én@pac). The adjective in the lyric texts then embraces sound, sight, 
touch, and, in the last instance, perhaps scent as well. The laurel is 
swelling with sap; tke flutes have full swelling tones;?? the harvest is 
swelling with ripeness. l 

The concept of delicacy appears again in the adjective Aentéc. 
Homer uses it most often of garments and the like (LSJ), but also of 
“peeled barley" (Ji. 20.497), of “thin bronze" (Il. 20.275), of “powdery 
rust" (Jl. 24.506), and of a “mental faculty" (Il. 10.226). Simonides uses 
the word to describe a baby's ear (548.20); Sappho, the fire that runs 
beneath the flesh (31.9), and a girl's “heart” (ppéva: 96.17). She also 
appears to have called scmeone of “delicate voice” (24c6: AJentopavf). 
Bacchylides (5.28) calls the plumage of the eagle Aextétpixa. Here . 
again is the delicacy or fineness of flesh, of a voice, of the diaphragm, of 
fire, and of feathers; here again the adjective applies to the senses of 
sight, sound, and touch and, by extension, to what we think of as àmo- 
tion but which the ancients almost certainly thought of as purely rhysi- 
cal phenomena.’9 ` l 


o 66 


Light 


. The archaic lyricists appreciated delicacy. They also took delight 
in all that sparkled and gleamed, that shimmered and glowed. Words 


78 1rwin (note 19 above) 54. 
P Cf. R. B. Onians, Origins af European Thought (Cambridge 1954) 23-40. 
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that convey these effects occur with striking frequency in their texts and 
in all the familiar contexts. Autapéc, which basically means “anointed 
with oil" and so "sleek" or "shining" and so both “rich” and "radiant" is 
one of them. In Alcman (80) we heaz of Circe literally anointing (£za- 
Asiyaoa) the ears of Odysseus companions, and Simonides (51127) 
may be speaking half literally when he describes Pytho as Aimapd; he 
may really be referring to the oily eppearance of scales. Bacchylides 
probably means “rich” or "prosperous" when he calls Pelops’ island 2a- 
mapas (1.13). Garlands (1.157) which are so described may be shining, 
but this may also be a somewhat more literal reference to olive wreaths. 
When, however, he describes the daughter of Time and Night as 
)wxapá (7.1), he can only mean “radiant.” So, Heracles, when he asks 
Meleager if there is any unwed daughter in Oeneus' house whom he can 
make his "splendid" bride (5.169), refers in part at least to her radiant 
appearance, and when he calls Asopus’ daughters AinapoCavov (9.49), 
he probably means that they wore "splendid" garments: clothes that 
were "rich," therefore probably "with a sheen." Here, of course, one 
cannot discount the fact that he may have had in mind the gleaming 
appearance of rivers. When Bacchylides calls a victory Auxapáv (11.38), 
he means "glorious," but there may be here too a suggestion of the sheen 
of olive leaves and so even of the olive oil itself. In 16.29 he calls Hera- 
cles’ home Ata póv: the meaning is probably both "shining" and "rich"; 
"splendid" is perhaps the best English word for it. 

Aaprpds is a word which, like AevKdc (and xoc), applies to 
several sensuous experiences. It can mean "bright" or "shining," as of 
the sun (Zl. 1.605), the moon (Hes. TF. 19, 371), a star (Il. 4.77), metal 
(Il. 13.132); "bright and white," as of cloth (Od. 19.234); "keen," as of 
a wind (Hdt. 2.96); "clear" or “limpid,” as of water (Aesch. Eum. 695); 
and so "illustrious," as of a person (Hdt. 6.125). So, Anacreon (451) 
addresses the sun, in what Bowra thinxs may be a Maiden Song, as kañ- 
MAapnÉtr, and in another fragment (385), perhaps from a “washing” 
song, a girl says that she comes up from the river, bearing all things 
Aaunpá.9 The very texture of the apen vowels and the liquid A's in 
these fragments enhances the sense of radiant young girls, coming per- 
haps at the shining dawn, with objects that are either themselves bright 
or that gleam in the rays of the early morning sun. So. also Sappho 
(16.18) speaks of the radiant sparkle (<dudpvypa Adpumpov) of Anacto- 
ria's countenance, and she uses the verb Adpnnt to refer to the moon at 


9 Bowra (note 6 above) 304-5. 
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its fullest (34). Alcaeus (34.10) speaks of the Dioscuri as shining (Adu- 
mpot) stars. In his vivid description of a house glittering (wappdipet) 
with brazen armor, he speaks of the roof gleaming (Adumpatot) with 
helmets and of shining (Adympat) greaves (357). In 383 he again uses 
the adjective of weapons. Bacchylides uses the adjective of fire (3.54) 
and the verb of gold (3.17). He declares that the whole thing shines 
(Aduner) with truth (8.21), but in a more striking passage he describes a 
gleam as of fire that shone (Aduse) from the splendid gleaming 
(ayAadv) limbs of Nereus’ daughters (17.104). 

'"AyAaóc is a word which has much the same ambiance as Aú- 
mpoc. It seems originally to have meant “gleaming.” Homer used it of 
water (Il. 2.307) and of limbs (Il. 19.385), but it did come eventually to 
be used of "illustrious" men (Pind. O. 14.7). In the lyric poets the 
former, more literal senses seem to predominate.9! Simonides (507) calls 
a grove of Zeus well-treed and "shining" (üyAaóv). He is probably 
thinking of the appearance of the grove as well as its glory in belonging 
to Zeus. In Bacchylides (5.154) Meleager, describing his own death, says 
that he wept for the "glorious" (@yAadv) youth that he left behind him. 
He is speaking somewhat abstractly, but the memory of the radiant 
beauty of his youth is surely here too. In 17.2 he calls the youths whom 
Theseus takes to Crete Gy aotc and the Nereids àyAaó0povoi (17.124). 
The concepts of radiance and glory are present in both instances. 


Conclusion 


It is, despite the sad state of our texts, possible to define the tex- 
ture of the archaic lyricists. One might, in fact, characterize these poets 
by an interest in texture itself. We have seen that they delight in the 
shapes, the movement, the color of animals; the play of light upon the 
plumage of birds and the scales of fish; the texture, the fall, and the 
movement of draperies; the shine of gold, silver, and bronze; the sweet 
piercing tones of music; the scent, color, and touch of flowers. We see 
too that they, like all good poets, make use af onomatopoeic effects, of 
synesthesia, of alliteration, assonance, and meter— and of course they 
used music, too —to impart to their audience their delight in the objects 


*!M, Treu, "Licht und Leuchtenden in der archaischen griechischen Poesie," 
Stud. Gen. 18 (1956) 83-97, argues that from Homer to Pindar words for "light" become 
increasingly abstract. 
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of their senses. Of all the textures which they tried to convey in their 
verse, none is so vividly achieved as that of changing light: of flickering, 
shimmering, glittering, and sparkling. 

Simonides (533a) uses the onomatopoeic verb éBouBnoev to refer 
to the "booming" sound of the sea. The word is used in Homer of falling 
bodies (Jl. 18.530, 16.118) but later of thunder (Nonn. D. 1.301) and of 
the buzzing of bees (Theoc. 3.13), mosquitoes (Ar. Pl. 538), and even of 
birds (AP 5.291). Elsewhere (600) Simonides describes another, visual 
texture of the sea. He speaks of a wind "stippling" otiCovca the sea. 
Here too one can imagine a connection between sound and sense.® And 
here too is that shimmering, variegated surface that so intrigued the 
archaic lyricists, and it is caused here — as we shall see that it is else- 
where — by the wind. In another passage (595), for instance, Simonides 
says thát there arose not even the breath of winds that causes leaves to 
quiver (ÉvvootQuAXoc) and keeps the honey-sweet (ueAiadéa) wind 
from reaching the ears of men. Here are two familiar ae da in a sin- 
gle fragment. 

. The play of light finds expression too in the deception of 
shadows. Stesichorus (185.5) tells of Heracles stepping into a grove 
shadowed over with laurel (8&qvaici KatdoKiov), and Ibycus (286.5) 
speaks. of grapes ripening beneath the leaves’ shadowing spray 
(oKtepotoi dq’ Epvecw). Bacchylides describes a wood as 6Goktov 
(11.93), and he suggests shade too when he calls a a TAVIQUAAOV 
(11.55). 88 

The shimmering quality of Wes attracted the ancients; so did its 
sparkle. Sappho (16.18) speaks of the "sparkle" of Anactoria’s. face. 
Bacchylides (3.17-18) gives a vivid picture of the celebrations for 
Hiero's victory. The gold shines sparklingly when the high and richly 
wrought tripods stand before the temple: Adurer 8° nrò papa pvo Ô 
Xpuoóc, dySardaAtoOv tTpinóčov. f 

Bacchylides uses the adjective 5a15dAco¢ in a number of other 
places. In 5.140 he uses it, in a manner reminiscent of Simonides, of the 
chest (Sai5aAéac $k Aápvaxoc) from which Althaea took the fateful 
firebrand. Bacchylides also calls a ship "well-wrought" (sd5al5aAov: 
17.88), and in a fragment (4.64) he calls altars “wrought” (Sa1SaXéov). 


®YriCovea cannot, -of course, be truly onomatopoeic, for it means literally "tat- 
tooing": s.v. LSJ. Cf. Pokorny s.v. otiGw and Boisacq, s.v. otíoc. 
83M. Treu (note 77.above) also discusses the concept of shadowing in Homer and 
the early lyricists and maintains that it develops maärtědly i in the latter. 
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We have already seen that he describes shields as made of “wrought” 
bronze (21.2), and elsewhere he describes the man-slaying bronze as 
“flashing” (ai6cv: 13.50). The fact that he elsewhere describes a hide as 
aidwvos (5.124) shows how closely the notions of light and hue were 
connected in the ancient mind. Edmonds translates the word in the lat- 
ter instance as “tawny,” which may be as near in English as we can 
come.** Bacchylides also desc-ibes ships as aioAompbpvoig (1.114), and 
elsewhere (15.57) he says tha: Hybris flourishes with “shifty” (aiózoic) 
gains. The idea here seems to be similar to that of xowXoc: variegated, 
twisting, quick-moving, hence “tricky,” “wily.” The ships’ prows on the 
other hand are probably brightly painted in a variety of colors or with 
a variety of pictures. Bacchylides also describes a bow as moixidov 
(10.43); he presumably means "painted." In 11.33, however, he calls 
certain acts totkiAaic. Here be seems to mean “guileful” or “tricky,” for 
he is speaking of a lad who was done out of his victory not by téxvaig 
mouKidaig but by some god. Sappho, on the other hand, when she calls 
Aphrodite tow ó0pov' (1.1). almost certainly means that her thrane is 
either painted or carved to show a variegated surface, or, as some have 
so attractively but less persuasively suggested, that she wears a gown em- 
broidered or woven with a variety of flowers or charms.® It is to be re- 
marked, however, that only a line later Sappho calls the goddess S0A0- 
TÀoks. The idea of “cleverness” or "trickiness" was not as negative to 
the Greeks as it is to us; the first word may well have suggested the sec- 
ond here, if it is not in fact an error for notkiAogpav.* 

The idea of a fluttering wind, one that sets leaves in motion and 
stipples the sea, seems to occu metaphorically as well as descriptively in 
the early lyricists. Sappho (22.12-14) tells of how desire flutters about 
(&uqindtata1) the lovely one and how the sight of the girl's drapery sets 


* Edmonds (note 53 above) ET, 153. Cf. LSJ s.v. 

8L. B. Lawler, “Cn Certain. Homeric Epithets.” Phil. Quart. 27 (1948) E0-84; 
G. M. Bolling, “Poikilos and Throna." 4/P 79 (1958) 275-82; M. C. f. Putnam, "Throna 
and Sappho 1.," CJ 56 (1950-61) 79-83; L. B. Lawler, "Pepokilmena zofa,” C/.56 (1960- 
61) 349-51; J. Svenbro, “Sappho ard Diomedes: Some Notes on Sappho I LP and the 
Epic," Museum Philologum Londiniense I (1975) 37-49; R. Merkelbach, "Ag- - 
laothronos," ZPE 11 (1973) 1€0. For the traditional interpretation, that ztouaAó0povoc 
is formed from 0póvoc, not 6póva, see E. Risch, "Thronos, Throna und die Komposita 
vom Typus crysothronos," Stud. Cles. 14 (1972) 17-25. 

scf, W. F. Wyati, Jr., "Sappho and Aphrodite," CP 69 (1974) 213-14; R. 
Neuberger-Donath, “Sappho Fr, 1.1. Poikilthron' oder Poikiliphron,” WS 82 (1969) 15- 
17; G. A. Privitera, "La rete di Afrcdite, Richerche sulla prima ode di Saffo,” QUCC 4 
(1972) 7-58. 
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the beholder aflutter (ém16a10’). In another poem (31) she tells how her 
beloved's laughter makes her heart flutter (Ext6a10€Vv) in her breast and 
how a trembling (tpdyoc) takes here. She also speaks of another, an 
uneducated woman, who will flit about (Exmexotapéva) among the ob- 
scure dead (55). She remarks to Atthis that she goes fluttering (nóta) 
after Andromeda now (131). And Alcaeus (283.3) seems to speak of 
something or someone, probably Paris, fluttering (é]m1[6a10-) Helen’s 
heart in her breast. 

In what is perhaps her most sensually appealing passage, embody- 
ing many of the favorite concepts of the archaic lyricists, Sappho de- 
scribes the grove of Aphrodite (2). It is in a charming grove of apple 
trees. Its altars smoke with frankincense. Cool water sings through the 
apple boughs. All the place is shadowed (éoxiaot’) with roses. From 
shimmering leaves (aifvocopévav QUAAOQv) sleep (drifts down). A 
horse-rearing meadow blooms with flowers. Breezes blow gently (é1jta1 
mvéototv u£AAvx a). Do you, she bids Cypris, take the garlands, pour into 
golden cups, do it gently (apc), nectar mixed with our celebration; 
pour it like wine. There could not be a better statement of the archaic 
aesthetic, unless it is the delightful and anonymous fragment: 


Kbavéas xo]Auóupatov 
noi]KiApa vukt[óc. (SLG 458) 
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THE SPLITTING OF CHORAL LYRIC 
IN AESCHYLUS' ORESTEIA* 


The propriety of distributing the individual sentences of a choral 
lyric structure between subgrcups of the chorus or even among individ- 
ual choral members remains in question.! As far as I can determine, 
there has been no adequate examination of dramatic texts in this cen- 
turv which seeks to establish the existence of such a practice or assesses 
its potential for dramatic effect. As a result, editions and translations of 
Aeschylean plays,” especially the Oresteza, display a full spectrum of ed- 
itorial practice ranging from the permissiveness which allows a chorus to 
spli- its lyric stanzas among individual speakers to austere limitations 
prohibiting the division of a chorus into sections which are smaller than 
half-choruses.? Critics who favor individual voices have offered one or 


*I owe sincere thanks to Professors H. G. Edinger and P. M. Smith and to the. 
anor.ymous reader for this journal, all of whom offered several excellent suggestions for 
improving the original draft of this article. 

! The division of a strophic song between half-choruses in Soph. Ajax 866 ff. seems 
clear, but problems remain in regard to such division in the plays of Aeschylus and Eu- 
ripices; see the passages cized by D. Page, “The Chorus of Alcman's Partheneton,” CQ 
31 (2937) 94-101. In this study I shall focus on Aeschylean practice because there are 
strong indications that the three tragedians reveal highly individualistic styles in compos- 
ing their choral songs. These basic differences are most clearly presented on the chart in 
W. Kranz, Stastmon (Bern 1953) 124-27, and in the chapter by J. Rode, "Das Chor- 
lied,” in W. Jens, Die Bauformen der griechischen Tragödie (Munich 1971) 85-115. For 
further discussion, see Kranz, passim; many relevant sections in the other essays collected 
by Jens; and also M. Griffith, The Authenticity of the Prometheus Bound (Cambridge 
1977) esp. ch. 8. 

? Because the authorship of the PV is so disputed, I will exclude it from this paper. 
The evidence on split choruses is at best limited to a few passages, and information from 
a possibly unauthentic play could be distorting. 

5 Müller and Hermann divided lyric strophes among different groupings of indi- 
vidual speakers but at least did agree in their comments on specific passages that such 
divis-ons are allowable; e.g., on Ag. 475 ff.: G. Hermann, Elementa Doctrinae Metricae 
(Lipsiae 1816) 726, and his commentary (2nd ed. 1859) cn 454 versus K. O. Müller in the 
Gött gel. Anz. (1834) 1979-82; and on Eum. 140 ff. and 244 ff.: Hermann, Opusc. VI. 
2, 37-40, 50-54, versus Miller, Aeschylos Eumenides (Gottingen 1833) 84-87. To their 
names must be added: F. Bamberger, De carminibus Aeschyleis a partibus chori cantatis 
(Marburg 1832); R. Arnolct, Der Chor im Agamemnon des Aeschylos szenisch erlautert 
(Hale 1881); C. Muff, De Choro Persarum Fabulae Aeschyleae (Halis Saxonum 1878); 
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more of the following arguments: (1) single stanzas or consecutive stan- 
zas should not contain repeated or diametrically opposed sentiments. 
which would: be inappropriate in the mouths of the same singers; (2) 
similarly, repeated meters within one stanza or section of an ode might 
be given to one group of singers, especially when the meter contrasts 
with neighboring sections; (3) the separation of the whole chorus into 
smaller units or even into individual voices can often be easily accom- 
modated to the number of sentences comprising stanzas and whole 
odes; and (4) the presence of an epode could be a sign that the strophes 
were divided among choral speakers while the epode was sung by the 
coryphaeus or by the united chorus. Yet the practice of early editors 
ranges widely, as can be seen in the leng lists of Wecklein's Appendix in 
regard to the following passages which have been candidates for such 
splits: Seven 78 ff., 860 ff., and 1045 ff.; Supp. 1029 ff.; Ag. 481 ff.; Ch. 
464 ff.; Eum. 140 ff. and 244 ff.4 Yet in this century strong prohibitions 
against individual singers of lyric are evident in the texts and comments 
of Wilamowitz, Page, and especially Fraenkel, who attacks such split- 
ting of choral form as an expression pf “a wretched modern delight in 
deceptive liveliness."? 

Critics like Fraenkel are unwilling to permit such division in the 
absence of positive evidence showing that such an assignment of lines 
actually occurred in an original production. This is a highly conserva- 
tive position, but one which will always attract adherents. Yet it is diffi- 
cult to imagine what a chorus could say to indicate explicitly that it was 
splitting its lines among individual speakers. “I” and "we" are used in- 


and W., Christ, “Theilung des Chors im attischen Drama," Abh. Bay. Akad. der Wiss., 
phil.-phil. KL. 14 (1878) 157-226. N. Weckleir:, "Über die Technik und den Vortrag der 
Chorgesánge des Aschylus," Jhrb. f. Cl. Phil. Suppbd. 13 (1884) 213-38, begins to move 
toward an insistence that the united chorus s.ngs all strophic lyric songs, but he finds 
some exceptions. 

^N. Wecklein in the 2nd part of his ed.tion of 1885. 

5 Fraenkel in his commentary on the Ag. ii, pp. 245-46. Denniston and Page, in 
their 1957 edition on 475-87, following Fraenkel, caution against dividing the lines 
among more than half-choruses, but Page, in his 1972 editio maior, removes even the 
markings which suggest such division; U. von Wilamowitz- Moellendorff, Griechische 
Verskunst (Berlin 1921) 190. 

8 The obvious example is Ag. 1348 ff. with consecutive éy@ pév, spol 56, Kaya, 
but these are spoken iambics and thus contain a more direct diction and accompany a 
more naturalistic stage action than lyric passzges. The division of the chorus at Supp. 
1052-61 is more typical of Aeschylean lyric; the necessity of different speakers is clear 
from the responsive conversational phrasing as well as che contrast in attitudes. But here 
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terchangeably without specifying a shift in speaker,’ and choruses in 
unison can ask a series of questions or shout out exclamations. Asynde- 
ton in itself is not a reliable guide to division among speakers.* Conse- 
quently Fraenkel is correct in stating: "In no extant Greek tragedy is 
there an instance of a stanza or an epode of a stasimon divided among 
three or more sections of the chorus . . .,"? provided that we will accept 
as evidence only indisputably clear occurrences in the remaining texts. 
But such conservatism, while undeniably safe, may misrepresent what 
actually happened on stage.!? 

To be sure, Aeschylean strophic stanzas are commonly divided be- 
tween the chorus and individual actors: for example, Pers. 1002 ff., Ag. 
1114 ff., and Ch. 456.ff. There may also be a strophic passage where 
actors split lines at Seven 966 ff., if these lines are authentic. But while 
none of these passages offers evidence on the possibility of dividing a 


the disagreement is so great that many critics have left the regular chorus intact and 
substituted a second chorus of handmaidens; thus, there is no evidence in the words of 
the ode that the chorus must divide icself into sections. Given that there is no such handy 
group to take the part of half-choruses at the end of the Seven, editors are forced to 
accept a split in the singers at 1066 and 1072. In each example the content requires an 
opposed group of singers, yet there is no indisputable signal given by the chorus that they 
are splitting, and editors seek to avoid this expedient in the Supp. by recruiting the hand- 

maidens. If these are the clearest examples and involve only half-choruses in any case, 

what hope is there of finding evidence which would satisfy the demanding criteria of 
Fraenkel? 

7 The detailed study by M. Kaimio, The Chorus of Greek Drama Within the Light 
of the Person and Number Used (Helsinki 1970), shows that there are certain moments at 
which the Aeschylean chorus will refer co itself by a first person plural (e.g., within pray- 
ers, on occasions where the collective nature of the group is emphasized). Usually the 
Aeschylean chorus will use a first person singular but can vary this bv shifting to a plural 
(cf. especially Eum. 349, 352, 354, 859, 374, 881, 391, and 398— allin an ode where no 
one has found a reason to split choral parts among separate speakers). Thus, the number 
of speakers has no effect on the chorus’ choice between singular and plural in referring to 
itself. 

$On Aeschylus’ liking for asyndeton in general, see Wilamowitz (note 5 above) 
190: “asyndeti amantissimus" and Kranz (note 1 above) 129 f., where he identifies asyn- 
deton as.a schema Azschylzion. 

?Fraenkel ii, p. 246. 

10 As has been pointed out by H. Lloyd-Jones, “The Supplices of Aeschylus: The 
New Date and Old Problems,” L’Ant. Cl. 33 (1964) 356-74, human ingenuity can often 
put itself into blinders thet impede a full perception of the richness that actually lies 
before our eyes. His attitude toward experimenting with new hypotheses deserves restate- 
ment: “Our material is so scanty that we shall run the risk of making some mistakes; but 
we know enough about it for the attempt to be worth making, and by making it we may 
become alive to features of tragic technique that would otherwise escape us” (373). 
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strophic lyric among several choral members, still there is no doubt that 
strophic stanzas in Aeschylean drama can be split among various speak- 
ers; the strophic form is thus not of necessity confined to one and only 
one voice. Cohesion must come from another source, such as the tradi- 
tional unity of the chorus when it is singing within a strophic form. Yet 
because the chorus of the Agamemnon does break apart so dramatically 
in a unique moment at 1348 ff., it is worth reexamining three lyric pas- 
sages in the Oresteia where indications in the manuscripts, in the words 
of the texts, and even in the peculiarities of staging combine to suggest 
that the chorus splits.a lyric unit even within a strophic structure among 
individual voices or small groups of singers. And when these divisions of 
the chorus into smaller units are coordinated with the development of 
dramatic themes in the Oresteza, the case is further strengthened. 


I. The Epode at Ag. 475 ff. 


Tremendous confusion reigns in the assignment of these lines. 
Many editors print paragraph marks which divide the stanza into three 
speeches but give no indicaticn of how many speakers join to sing each 
section of the stanza (e.g., Weil, Thomson, Mazon, and Murray)—or 
else they omit these markings, thus indicating that the stanza is to be 
sung in unison by the whole chorus (Hartung, Wilamowitz, Fraenkel, 
and Page [1972]). Some comment specifically: the lines are divided as 
three speeches delivered by half choruses by Wecklein and Page (1957); 
among three individual speakers by Müller!! and Smyth; among four 
individual speakers by Hermann, Enger, and Arnoldt;'? and among 
twelve individual speakers in an unbelievable structure and altered text 
by Keck. But neither the phrasing nor dramatic setting of this epode has 
been examined carefully to find evidence for the appropriate allocation 
of lines. 

475-78 versus 479-82.  Choruses in Aeschylean lyric!? do ask se- 
quential questions, but usually the repeated questions are parallel in 
content and do not change their topic as radically as in this passage. 
Generally the interrogative word is repeated (Pers. 94 f., 956 £., 966 ff.; 
Seven 93 £., 156, 738 f., 850 f., 1057; Ag. 85 ff., 785 ff., 1150 ff., 1487 


UKL Schr. i. 280 £. 

Hermann, Opusc. vii, 45-57; Arnoldt (note 3 above) 41-47. 

35 Here defined as lines not in iambic trimeter, that is, nonspoken lines. Thus, the 
passages here cited include strophic lyric, nonstrophic lyrics, and anapaestic sections. 
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f., 1541 ff.;!* Cho. 316 ff., 338, 871, 1075 f.),!> or the questions are so 
parallel in content as to be the same questions (Pers. 144 ff. = how does 
Xerxes fare?; Seven 93 ff. = shall I seek the gods’ aid?, 104 ff. = will you 
betray us?, 156 f. = what is our fate?, 1057 ff. = what shall I do?; Supp. 
777 ff. = what will happen to us?; Ag. 1490 f. [ = 1514 f.] = what shall I 
say?, 1506 f. = how can you be guiltless?; Cho. 338 £. = what god is there 
in the situation?, 855 ff. = what shall I say?}.}6 

There are three passages of sequential questions in Aeschylean 
choral lyric which do not show such parallelism: Seven 99-105, Ag. 477 
ff., and Cho. 1074 f£. The passages in the Seven and the Ag. are similar 
to a series of questions asked by a single character in conversation where 
the topic shifts easily from point to point and the speaker seeks answers 
from various perspectives (e.g., Ag. 272 +274 +276, 545 +547 + 549, 
1207 + 1209 + 1211) or to dialogue where two speakers ask questions of 
one another about the same topic (Ag. 268 f. and Cho. 122 ff.); and, in 
addition, the passage in the Seven has always been a candidate for divi- 
sion of speakers.!" Probably Cho. 1074 is best interpreted as a paren- 
thetical corrective ta 1073 and is not part of a series o£ questions. Thus 
the phrasing of 4g. 474-82 finds its closest parallel in the cited scenes 
where there are firm. indications of individual speakers. 

479-82 versus 483-87. There may also be grounds for assigning 
483 ff. to a different section of the chorus. There is no connecting word 
between 482 and 485, as noted above, but Wilamowitz and Kranz have 
pointed out how characteristic of Aeschylus such asyndeton is.!? The 


14 This is a four-pazt sequential question, each part asking, “Who will arrange the 
funeral rites for Agamemnon?” Three of the questions begin with tis. 

15 Pers. 634 ff. belongs in this category in spirit if not in form. The two parallel 
questions = "Does he hear me?"; but they are separated by one interjected statement. 

16 4g. 211 ff. is nct an exception. The chorus in its lyric reports the words of a 
character, who probably did not express his darker musings in lyricz. He asks sequential 
questions, but they are not parallel in content. 

Probably maximum disagreement among editors concerrs the parodos of the 
Seven. Wecklein's Appendix reveals the varieties of line assignment up to his time, and 
there is no unanimity even among more recent editors. A division of 78-107 among indi- 
vidual speakers is favored by Hermann, Paley, Passow (Opusc. 95), Verrall, Murray, 
Dawson, and F. Bücheler. "De Septem Aeschylea," RAM 32 (1877) $12 f. C. Robert, “Die 
Parodos des Aischyleischen Septem," Hermes 57 (1922) 161-70, assigns these lines to 
half-choruses. The full chorus sings these lines according to U. von Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff, Aeschylos Interprecationen (Berlin 1914) 69 ff. (cf. Hermes 14 [1879] 174 £.), and 
J. Mesk, "Die Parodos der Sieben gegen Theben,” Philol. 89 (1984) 454-59. 

18 See note 8 above. 
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convincing sign of another speaker is the sequence of question and 
answer: 


Question: tig 86e mai6vóc f] PpevOv kexoppévoc, 
Q9Aoyóc rapayyéApactw 
véoic mupm@bsévta Kapdiav, čne’ 
&AXoyüi Adyou Kapeiv;!9 


Answer: yovaikds alyud. xpéng 
TPO TOD Mavevtos xápiw Evvaivécat: 


This kind of direct question followed immediately by an answer is un- 
precedented for the chorus of the Oresteza unless two separate roles are 
involved.?? Usually the chorus asking a question in unison does not an- 
swer its question but rather adds an intensifying idea which is intended 
to make the question more pointed and even more difficult to answer. A 
clear example is found at Ag. 1565 f.: l 


Question: tig üv yovàv dpaiov éxBdAor Sdpmv; 
Intensification: KeKd6AANTaL yévog mpdc &taL. 


Line 1566 is not an answer but serves to make a difficult question even 
more perplexing. Similar structures are found throughout the Oresteia; 
one of the clearest examples is Ag. 85 ff.:?! 


ti ypéog; ti véov; ti 8° àraicOopévn, 
tivog &vysALac 

nebot nepineunta BvocKeic; 
réviwv 6E 0gOv TOV dotuvdpov, 
brdtov, y8oviov, tv te Qupaiov 
1ÓVv.t' &yopaiov 


Bopol Sdpotor qAéyovra 7? 


19 All Greek passages are taken from Page's Oxford Text (1972). 

20 In fact, I can find only one exception in Aeschylean drama, Supp. 586 ff. Here 
there is no question of splitting the chorus, and yet there is a clear question-answer form 
within a lyric stanza. I can only say that evidence from the Oresteia is consistent and 
admit this exception. i 

? Other examples in the Oresteia are Ag. 681 ff., 783 ff., 975 fF., 1019 ff., 1120 
ff., 1132 ff., 1162 f., 1407 ff., 1454 ff., 1489 ff., 1505 ff.; Cho..48 ff., 888 ff., 594 ff., 855 
ff.; and Eum. 788 f., 842 ff. 

2? There are other questions asked by the chorus, but they fall at the end of 
strophic stanzas or at the end of a play, allowing no space for continuation within the 
same lyric unit; thus, these passages provide no parallel to Ag. 479 ff. At Ch. 871 ff. and 
1052 f., the chorus still does not answer its own question but turns to another idea. At 
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Parallels to the question and answer sequence at Ag. 479 ff. are found 
in passages where the old men of the 4g. ask a question and receive an 
answer from a second speaker (e.g., Ag. 272 ff., 630 ff., and 1207 ff.).?8 
- Ard, of course, the closest parallel occurs where there are individual 
members of the choras asking questions and giving responses to one an- 
other at 4g. 1363 ff. and 1367 ff. In fact, this passage provides the only 
two occasions on which the chorus indisputably shows the question and 
answer structure among its cwn members and the speakers are clearly 
individuals— although they are speaking and not singing in a lyric 
framework. Thus, parallels co similar expressions combine to suggest 
that 479-82 are sung by different voices from 483 ff. and possibly by 
individuals.?* The text offers no indication that 485-87 should be as- 
signed to a separate segment of the chorus. 

In dramatic terms it should be noted that the proposed splitting of 
this lyric stanza amcng individual speakers would be only the first of 
several occasions in zhis trilogy where the chorus shows a tendency to 
break from traditional choral form under the strain of coping with the 
events happening around it. I have argued elsewhere that the old men 
reveal their confusion in the third stasimon, try unsuccessfully to avoid 
singing in the scene with Cassandra, and finally are unable to complete 
what should be the fourth stasimon when their song is interrupted by 
the death cries of Agamemnon.” At this point (Ag. 1348 ff.), they split 
apart into twelve individual speakers—in no way resembling a tragic 
chorus. This shattering of choral unity is typical of Aeschylean dramatic 
writing. The metaphors and images of the play are brought onto the 
stage and not left solely in the realm of verbal ornamentation. It has 
often been noted that Orestes brings the “net” of Justice on stage at the 
end of Cho., and the animal imagery of the first two plays is evident in 
the snaky hair of the Furies and their pack-like movements in the 
Eum.?5 Similarly the music-making which has been a verbal image or 


Ch 719 ff., although it may appear that the chorus answers its own question by singing a 
prayer to the dead, the mdte in line 720 requires an answer which refers to a future time 
after the house has been “iberated; see the note by Tucker on line 716 ff. 

?5 To this list should be added the supportive evidence of Supp. 1060 f., where the 
direct response is a strong indication of two speakers. 

*^'The same is probably true of the question-answer sequence at Seven 95-98; see 
note 17 above. T 5 

25«The Confused Chorus (Agamemnon 975-1034)," Phoenix 23 (1969) 336-46. 

36 The best of the recent studies showing how Aeschylean imagery enters into the 
action of the plays are: R. F. Goheen, "Aspects of Dramatic Symbolism. Three Studies in 
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motif since the watchman’s prologue is developed on stage as the audi- 
ence watches tragedy’s basic formal component, the tragic chorus, 
break apart when they hear Agamemnon’s death cries. From this point 
on the chorus sings several unsymmetrical strophes with sporadic musi- 
cal additions. 

This motif of the collapse of the chorus’ ability to join in singing 
formal hymns occurs first in the epode at 475 ff. In the preceding stan- 
zas, the old men hoped to sing words of thanks and blessing to the gods, 
but as they begin to consider the pain which has come to the Greeks and 
the punishment which may fall upon them for Agamemnon’s overzeal- 
ous sacking of Troy, they also think of the threat to the state by angry 
citizens and must even consider that they too will have to suffer “the 
stroke of Zeus.” In the course of the ode, their thinking has moved step 
by step to a conclusion which is justified but unpalatable. And the di- 
lemma of accepting the unpleasant results of their own reasoning drives 
them to doubt the original cause of this chain of thinking, the torch 
announcing the fall of Troy.?' The outward sign of their dismay is the 
splitting of the normally unified chorus in the epode where three groups 
or possibly individuals sing of their skepticism just before the messenger 
arrives to tell them that any such skepticism is unwarranted. 

Thus there is support in the development of musical form for the 
tripartite division of choral lines in the epode at 475 ff.78 Given the con- 


the Oresteta,” AJP 76 (1955) 113-37; R. Lattimore's introduction to his translation (Chi- 
cago 1953); and A. Lebeck, The Oresteia: A Study in Language and Structure (Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1971). 

27 The issue here is a fundamental one involving the degree of consistency in the 
characterization of the chorus. Fraenkel ii. 245 ff. and R. D. Dawe, "Inconsistency of 
Plot and Character in Aeschylus," PCPAS 9 (1963) 21-62, esp. 43 ff., see the necessity for 
an abrupt shift in the chorus’ attitude in the epode at Ag. 475 ff. regardless of an incon- 
sistency in their characterization. This inconsistency was felt so deeply by Verrall that he 
created two groups of chorus members (see his edition of 1889, Appendix J). But others 
have argued for a consistent development in the chorus' thinking: Wecklein in his 1883 
edition on 481-685, where he comments that the chorus simply no longer wants to be- 
lieve; Wilamowitz (note 5 above) 185 £.; Kranz (note 1 above) 159 f.; R. P. Winnington- 
Ingram, “Aeschylus, Agamemnon (1348-71),”" CQ 4 (1954) 23-30; B. Alexanderson, 
"Forebodings in the Agamemnon,” Eranos 67 (1969) 1-23; Lebeck, The Oresteza (note 
28 above) 87-46; K. J. Dover, "Some Neglected Aspects of Agamemnon's Dilemma," 
JHS 93 (1973) 67 £.; and Scott, "Lines for Clytemnestra (4g. 489-502)," TAPA 108 
(1978) 259-69. 

28 One could speculate that half-choruses sing with group A singing the first and 
last section; the result would still be an unusual asymmetry. Customarily Aeschylus seems 
to seek symmetry in his use of half-choruses to stress a contrast or opposition; e.g., Seven 
369 ff., 1066 f£., and Supp. 1052 ff. 
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versational tone in this epode (which is similar to the very practical 
words at 1348 ff.) anc the unusual phrasing of sequential questions and 
question-answer structures, both of which are closer to parallel conver- 
sational passages than to lyrics sung in unison, I believe that Fraenkel is 
too strict in dismissing the possibility of such division. 


Il. Eum. 140 f. 


Some editors give this song to a unified chorus,?? but the majority 
agree that at least the first strophic pair should be split among individ- 
ual singers, and several do not reunite the chorus throughout this ode. 
Those who would split at least part of the song among separate voices 
are Wellauer, Bamberger, Müller, Paley, Hermann, Hartung, Sidg- 
wick, Blass, Weil, Mazon, Murray, de Falco, and Young. Rossbach, 
Kirchoff, Westphal, and Wecklein give the song to half-choruses. Mur- 
ray marks various parts showing a series of speakers in the first and sec- 
ond stanzas and separate speakers for each of the following four stanzas 
to a total of twelve. But even though the spirit of splitting the ckorus 
among individual speakers in the first strophic pair may be correct, 
there are problems ir accepting his precise assignment of lines. 

First let me offer the evidence which supports the probability of 
individual speakers during this song. This idea is an old one going back 
to the scholiast in M who marks é§ ov pia at line 140 and carefully states 
that the action is to be seen as one Fury waking another so that the 
whole chorus does nct sing at the same time. This is surely true of the 
spoken lines of the choregos at 140-42. At 144 the M scholia imply that 
each segment is said individually.9? But more compelling is the unprece- 


?3 Schütz, Paley, Wilamowitz, and Page. 

30 The most concerted defense of the unity of speakers is offered by Kaimio (note 7 
above) 117-20, who discounts the remarks of the scholiast by stating that they refer to 
style rather than manner of delivery; and this is a possible interpretation. In any case it is 
wise in such a matter to dismiss the details of information of the scholiast as potentially 
derived evidence, if not speculation. Kaimio makes Ais major point by citing precedent 
for the alternation of number in 148-45. But he does not comment on the shift back to 
"I" in 147 and the unprecedented rate of these shifts within one stanza, nor do his paral- 
lels to passages where “I” is the normal form to connote the oppression felt by a victim 
contain examples where there is a significant change of subject within a stanza. He is 
willing to admit that this stanza at Eum. 143 creates the illusion of members of the chorus 
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dented alternation of singular and plural, forms identifying the chorus 
almost at random as "I" or “we” in lines 143-48. As noted above, cho- 
ruses can easily refer to themselves in either singular or plural, but never 
is there such frequent switching among forms within one stanza. The 
closest parallels in surviving Aeschylean drama are Pers. 992 vs. 1000; 
Seven 95 vs. 99 and 102 vs. 103, 151 vs. 156; Supp. 777 vs. 780; Eum. 
349 vs. 352, and 354 vs. 359. While these are all lyric passages in which 
the subject shifts within one stanza, occurrences are at least three lines 
apart and there is only one such shift per stanza, except at Seven 99 ff., 
which is itself a strong candidate for division among individual speak- 
ers. Eum. 143-48 offer four shifts of subject in one stanza. Further, the 
words are repetitive and the thought does not develop; each of the first 
three lines simply states that the speaker has suffered, repeating the 
same word-root naĝ- four times.?! It is unprecedented for a single or 
unified choral voice to make such unstructured repetitions;*? but a se- 
ries of speakers corroborating one another can do this. Clearest parallel 
passages are in laments where one speaker picks up another's words in 
echoing and repeating the lament: Fers. 1008-77 and Seven 961-1004. 
Finally, there are staging problems associated with the entrance of this 
chorus. The Furies are said by the priestess to be asleep (46 f.); thus 


speaking to each other, but this seems to be more than illusion when parallel passages fail 
to offer support for a unified chorus. 

But scholiasts can be useful when they note something odd in a text. Prof. H. G. 
Edinger has suggested to me that the scholia trom M and E on lines 140, 144, and 145, 
although somewhat cryptic, are groping after an explanation in terms of staging for some 
formal phenomenon which would perplex the ordinary reader. Thus, early in the study 
of the text someone felt the need to explain a peculiarity in these stanzas. 

5! Kaimio (note 7 above) 119, n. 3, states that 143 is not a complete statement 
because there is no object for ènáðopev. He identifies 144 as a parenthetical interruption 
"inserted by the same speaker to heighten tha effect of 145 f.”; this same speaker then 
continues in 145 by repeating &nó8oyusv and supplying the required object. But he him- 
self cites the counter evidence of náoxo used absolutely at Ag. 250 and Supp. 386. 

32 There are places where a chorus immediately repeats a word once for emphasis: 
Pers. 680, 1000; Seven 134, 171, 204, 904 f., 911 (text problems here); Supp. 370; Ag. 
1456. In a few passages, more complex repet:tion is highly structured in order to focus 
maximum emphasis on a single point by dwelling on one word or phrase: Pers. 647 ff.; 
Seven 900 ff.; Ag. 1562 f.; and Cho. 312 f. Seren 878 f. and 888 f. are phrased similarly, 
with 576” reinforcing the repetition. There are two repetitions which seem consciously 
designed to create a corresponding musical effect: Pers. 550 ff. = 560 ff. and 694 ff. = 700 
ff. Yet none of these examples offers such an unstructured, seemingly purposeless triple 
repetition. 
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devotees of the ekkykiema see this entrance as proof for its existence;?? 
but the Vita states that the chorus members entered ozopáónv (^in a 
scattered way”) and caused children to faint and women to miscarry. 
Probably this report derives from a production of this scene, but not 
necessarily from the original production; in any case it is difficult to see 
how the chorus would have been so frightening on their second entrance 
since it is the first entrance which has the greatest impact. It seems pos- 
sible to have two or three of the Furies visible, huddled in the back- 
ground when the doors of the temple are opened, rouse themselves and 
then summon others who enter through the door from backstage one by 
one.* As each Fury enters, she would have her own words to sing until 
the whole chorus is assembled.95 They would enter rapidly once they 
were awakened, thus requiring only the short individual statements at 
the beginning of this song. Together the alternation of singular and plu- 
ral subjects, the close repetition of similar words and thoughts,59 and 
the probabilities concerning the staging suggest that at least the first two 
stanzas are split among individual speakers. 

Yet Murray's symmetrical assignment of lines, which postu.ates 
corresponding interjections into continuous speeches, is his own inven- 
tion, probably based on a desire to have corresponding speech divisions 
throughout this song. Yet line 151 seems to depend on line 150, since it 
more naturally interpzets the act by which the old gods are being "tram- 
pled” (kaðınnáow) than it identifies the trickery (ÉnikXAonoc) of the 
Olympians,?? and the é in 153 separates that statement from the pre- 
ceding lines. Non-corresponding division of lines seems necessary here. 
Further, at 163 the manuscript's reading requires that kpatoÜvtgg gov- 
ern 0póvov or else there is an anacoluthon; Wilamowitz offered a more 


*5 Cf. A. M. Dale, Collected Papers (Oxford 1969) 123, 270, answered by C. Ta- 
plin, The Stagecraft of Aeschylus (Oxford 1977) 369-74. 

9^ This type of simple staging is outlined by P. Arnott, Greek Scenic Conventions 
(Oxford 1962) 82 f., and Dale (note 33 above) 270. The few representative Furies would 
be visible when the doors cpen revealing Orestes, Apollo, and Hermes in the temple. As 
each of these characters (as well as Clytemnestra) begins to speak, he could move out of 
the background to the more central playing area in frant of the main door. 

35 Thus, there is no pressing need to find entering lines for 12 or 15 speakers, al- 
though a structure of 12 speakers can easily be found (see discussion, p. 161). 

36'To make the list of repeated ideas complete through the first four stanzas, one 
should add: &xíkAonoc and é£ékAevac (149 and 153): kévtpo and paotixtoposg (157 
and 160); véog and vedte»01 (150 and 162); óuaíoc and dixac (154 and 163), 

37 The trickery and stealth of Apollo referred to again in line 153 is a reference to 
the disappearance of Orestes,not to Apollo's honoring vf his rights. 
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reasonable structuring of the whole passage by supplying t’ in line 166, 
a structure which makes 6pdévov a joint object with ójqaAóv. This 
makes it possible to divide antistrophe B among individual speakers in a 
different way from strophe B. Murray’s corresponding assignment of 
lines requires devices which are too complicated in view of available 
simpler solutions. While such irregular divisions are unusual in tragic 
lyric, Page has shown that they are not unprecedented.*® 

Still, in spite of problems with Murray's precise divisions, the spirit 
of assigning individual speakers within the first two stanzas and thereaf- 
ter seems correct. And once the case for individual speakers is shown for 
the first strophe, there are two possible schemes for individual assign- 
ments throughout the ode which will accommodate twelve speakers: (1) 
four speakers in the first strophe and antistrophe (143, 144, 145-47, 
148, 149, 150-52, 153, 154) and then one speaker for each of the next 
stanzas; or (2) eight speakers assigned as above in the first strophic pair, 
then four speakers for the next strophic pair (155-59, 160-61, 161-62, 
163-67), and then the chorus as a unit would sing the last two strophes. 
Each structure allows a rapid entrance of the chorus onto the stage at 
the beginning so that eight of them are present by the end of the first 
antistrophe. Both the first strophic pair and strophe-antistrophe B in 
the second scheme offer unsymmetrical divisions among speakers. Such 
imbalance is suited to the characterization of the chorus in this scene. 
As they awaken slowly, there are indications of subverbal sounds in the 
script which are tantalizingly vague: they mutter two puypot, then two 
@ypot, and finally, just before breaking into intelligible speech, a 
puypóc dimdovc ó50c. One of them then utters the first intelligible line 
in a state of half-sleep as she darts after Orestes in her dream. After 
Clytemnestra delivers her scornful, unlovely charge, one member of the 
chorus raises her head, notices that Orestes is gone, and starts to waken 
others; she at least speaks a recognizable trimeter. Then one by one the 
members of the chorus begin to appear on stage. 

It is also possible to consider an intermediate position between the 
united chorus as singer and small groups or individual voices-- namely 
that the first strophic pair is split between the coryphaeus and the full 
chorus (or the coryphaeus leading the full chorus). Lines 144-50 are 
adequately complete to be individual statements and are iambic trime- 
ters, but the shift to the first person plural in 145 suggests a different 


58 Page (note 1 above) cites Supp. 1052 ff.; Eur. TW 159 ff., 197 ff., 587 ff.; and 
Rhesus 526 ff. 
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speaker, while the participle in 151 needs to be said by the same 
speaker. Thus, lines would be assigned as follows: 143, lyric by full cho- 
rus; 144, trimeter by coryphaeus; 145-46, lyric by full chorus; 147, 
trimeter by coryphaeus; 148, lyric by full chorus; 149, chorus; 150-52, 
coryphaeus; 153, coryphaeus or chorus?; 154, chorus? This is a possible 
grouping of lines, but here our evidence is simply inadequate to discern 
such precise line assignments. Even in this structuring of the line, there 
would be unusual division within the ranks of the chorus in this most 
organized of choral farms.?? 

Whatever assignrnent is correct, these lines are tragedy's most un- 
traditional and imaginative choral entrance.*? If Aeschylus wanted to 
show that the formal structure of this chorus— so shattered in the Aga- 
memnon — was still broken and that the very gods of ancient Justice were 
unable to create a harmoniously ordered musical form, he could have 
done it in no stronger way than by opening with this ramshackle paro- 
dos. The initial words are inarticulate groans; the meter, alternation 
between excited dochmaic and quite irregular trimeter. The song seems 
to be split somehow among different voices who at this moment appear 
incapable of sufficiently organizing themselves to sing a strophe in uni- 
son. Their dance probably mimics the groggy movements of a person 
fighting off a deep sleep. Finally when they have roused themselves and 
are ready to act like a chorus, they do not enter the beginning of the 
drama; they leave the stage finding that they must chase the play, so to 
speak, to catch up with it. 


II. Eum. 244-753! 


Because this passage is not a strophe or an epode, it falls outside 
the strict guidelines stated by Fraenkel, but it will be discussed briefly 


99'T his type of assigrment is suggested by T. Musenides, Aischylos und sein The- 
ater (Berlin 1937) 144. 

4" The contrasting passage is the parodos of the 4g., the most musically ornate, 
poetically structured, and philosophically profound song in Greek tragedy. By compari- 
son choral music-making and dancing at the beginning of the Eum. have sunk to a low 
level. 

41 Those who hold tc a unified chorus are: Schütz, Paley, Sidgwick (1887), Weil, 
Wilamowitz, and Page (1972). Editors who would divide these lines are: among individ- 
ual speakers, Wellauer, Hermann, Opusc. vi.2.46-55, Müller, Drake, Murray; among 
subsections of the chorus, Westphal, Wecklein, Sidgwick (1902), Mazon, V. de Falco, 
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here because it is the third of the lyric passages in the Oresteza which are 
probably sung by separate voices. The iambic lines (244-53) are proba- 
bly spoken by the coryphaeus who leads the disorganized chorus onto 
the stage. Since he describes them as a pack of dogs in pursuit of a 
wounded and bleeding deer (247 f.), the chorus would appropriately 
spill into the orchestra looking everywhere in their search for Orestes.*? 
They have not located him at the close of the iambic passage (252 f.), 
and do not find him until 257, when one person or section of the chorus 
finds him and calls to the others (257-60).*5 Even though the speech at 
261-63 can be given to a new speaker, there is no reason in the text for 
such an assignment. But at 264-68 the speaker directly addresses 
Orestes in the second person in four of the five lines. Lines 261 ff. avoid 
such forms, as the speaker gives a more impersonal statement of the law, 
and are thus probably sung by a different section of the chorus. The rest 
of the speech seems logically joined and developed, especially in 269-75 
where the word yáp (273) explains the preceding éná&u. Whether each 
sentence of this lyric would be spoken by a separate member of the cho- 
rus (as Murray's markings suggest) or whether there are some individual 
speakers only at the beginning is impossible to determine. I tend to fa- 
vor the notion of seven individual speakers plus the choregos all the way 
to 275 since this would reemphasize the continuing impression of disor- 


Studi sui Teatro Greco (Naples, 2nd ed., 1958) 25-30, and Thomson. But many editors , 
seem willing to be less strict in their demands here. Page (note 1 above) 94 admits a 

division of speakers, although he does not specifically rule out a division between half- 

choruses; he allows such splitting here and in several other passages because these lyrics 

are not in strophic structures. Even Fraenkel (ii, p. 246, n. 1) by default would allow such 

division because these lines do not occur in a stasimon. The closest formal parallel is 

Seven 78 ff. (see note 17 above). 

12 Rode (note 1 above) 89-95 discusses these lines among other astrophic sections, 
all of which involve mimetic action. 

43 Kaimio (note 7 above) 135 f. follows Rose (ii, 247 on lines 254-58) in asserting 
that Spa at 254 does not command the others to seek a missing person but rather to be on 
their toes so that he will not escape for a second time. Both assume that Orestes is plainly 
visible to the chorus as they enter and that they neither need to search for him nor an- 
nounce that they have found him. But they ignore mov in 252 and A61 in 256. If Orestes 
is unfound at 252 and the speaker fears that he has escaped at 256, but the chorus has 
found him well enough to describe his posture at 257 f., then there is some type of search 
and a need for a moment when someane finds him and tells the others. ópa provides the 
final moment of searching (which could have begun as early as 246), and 257 would 
announce the discovery. It is all very quick — but then, as Kaimio and Rose note, Orestes 
is not very well hidden. Rose still splits these lines among individual speakers (see on line 
267), but Kaimio insists on a unified chorus. 
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der in music and staging at the beginning of this play, but no firm proof 
is available. At the very least, it seems probable from the words which 
describe and accompany the frantic searching of one section of the cho- 
rus that 254-56 must be sung by a different person(s) than 257-60.**. 

The song itself does not represent the deliberations of a unified 
chorus moving from topic to topic in an orderly fashion; these seem 
more the remarks of individual Furies who slowly come to perceive the 
situation in a series of responses to one another. They are no more or- 
ganized in this scene than the chorus which falls into individual percep- 
tions after the death of Agamemnon. Content thus compliments the 
lack of a strophic structure for.this song; the chorus sings random lines 
which contain no particular pattern in thought or meter* and thus are 
free to move as individuals in the orchestra since their movements would 
not have to be repeated to an antistrophic stanza immediately thereaf- 
ter. They search out their victim and then close on him as separate en- 
tities rather than as members of a formally organized chorus who must 
always seem to be conscious of the group nature of their dance. The two 
sequential disorganized choral entrances in the Eumenzdes join with the 
other short scenes at the beginning of this play to project an image of 
thorough and vicious chaos, a reflection of the true state of the universe 
before the trial and the foundation of the court of the Areopagus.* If 
the dramatic chorus is a vestige of the basic ritual out of which tragedy — 
developed, then this chorus is a denial of the order, the structure, and 
the group dancing of the early form. The rebirth of musical order in'the 
reconstitution of the chorus at the end of the Eumen?des will accompany 
the establishment of permanent cosmic order, the blessing for which the 
early rituals were performed. ` 

In summary, Fraenkel’s proscription against individual voices in 
choral lyric is too rigid. There seem to be indications in these three pas- 


4 Wilamowitz (note 17 above) 221 states the difficulty in being more certain on 
the assignment of these lines: “Nur einmal, wo der Gesuchte entdeckt wird, kénnte eine 
neue Stimme einsetzen, dann da ist natürlich Pause; aber Pause ist da auch, wenn der- 
selbe Redner oder Sanger fortfahrt." 3 

45 As a sign of this loose structure — most of these sentences could be arranged in a 
different order with little loss of meaning and minimal changes in grammar. Only 261 
(tò 8’ od nápeotiv) and 273 (yap) seem to develop from the immediately preceding sen- 
tences. l 

^6 Taplin (note 33 above) 378 ff. points out that these two entries of the chorus can 
be seen as mirror scenes. He feels that such entries wouid stress the relentlessness of the 
Furies’ pursuit; I would add to this the continuing vision of a chorus in disarray. 
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sages of the Oresteza that lyric stanzas could be split among individual 
speakers for special effect. Obvious Cirect evidence is unavailable and, 
to be sure, such splits are not common occurrences in those tragedies 
which survive, but inferences carefully drawn from the texts should al- 
low us to consider possible use of such a striking visual and unmusical 
device by the ancient playwrights; cr-tics should consider the possibility 
of individual speakers in other Aeschylean passages such as Seven 78 
ff.47 and Supp. 1052 ff.*8 In the Oresteia, the split chorus following the 
death of Agamemnon does not stanc alone but is a significant compo- 
nent of the musical design of che whole trilogy. 


WiLLiAM Scorr 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


47See note 17 above. 

48 See the latest study by M. McCall, “The Secondary Choruses in Aeschylus’ Sup- 
plices,” CSCA 9 (1976) 117-31. He argues effectively that only the Danaids, splitting into 
half-choruses, sing the strophic stanzas at 1052 ff. He describes the attitudes of each 
group, but it is possible to ponder alternate staging with individual speakers or, at least, 
smaller units than half-choruses since the Iegic of each role (however one assigns the 
lines) is not compelling (see note 6 above). Ir fact, if each of two roles were tightly and 
logically composed, there would not be the continuing dispute over line assignment (see 
McCall, p. 126 f. and his n. 40). 


THE STRUCTURE OF HORACE, ODES 1.3: 
A PROPEMPTICON FOR VERGIL 


Odes 1.* has posed difficult problems of tone, meaning, and 
structure: whe-her the poem is more humorous than serious,! whether it 
is more admiration fcr man's tragic courage than condemnation of his 
sinful audacity,? whether it is actually two poems or merely one oddly 
structured ode ? In addition, the critical response to the piece as a whole 
may be characcerized as severely negative. Gordon Williams speaks of a 
"Jack of coherence,"* while Nisbet and Hubbard find that Horace here 
shows "none oz his usual tact and charm." * 

The purpose of this paper is a limited one: while I cannot hope to 
resolve the issu2s raised above, I will attempt to suggest an overall struc- 
ture which coudd serve as a sound basis for subsequent reconsiderations 
of tone, meaning, and artistic merit. My thesis is that Odes 1.3 is a care- 
fully conceived and structured whole in which all parts have closer inter- 
connections than have been realized. For this purpose it does not matter 
whether the pcem belongs solely to the genre of the propempticon or 
indeed also borrows from the tradition of the diatribe. Rather than an 
investigation oí literary antecedents, our focus is the poem as it unfolds 
itself.5 


l$ee E. Adelaide Hakn, "Horace's Odes to Vergil," TAPA 76 (1945) xxxii-xxxiii. 
Hahn argues that‘... as the extravagant tone suggests: Horace is teasing Vergil, who 
inveighed against szafaring in Ecl. 4, for crossing the sea himself... .” 

?See J. P. Elder, “Horace, C., I, 3, " AJP 73 (1952) 140-58. 

3See K. Procinger, "Zu Horazens Ode I 3," WS 29 (1907) 165-72. 

^Gordon Williams, Tradition and Originality in Roman Poeiry (Oxford 1968) 
159. Williams comments: 


But the majer part of the poem is taken up with a series of common-places centred 
round the hcary theme: ‘How foolhardy was the first man to sail on the sea!’ The 
passenger or the ship was Virgil, and Horace describes him as ‘half of my soul.’ 
The undistinguished, conventional themes have no bearing on this personal note 
and there is not the slightest sense of a personal relationship in the greater part of 
the poem: V-rgil is once, briefly, mentioned and makes no further mark on the 
composition. 


' ŠR. G. M. N&bet and Margaret Hubbard, A Commentary on Horace: Odes Book 
1 (Oxford 1970) 4«. In the same vein, see the earlier commentatcr, C. H. Moore, 
Horace: Odes and Ejpodes (New York 1902) 68. 

$On the Latin propempticon, see Kenneth Quinn, Latin Explorations (London 
1963) 239-73. 
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It should first be said that I reject totally Prodinger's claim that 
Odes 1.3 is in fact two poems, lines 1-8 comprising one ode distinct 
from lines 9-40, which form a second ode.’ Although Prodinger's hy- 
pothesis has, of course, not enjoyed serious support among scholars, it is 
worth mentioning at the outset because Prodinger boldly underscores 
the major issue which has puzzled critics: the apparent disconnection 
between “the first part of the poem” (lines 1-8) and “the second part of 
the poem” (lines 9-40). Below is the synopsis offered by Nisbet and 
Hubbard: 


1-8, Preserve Virgil on his voyage tc Attica, O ship. 9-24. The first sailor 
was unnaturally fearless. God did rot intend us to cross the seas. 25-40. 
Man's reckless daring leads him to ruin. Prometheus stole fire, Daedalus 
flew through the air, Hercules broke into Hades; we are like Giants assail- 
ing Heaven and provoking divine vengeance. 


In defense of the ode's unity and coherence, Hendrickson argued that 
after the first eight lines of the propempticon proper, Horace follows 
with reflections which,? 


though put in an enunciative form, were in reality an expression of grief, 
an imprecation upon man's audacious enterprise, which had devised a 
means of separating friends. 


J. P. Elder, following in the steps of Hendrickson, suggested that the 
poem's progression (Vergil, mankind, Prometheus, Daedalus, and Her- 
cules) is most significant. The ode, he concludes, !? 


is a study, set forth in a careful formalism of man's greatness in the face of 
Heaven's decrees — in fine, a study of man's tragic heroism. 


Horace, Elder believes, is concerned less with the nature of impietas 
than with “man’s audacia in his sinfulness." 

Let us now turn to the ode. The overall linear allocation is 40 = 
8 + 32(=16 +16) or lines 1-40 = 1-8 + 9-40 ( =[9-24] + [25-40]). 


"Prodinger (note 3 above) 171. 

Nisbet and Hubbard (note 5 above) 40. N. E. Collinge, The Structure of 
Horace's Odes (London 1961) 88, posits a tricolon composed of 1-8, 9-20, and 21-40. 
But lines 21-24 clearly focus on man's impiety in crossing the sea and hence complete the 
thought begun with the launching of the first ship in line 9. 

3G. L. Hendrickson, "Horace's Propemoticon to Virgil,” CJ 3 (1908) 100-04 at 
p. 100. 

Elder (note 2 above) 144. 
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While the two basic building blocks!! are eight lines (1-8) and 32 lines 
(9-40), the first eight lines are set in a symmetrical relationship to two 
sections, each of which is 16 lines (9-24 and 25-40) or twice the number 
8. While lines 1-8 are a praver that the ship might carry Vergil safely 
frcm Italy to Greece, it is the four basic elements alluded to which form 
a primary linkage with both 16-line sections. In each of the first three 
lines divinities are invoked, and in each case the individual is clearly 
identified but not nzmed: 


diva potens Cypri = Venus 
fratres Helenae, lucida sidera = Castor and Pcllux 
ventorum pater = Aeolus 


In line 21, toward tke end of section 2 (9-24), again a divinity is men- 
tioned but not named: deus. And finally, in the last line of the poem, 
line 40 of section 3 (25-40), a divinity is again mentioned and this time 
named: Jovem. We have then a progression and climax beginning with 
the unnamed diva, fratres, aad pater of section 1, going next to deus of 
section 2, and finally in section 3 to Jovem, who is probably the same as 
deus but only now clearly identified. But to return to the four elements: 


Cypri = earth 
lucida sidera = fire 
ventorum - air 
navis = water 


Each reference to a divinity was so constructed as to cite one of the basic 
elements in nature. When the £e of line 1 is eventually identified as the 
navis in line 5 which is to ca-ry Vergil to Greece, Horace furnishes the 
last of the four basic elements: water. These four elements which occur 
in section 1, recur ir. 2 and 8 in the following deliberate pattern: 









Fire 





Earth Air Water Fire Air Earth 










Section 
5 


Section 
2 


Section 
I 


"The basic structure of the poem is bipartite and not tripartite. On this point see 
Jokn V. Cody, Horace and Callimachean Aesthetics, Collection Latomus 147 (Bruxelles 
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Section 2 (lines 9-24) concerns itself essentially with the element of wa- 
ter, or more precisely with the violation of it by the man, qu fragilem 
truci / commisit pelago ratem / primus (10-12). Some reference, how- 
ever, is also made to the other three elements already alluded to in sec- 
tion 1: 


Africum ... Aquilonibus ... Noti = air 

Hyades - fire (and water) 

scopulos, Acroceraunia = earth (with an etymological hint of air and fire 
in the appositive Acroceraunia) 


We should note that Horace in the term Hyades neatly combines the 
elements of fire and water. The cluster of stars in the constellation Tau- 
rus suggests both fire and rain as Ovid (Fast? 165-66) makes clear: 


ora micant Tauri septem radiantia flammis, 
navita quas Hyadas Graius ab imbre vocat. 


All heavenly bodies or stars, however, carry a predominant association 
with fire. For example, Ovid (Met. 15.665) speaks of szdereos ignes, and 
Cicero (Rep. 6.15) remarks: ex illis sempiternis ignibus, quae sidera et 
stellas vocatis. In section 3, the remaining three elements or, more pre- 
cisely, the violation of them, receive prominent treatment in connection 
with a named individual: 


Prometheus — fire 
Daedalus — air 
Hercules — earth 


Prometheus brought fire to mankind, Daedalus flew through the air, 
and Hercules went down into the earth to Acheron, all contrary to the 
laws of nature. 

These last mentioned incidents suggest a second major linkage in 
the poem: the crime of theft ( furtum). Sections 1 and 2 present furtum 
largely in connection with water, while section 3 portrays furtum in the 
context of the three remaining elements: fire, air, and earth. In section 
1, Horace employs commercial and legal language (lines 5-8): 


navis, quae tibi creditum 

debes Vergilium; finibus Atticis 
reddas incolumem, precor, 

et serves animae dimidium meae. 


1976) 73-74. Curiously, A. Kiessling and R. Heinze, Q. Horatius Flaccus, Oden und 
Epoden (Berlin 1960) 19, summarize the poem as if it had four sections: 1-8, 9-20, 21- 
36, 37-40. 
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Tbe metaphor treats the ship as a person to whom a deposit (Vergil) has 
been entrusted (creditum) and who is therefore obliged (debes) to re- 
tum (reddas) the item undamaged (incolumem). A violation of the obli- 
gation of a deposit falls under the laws of theft. In section 2, Horace 
retarns to the deposit motif when by a slight shift he refers to the person 
who first entrusted (commisit) a fragile craft to the rough sea (9-12). 
Notice the poet has deftly varied the relationships: in section 1, a per- 
sorified ship was entrusted with a human who was to be returned secure 
from the sea to land; in section 2, a human has entrusted a ship to the 
sea. Commercial and legal Latin regularly employ the verbs credo and 
committo as synonyras for placing something somewhere for preserva- 
tion, protection, care, and the like. And we find in pseudo-Acron the 
fol. owing comment on line 11: “commisit. Credidit, ut Terent. (Eun. 
V...16): Quem lupo commisisti."!? To complete the pattern of theft, we 
turn again to section 3 with its catalogue of three persons who violated 
the three basic elements: Prometheus and fire, Daedalus and air, Her- 
cules and the earth. But what have these transgressions to do with fur- 
turi? As Horace and tradition present them, each involves the crime of 
theft. Prometheus stole (subductum) fire from heaven. Daedalus tried 
the empty air on wings not given to humans (pinnis nen homini datis). 
Daedalus took or stole wings in the sense that with feathers and wax he 
appropriated wings which nature (deus, Horace would say) had given 
only to birds. Finally, the labor for which Hercules descended beneath 
the earth required that he steal the dog Cerberus (Odyssey 11.618-26). 
The notion of theft cannot be mistaken, for Horace himself introduces 
the series with the phrase per vetitum nefas (26), concludes with per 
no:trum ... scelus ($9), and most important, in describing the theft of 
fire, he employs the words fraude mala (28), which, while not precisely 
a legal phrase, recall, as the commentators remind us, Horace's own 
malos fures (Sat. 1.1.77) and approximate the legal form dolus malus. 
The Digest of Justinian preserves a comprehensive definition of furtum 
by Paulus which interestingly employs the adjective fraudulosa (Dig. 
47.2.1.3): 


Furtum est contrectatio rei fraudulosa lucri faciendi gratia vel ipsius rei 
vel etiam usus ejus possessionisve: quod lege naturali prohibitum est 
admittere. 


VF. Hauthal, Acrenis et Porphyrionis Commentarii in Q. Horatium Flaccum 1 
(Be-lin 1864) 15. 
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Notice that Paulus expressly, as Horace does implicitly, concludes that 
theft is contrary to the natural law. This concept was thoroughly famil- 
iar to the Romans, and Cicero had already given stately expression to it 
in de Officiis 3: 


Nature does not suffer us to increase our capacities, resources or wealth 
by despoiling others. 


One should notice that 


illi robur et aes triplex 
circa pectus erat, 


has a twofold connection with section 1. First the ges of line 9 subtly 
recalls the Cypri of line 1, when we reflect that in Latin the word aes is 
regularly used for the phrase aes Cyprium: copper or bronze from Cy- 
prus. Just as the feminine substantive Cypria means Venus, so the neu- 
ter substantive Cyprium means copper. More important, however, is 
the connection between the navis employed in section 1 (line 5) and the 
first word of section 2 (line 9) ZZ who is described as having oak or a 
triple layer of bronze around his heart. That first shipbuilder or first 
sailor is in fact described in terms which suggest a ship itself. While the 
commentators cite passages from Greek (especially Homer) and Latin 
sources for a heart made of metal or wood or stone,!? Horace has chosen 
to say that the heart is covered with oak and bronze. The man who first 
launched a ship has a heart surrounded by oak just as a ship has wood 
on its exterior. In fact triremes had keels made of oak, and Caesar him- 
self records an instance of some ships which were made entirely of oak: 
naves totae factae ex robore (B.G. 3.13). Elsewhere in the Odes, Horace 
uses the phrases aeratas .. . navis (2.16.21) and aerata triremi (3.1.39). 
Vergil wrote in the Aeneid (8.675): 


in medio classis aeratas, Actia bella, 
cernere erat,... 


As Fordyce!* remarks on this passage, "technically the word [aeratus] 
refers to the bronze beak of warships ... but it becomes a conventional 
epithet of sea-going ships." In the phrase aes trzplex circa pectus, the aes 

. circa = aeratus, that is, aere tectus. Thus, in section 1, the ship (navis) 


V For example, Il. 2.490, 24.205; Theogony 764; Tibullus 1.1.64. 
14C, J. Fordyce, P. Vergili Maronis Aeneidos, Libri VII-VIII (Oxford 1977) 276. 
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was personified, while now in section 2, the sailor is described as if he 
weve an oaken and bronze ship. In this connection we should add that a 
curious suggestion of pseudo-Acron (on line 9) has been ignored by 
commentators: 


Triplex. Verbum ab usurariis tractum posuit, quorum auaritia [uel] spe 
lucri uel commerci (commerczo?) inuentum nauigium sit. 


If Horace did borrow the adjective triplex from the world of moneylend- 
ers to suggest that threefold profits (in Horace aes is used in the senses of 
nummi cuprei or pecenia!?) motivated sea trade, the commercial lan- 
guage of section 1 has been continued in section 2 not only in commisit 
(11). 

A few structura. observations remain to be noted. Each of the 
three main sections of the ode employs the device of anaphora conspicu- 
ously at the beginnirg of the line: sic (lines 1 and 2); qui (lines 18 and 
19°; audax (25 and 27).15 Both section 2 and section 3 employ the same 
framing technique. Section 2 begins with man, Zl, and concludes with 
an unspecified deus waose prudent efforts to separate land by water are 
frustrated by impious ships (¢mpzae ... rates), where the epithet is 
` clearly transferred (only men are impii). Section 3 begins with man- 
kird, gens humana, and concludes with the named diety, Jovem, whose 
efforts to lay down his lightning bolts are frustrated by mortals (mortalz- 
bus) through their stupidity (stultitia) and sin (scelus). Section 3 appears 
to De more symmetrically structured than the previous sections. Horace 
bo dly combines the device of anaphora noted earlier with a triple repe- 
tition of the stem gen in lines 25-28: 


audax ... gens... audax ... genus ... gentibus. 


Beyond this, the first our lines of section 3 (lines 25-28) echo and con- 
trast with the last fou: lines of section 3. Consider the following items: 


] . nil ... ardui (37) 
omnia perpeti (25) = [ neque ... patimus (38,39) 
gens humana (26): — | mortalibus (37) 
ruit (26) . | ardui (37) 


caelum ipsum petimus (3&) 


I5See TLL under aes, 1.1075. 
16See Giorgio Pasquali, Orazio Lirico (Florence 1964) 273-74. 
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per vetitum nefas 
(26) — per nostrum scelus (39) 
fraude mala (28) — stultitiza (38) 

Iapeti ... ignem ... 


intulit (27-28) Iovem ponere fulmina (40) 


ROBERT CARRUBBA 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


THE ART OF SAFE CRITICISM IN GREECE AND ROME* 


What Herodotus in 5.78 called dsegorie, “equality of speech,” and 
what the Greeks more generally called parrhesia, “the right to say every- 
thing,” is for most of us, as it was for Herodotus, “the first requisite of a 
state.”! Repression of “equality of speech” is normally associated with 
tyrannical regimes, with ideological or religious absolutism. Greek writ- 
ers of fifth and fourth century Athens, however, were keenly aware that 
blunt expression of unpopular opinions on religious, moral, or political 
issues is dangerous in a democracy too. The writer is generally safer to 
adopt some form of rhetorical “figured” speech. 

We often forget that outright, blunt expression of our thoughts is 
not only more dangerous than “figured” speech, but usually less effec- 
tive, even with friends, as Plutarch warns us in Moralia 66E-74E. An- 
cient rhetoricians, recognizing this, devoted much time and energy to 
what they called "figured problems": how to express oneself safely, tact- 
fully, and effectively in almost every imaginable situation.? This paper 
explores some uses of “figured” speech in Greek and Roman writers, 
both in theory and in practice. It is my contention that there is a long 
tradition of “figuring” language in the interests of both tact and safety, 
and that this tradition reaches back beyond the documented beginnings 
of Greek and Roman rhetoric and forward into the Roman Empire and 
beyond. 


Art and Elusiveness 


Ancient poets and critics alike had little use for forthright expres- 
sion. If art is conceaiment, what is obvious is not really art. Homer's 
blunt critic of the powerful, Thersites, is beaten by Odysseus and 


*I should like to thank R. Hankey, E. Duke, C. Ehrhardt, D. Little, and J. 
Garthwaite of the University of Otago for much help and criticism; also D. Clay and the 
anonymous reader for AJP. An earlier version of this paper was given at the Liverpool 
Latin Seminar in February 1984. 

VT. A. Sinclair, 4 History of Greek Political Thought (London 1952) 39. Cf. Aes- 
chines, Against Ctesiphon 6. 

?See Hermogenes, On Invention 204 ff. (Rabe). 
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mocked by the soldiers on whose behalf he is speaking (II. 2.211-77).? 
His efforts have been wasted. True, Thersites' judgment of the warrior 
kings is not unlike the judgment we ourselves might want to pass on 
them. It may even be the poet's own judgment on them. But the criti- 
cism is not done in the right way by the right person. Quintilian com- 
ments (Inst. Or. 11.1.87): 


idem dictum saepe in alio liberum, in alio furiosum, in alio superbum est. 
verba adversus Agamemnonem a Thersite habita ridentur: da illa 
Diomedi aliive cui pari, magnum animum ferre prae se videbuntur. 


Often the same thing said may be a sign of freedom in one person, mad- 
ness in another, and pride in a third. The speech against Agamemnon, 
when made by Thersites, provckes laughter. Give those words to 
Diomedes or someone of his stature, and they will seem to bear witness to 
a lofty spirit. 


The Iliad, not Thersites, must make the point. And the devious, 
expansive hero and narrator of the epic Odyssey, the antithesis of blunt 
' candor, is a wickedly appropriate person to assault Thersites. 
Outspoken bluntness fails, says Aristotle, because the blunt 
speaker does not frighten us as much as the oblique speaker. The people 
we fear, he observes in Rhetoric 1382B, are: 


xai tõv fj6óumu£vov Kai £y8póv f| àvrucáA ov ody oi ó560op0t xai rap- 
proiaotikot, GAG oi npor Kal etpovec Kai navodpyot, nho yàp fi 
éyytc, ote oddénote pavepoi ótt zróppo. 


Not those among our victims, enerries, or adversaries who say everything 
forthrightly, but those who are gentle, ironic, up to everything. Since you 
cannot sce when they are close, you can never see when they are far away. 


Parrhesia, "saying everything" bluntly, does not make the speaker for- 
midable. And "formidable speaking," denotes, is a major style of ora- 
tory in antiquity, as Demetrius points out in the fifth section of his On 
Style. 


S'There was a considerable literature on Thersites in antiquity. See E. Fiesel, RE 
Zweite Reihe 5, 2455-72; Eustathius, Commentarii ad Homeri Ilíadem (Hildesheim 
1960) vol. 1, 166-78; Scholia Graeca in Homeri Iliadem, ed. G. Dinsdorf, vol. 1, 91-98 
(on Il 2.212-77); cf. Scholia Graeca in Homzri Ilíadem, ed. H. Erbse (Berlin 1969). 
Libanius 8.248-45 (Fórster) argues a case for Thersites. Lucian, however, in True Story 
2.20, has Thersites bring a case for assault (hybrzsl) against Homer. But Homer retains 
Odysseus as his attorney and wins the case. 
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Emphasis Ancient and Modern 


Those ancients who praise artless speech and criticize the tech- 
niques of deinotes are often themselves the most skilled practitioners of 
demotes. Plato, who defends Socrates against the charge of deinotes— 
of being deinos legetn, “formidable in argument" —in the Apology, is 
the source for many illustrations of this style in the rhetoricians. The 
cla.ms his Socrates makes to bluntness convinced few critics in antiq- 
uity. Creating the illusion that one is speaking plainly when one is not is 
part of being "formidable in argument." Indeed, Plutarch (Moralia 
59D) tells us to look out far “counterfeit bluntness”: Kzbdelos ... 
pacrhesia. 

The chief feature of deznotes is its compactness.* It relies on the 
listener to supply details omi-ted altogether by the speaker. Demetrius 
cites, as an instance, a message from the Spartans to Philip of Macedon: 
“D.onysius at Corinth.” The point of the message, he claims, would 
have been weakened and reduced to mere narrative had it been set forth 
in rull: “Dionysius has been deposed and is making a beggarly living as a 
teacher in Corinth” (On Style 241). Unless one knows the background, 
the Spartan message seems like little more than an innocuous piece of 
information. The force of what is being communicated lies not in what 
the Spartans say, but in what they do not say —in what they pass over in 
silence. 

"Letting a lot be evident in a little is more cunningly forceful: tò 
6& èv OAiyo TOAD èupawóuevov 6gwótgpov" (On Style 241). We note 
the verbal form emphainomenon, "being evident,” "being present for 
someone to find," often associated with the rhetorical figure emphasis. 
Quintilian defines emphasis as follows (Inst. Or. 9.2.64): 


est enim etiam inter figuras, cum ex aliquo dicto latens aliquid eruitur. 


Emphasis is among the forms of figured speech too. It is the process of 
digging out some lurking meaning from something said. 


In the forceful style, denotes, the reader or listener must supply 
some information, do some work himself. Hence symbolic expressions, 
tit on f)oAd, are features of this style, since we are left to infer. (ónovofj- 
601) the meaning fram a ridcling kind of stasement (On Style 243). Sim- 
ilarly, personification, because it involves not speaking in one's own per- 
so1— o9« ék 100 idiov tposóxou A£yzt— creates deznotes (On Style 


4 On Style 240-45. 
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265-66). Metaphor and simile, both describing something in terms of 
something else, work toward the same effect (On Style 272-73). Dei- 
notes itself involves asking questions of one’s listeners without revealing 
one’s own position on the issue, driving them to perplexity by what 
amounts to cross-examination (On Style 279). 

What Demetrius outlines is the very essence of Socratic deznotes.® 
And the heart of his discussion is what is usually called schema or esche- 
matismenos logos by Greek rhetoricians (On Style 287): 


tò 5& kahoúpevov &oynpatiouévov èv Adya@ oi viv fritopes yedoias . 
novodow Kai petà gupaoenc dyevvoiic Gpo Kai otov dvapvnotiKiic, GA- 
nOivov 8& oyxfiuá sot: Adyou petà Svoiv tobtolw Aeyouévov, eürpensiac 
Kal àoqaAsíac. 


That which is called “figured” in speech present day orators use for hu- 
morous effect. They combine it with vulgar and suggestive emphasis. But 
genuine figured speech has these two goals in mind: good taste and the 
speaker's safety. 


I have translated schema and eschematismenon as “figured speech” 
rather than as “innuendo” as Grube suggests, or “covert allusion” as Ro- 
berts suggests, because neither alternative gives any intimation of the 
meticulous arrangement schema implies. Emphasis, though we may 
translate it as something like “double entendre,” makes clear what dou- 
ble entendre does not: that the additional meanings are put there for 
the reader or listener to find. They do not occur accidentally. 

To illustrate how figured speech has good taste in mind, Deme- 


5G. M. A. Grube, A Greek Critic: Demetrius on Style (Toronto 1961) (Phoenix, 
suppl. vol. 4), regards Demetrius’ discussion of figured language as a digression from the 
topic of deznotes: “a modern writer would avoid the charge of irrelevance by using a 
footnote,” he observes in footnote 35, p. 30. There is nothing, however, to indicate De- 
metrius thinks it a digression from his main discussion. Rather he takes it as central to his 
treatment of denotes, as I think it is. For the association of deznotes and emphasis, see 
Dionysius, On Thucydides 16, where it is pointed out that in some places Thucydides 
fails in his perfect economy and craftsmanship: fj P@evpws Enttetpoxacpéva Kai odè 
tijv &£Aa xiotnv Eugaaww Exovta thc 6stvótr Toc éxeivng ... “or reeled off easily without 
the slightest lurking trace of his famous forcefulness. . . ." 

§ Grube (note 5 above) ad loc; and W. Rhys Roberts’ translation of Demetrius in 
Aristotle the Poetics, “Longinus” on the Sublime, Demetrius on Style, tr. W. Hamilton 
Fyfe and W. Rhys Roberts (London 1932) (Loeb Classical Library), ad loc. Their trans- 
lations of yeAoiws also seem unsatisfactory to me: Grube renders “in a ridiculous man- 
ner” and Roberts “to a ridiculous extent.” There is little humor in “ridiculous” when 
used in these ways, and the essence of much double entendre in most languages is humor- 
ous. For the meaning and use of schema, see discussion below and note 20. 
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tris cites in 288 a passage from Plato's Phaedo (59C) in which he says 
the philosopher wishes to reproach (Aowopfioat) Aristippus and Cleom- 
brozus for not visiting Socrates in prison before his execution. He does 
not attack them openly (6:1ppri3nv), for this would be to commit him- 
self to reproaching them. Instead Plato has Phaedo ask who was with 
Socrates. Phaedo enumerates those present. When asked whether Aris- 
tippus and Cleombrotus were there, Phaedo answers: "No, they were in 
Aegina." Everything, Demetrius concludes, comes through in (em- 
pheinetaz) the expression, "They were in Aegina.” 

The point is to achieve r2proach without committing oneself to an 
outright statement of reproach. The effect is powerful (On Style 288): 


Kal noù Sewdteposg ó Aóvoc oket tod npáypatog abtoO Zupgatvovrog 
to Seivov, obyi tob Aéyovtoc. 


The effect is more forceful because it is achieved by letting the fact speak 
for itself rather than havirg zhe speaker make the point for himself. 


We note the presence of forms suggesting emphasis: things lurk for the. 
reader or listener to discover; facts speak for themselves.” Aegina is not 
far from Athens; the passage by boat cost very little— two obols, Plato 
tells us himself in Gorgzas 511B. 

For modern readers the facts do not speak at all. Editors of the 
Phaedo usually ignore Demetrius’ interpretation or dispute it. We are 


7On emphasis see W. Rhys Roberts, Dionysius of Halicarnassus on Literary Com- 
posdion (London 1910) 17-26, and the sources cited there; cf. G. Ballara, "La dottrina 
dell» figure rhetoriche in Apollodoro di Pergamo,” QUCC 5 (1968) 37-91. Emphasis was 
already in common use as a rhetorical term before the end of the fifth century B.c., to 
judge by this passage from Euripides’ Phzloctetes found in the Rhetoric to Alexander 
1433B (fr. 794 Dindorf): 


Ew $' £yà, Kav pov &ugOgipei Sokij, 

AóyovG Üxootüc abtds ÅSIKT KÉVEL 

GAA’ BE sod yàp npdyuat’ abt" cion xAoov 

68 abdtos abtov éuparvéto Véyov. 

Even though he reckons he has annihilated my arguments by conceding he has 

acted unjustly, I shall make them. So you will hear and know the facts from me, 

and his own words will expose Lim as what he is. 

8R. Hackforth, Plato's Phaedo (Cambridge 1955) 30-31, ignores Demetrius; J. 
Burnet, Plato's Phaedo (Oxford 1911) 10-11, disagrees. Ancient testimony supports De- 
me:rius' view. Callimachus, Epigrcm 24, says a Cleombrotus (quite possibly the one 
meationed in the Phaedo) committed suicide after reeding the Phaedo. Hackforth, loc 
cit, suggests he may have done so because he was convinced by the arguments for the 
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simply not attuned to writing which proceeds by indirect suggestion 
rather than by direct statement. The modern meaning of emphasis it- 
self offers the most powerful commen: as to why. When we "emphasize" 
something, we proclaim it to our readers, leaving no doubt that we want 
its presence known. The ancient wricer does the exact opposite. Plato 
does not "emphasize" (in our sense! the issue about Aristippus and 
Cleombrotus. The reader must find the points for himself and suppose 
the judgment he passes is his own, not one suggested by the writer. Un- 
fortunately, since we expect something to be said clearly and obviously, 
we often presume, as do the editors of the Phaedo, that what is not "em- 
phasized" in our way is not "emphasized" in anyone's way — or even be- 
ing said. 

Here is the risk the writer takes when he employs figured speech. It 
is a risk that would not have been nearly so great in antiquity as it is 
today, as we will see shortly from what Quintilian says. But since the 
Romantic era, classicists have tended to find such innuendo morally re- 
pugnant and to balk at the suggestion that Plato might have engaged in 
its use. 


Diodotus 


Plato is not unique in using 7igured approaches to criticism. 
Among Greek prose writers, Thucydides is hardly less remarkable. In 
the debate over Mitylene, whose citizens democratic Athens had voted 
to destroy, Thucydides shows a keen awareness of the intimidating pres- 
sure popular leaders and the populace itself can exert in a democracy. 
Diodotus, who argues against the extermination of the Mitylenians — 
and thus the policies of the people and its leader Cleon—leaves no 
doubt of the pressures he is resisting in stating his case (3.42-48).? Yet 
the force of Diodotus' speech lies not anly in what he says, but in what he 
specifically declines to say. He will not argue the moral case against the 
extermination of the Mitylenians, only the case of political expediency. 
The listener must adduce and ponder on his own the moral issues in- 
volved in the mass murder. 


immortality of the soul. Shame and humiliation at the “lurking” rebuke made more sense 
as an explanation to the ancients; cf. Xenophon, Memorabtlia 2.1, and Diogenes Laer- 
tius, Life of Plato 3.36. 

On this speech, see A. W. Gomme, A Historical Commentary on Thucydides 2 
(Oxford 1956) 313-24. i 
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This does not mean Diodotus and Thucydides feel no moral out- 
rage. Nor does it mean that the positive response to Diodotus’ words — 
the vote to spare the Mitylenians—is the result only of popular accep- 
tanze of his argument for pclitical expediency. On the contrary, the 
most forceful element in Diodotus’ speech is what he never actually ex- 
presses in so many words but is implicit in his every comment. To tell an 
aucience you will not appeal t» its moral sense is to rebuke its shameless- 
ness. But both the historian and his speaker find it more prudent and 
rhetorically forceful tc leave Diodotus' audience itself, and us, to pass 
mozal judgment. 


The Oz upon the Tongue 


The same phenomenon occurs in Greek tragedy. The watchman 
in Aeschylus’ 4gameranon (37-38), for instance, alerts the audience 
tha: all is not well in Argos. But he declines to be specific: 


.. Pods ëm yA301 uéyas 
BEBnKev: oikoc & udtdc, zi qGoyynv AGBor, 
oapéatat’ v Aé&agv... ^ 
A huge ox has walxed and. now stands on my tongue. 
If the house could take voice it would speak clearly. 


The house, in fact, does speak to at least one person in the play: 
the captive Trojan proohbetess Cassandra. Cassandra recoils in horror at 
the palace gates, sensing at ance the doom awaiting her captor, Aga- 
memnon, and herself. She also detects the history of forbidden sexual 
relztionships, of children murdered and fed to their father that has be- 
come the hallmark of the house of Atreus. When Cassandra gives voice 
to what she feels the house is telling her, the Argive elders who are the 
play's chorus understand her allusions to the crimes of Atreus and Thy- 
estes. They even perce:ve a mythic parallel for the murder, mutilation, 
anc cannibalism of tke Argive royal house. But they are less able to 
detect the relationship of past horror to the present moment. They can- 
notaccept what Cassandra finally tells them quite plainly: that she and 
Agamemnon are going to be killed by Agamemnon's wife. 

People will grasp only what, in a sense, they already know. Thus, 
the watchman has a point when he says, after mentioning the obstruc- 
' tive ox on his tongue, that he must be content to "speak to those who 
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understand, and remain a mystery to those who do not—pabobdoiw 
a060 Kod pabodo Adorar” (Agamemnon 39). He will communicate, 
but not directly, because he is too discreet or too afraid to say what he 
knows. Cassandra will not speak directly either, aware no doubt that she 
will not be believed. At first she says nothing at all; to understand her, 
we must read her thoughts, just as she appears to be able to "read" the 
silent house. Next she becomes verbal, but obscurely so. To compre- 
hend her lyrical riddles, we must already know what they are referring 
to. Finally, she turns to plain speaking. As her warnings become blunter 
and less oracular, we might expect the Argive elders to understand her 
better, but they do not. 

Cassandra's explicit bluntness cannot overcome their preconcep- 
tions about what is and is not possible. Earlier they would not believe 
Clytemnestra, a woman, could have engineered relays of beacon fires 
to warn of Troy's fall. Women do not do things like that. So when 
they are told Clytemnestra will murder Agamemnon, they understand 
but do not believe what they are hearing. Women do not murder their 
husbands. 

Cassandra's difficulty with her "audience" may mirror difficulties 
Aeschylus anticipates with his own audience. He is, after all, the vatic 
being addressing the Athenians as Cassandra addresses the Argives. 
Will his audience be able to accept the link between myth —that is to 
say, what it knows— and contemporary reality? The watchman and Cas- 
sandra help the audience link myth and current events and show the 
dangers of assuming, as the Argive chorus does, that "repetitions" of 
familiar crimes cannot occur because protagonists and circumstances 
are not identical. One must even be prepared for the "unthinkable"; 
sometimes woman will be the hunter and man the victim. 

Aeschylus moves, like Cassandra, from implicit to explicit connec- 
tions between myth and contemporary events. It is generally recognized 
that the 4gamemnon (and the Oresteza as a whole) are a comment on 
the playwright's Athens as well as a masterly recreation of the sorrows of 
the house of Atreus. As Cassandra becomes progressively blunter in her 
statements, so does Aeschylus. In the trilogy's final play, the scene s 
Athens and the court of the Areopagus. The poet shows his Athenian 
audience an Athenian jury making a glorious appearance in an Athe- 
nian trial. The city’s own goddess, Athena, casts the deciding vote, ac- 
quits the final participant in the nexus of Atreid slaughter, and prevents 
the outbreak of civil war. The drama comes home to the audience’s own 
city; the house over which the poet is himself a kind of watchman has 
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found a voice. It is an exercise in Demetrius’ denotes, as all Greek trag- 
edy is. 

Aeschylus was luckier than most ancient poets. He wrote as Athens 
was on the verge of democracy not tyranny; writers in less hopeful times 
could not make the transition from implicit to explicit. They address us 
as Cassandra addresse the chorus in the early stages of their scene. 


Silent Rebellion 


Cassandra has even less "right to say everything" than the watch- 
man. She enters in a chariot, accompanying her captor, and is present 
throughout his dialogue with Clytemnestra. She stands, silent and with- 
drewn, as Agamemnon symbolically reenacts his deeds of blood by 
waking on the tapestries Clyzemnestra sets before him. The reader al- 
most forgets Cassandra is on stage — but not the audience at a perfor- 
mance, who can see ker during the dialogue and observe her as Aga- 
memnon enters the house. Aeschylus knows how to use a character's 
silence for dramatic effect. During the subsequent choral meditation on 
fear and sickness lurkimg in the hearts of men, we may wonder whether 
the Argive elders are themselves the voice for Apollo's silent priestess on 
the stage. 

Abruptly, Clytemnestra orders Cassandra to enter the house 
(1035). The audience, like Clytemnestra, asks itself whether Cassandra 
can understand, or even hear, what is going on around her. Her silence 
becomes an issue in tae play. Her failure to respond either vocally or 
physically now appears to be a statement in itself, an act of defiance. 
Clytemnestra reasons -hat Cassandra must understand the order given, 
"unless, like a swallow, she speaks a foreign tongue— £ix£p éoti uù 
y£x100voc Siknv/dyveata qoviv PapBapov kekxtnu£vn —" (1050-51). 
Allowing, though oniy ironically, for the possibility that Cassandra can- 
no: speak, Clytemnescra offers her the chance to indicate her under- 
standing with a gestu-e of the hand (1060-61). When she still receives 
no reply, Clytemnestra concludes Cassandra is possessed, even de- 
ramged, and departs vith a threat: she will train her captive to bear the 
bit, as if she were a wi d horse (1064-68). Cassandra, we will recall, is in 
a chariot as Clytemnestra speaks. 

The chorus picks up this figure when Cassandra is left alone with 
them: urging her to bzar the yoke (Coyóv) now she is compelled to do so 
(1871). The proud ricer, once conquered, becomes the animal ridden. 
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But Clytemnestra’s metaphor runs deeper. Slavery will impose an un- 
welcome curb on the reticent girl’s future ability to speak. Her present 
silence will be broken, like a horse’s, by training her to the bit. In the 
watchman’s terms, this will be the ox upon her tongue. 

The threat of brutal silencing lurks in Clytemnestra’s earlier simile 
of the swallow. The swallow is a migrating bird whose arrival heralds 
spring, a new beginning, good times. It is not, however, a bird of good 
omen to all people at all times. Swallows nesting in a general's tent, for 
instance, are a particularly bad sign.!! Thus Agamemnon's relationship 
to Cassandra, Clytemnestra might be suggesting, bodes no good for 
him. Further, according to Artemidorus, Onezrocriticon 157.25H, the 
swallow signals music and marriage. It is even, the Suda suggests, a 
slang term for the female genitals. So the bird also symbolizes Clytem- 
nestra's fear of a rival. 

Other and more terrible warnings for Clytemnestra and Cassan- 
dra lurk in swallow lore. The Pythagoreans declared that the bird 
should never be received into the house— yeMðóva èv oikia ut éx- 
goðar; this is advice both Agamemnon and Clytemnestra ignore to their 
cost.!2 Above all, there is the tale of Philomela, metamorphosed into a 
swallow after her rape and mutilation by Tereus, king of Thrace, and 
hideously avenged by her sister Procne.!? No myth offers a more grisly 
mirror for the criminal house of Atreus, as the chorus in the Agamem- 
non seems to recognize. 

Fundamental to the myth of the Thracian swallow is T shearing 
off of Philomela's tongue by her assailant. She is left no verbal means of 
communicating to others what has happened to her. So she weaves her 
story into a tapestry to let her sister Procne know what has happened. 
The skill of her hands restores the power to communicate that has been 
torn from her mouth. Procne exacts a savage vengeance on Tereus: kill- 
ing, and serving to him as food, their son Itys. Finally, Philomela is 
transformed into a bird that cannot sing but can utter only a barbaric 
twittering (Apollodorus 3.14). 

Philomela, we should add, was the daughter, in most Greek tradi- 


10 Aristophanes Lysistrata 770, Theophrastus, Enquiry into Plants 7.151; Pliny 
NH 2.47; Ovid Fasti 2.853, Columella RR 11.2. 

U Aelian 10.34; Plut. Anthony 994A. On Greek swallow lore in general, see 
D'Arcy Thompson, A Glossary of Greek Birds (London and Oxford 1936) 314-25. 

12Tamblichus, Protrepticus 119.4; cf. Aristotle 1512b9, fr. 192. 

13 See F. Bómer, P. Ovidius Naso Metamorphosen, vol. 3 (Buch VI-VII) (Heidel- 
berg 1976) 115-19, and the sources cited there. 
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tions, of Zeuxippe, whose name means “yoker of horses.” So when Cly- 
termnestra compares the prophetic Cassandra standing in her chariot to 
a barbarian swallow, there is a threat in the analogy. Cassandra is a 
swallow who cannot speak prcperly and whose tongue will be trained to 
the curb. The Athenian audience would surely not miss her allusion, for 
the story of Philomela is a very Athenian one. Her father was Pandion, 
king of Athens. The swallow myth links the house and deeds of Atreus to 
the fate of Athenian princesses in a foreign land. Aeschylus himself 
makes the point explicitly in 1140-45: the chorus, bewildered at Cas- 
sandra's sense of impending doom in the house, compares her to the 
nightingale lamenting the death of her son Itys (1140-45). 

Cassandra does not miss the allusion, this time to Philomela's sister 
Precne. Procne is metamorphosed into a nightingale. But Cassandra 
rejects the identification with Procne: “uol 6& uíuvgt oxicpóc wer KEL 
Sopt: for me there remains the cutting by the teariig weapon's edge" 
(1149). If she is a daughter of Pandion, she is the mutilated Philomela, 
who, deprived of her tongue, cannot communicate in words but twitters 
like a barbarian swallow. 

The configuration of characters in the Atreid myth differs from 
that in the story of Philomela, Procne, and Tereus. Cassandra is the 
barbarian brought to Greek "civilization," and the enemy who threat- 
ens her speech and: her life is not a man, but a woman. The conquering 
Agamemnon, even Apollo himself, may be her Tereus, but she has no 
Procne as an ally, no art of weaving to help her, no possibility of making 
her danger understood. The weaver of tapestries here is Clytemnestra.!* 

Aeschylus' watchman and his Cassandra, not to mention the myth 
of Procne and Philomela, are reminders that fear does not suppress com- 
munication. Rather, it limits and redefines communication. The watch- 
man’s last word, Argon at, tells us that those who do not understand will 
miss the point; it also tells us that the speaker will give them the slip. 
Blunt speech gives way to oblique speech in situations where the speaker 
is (or feels) threatened or unsure of his audience. Many ancient poets, 
and all ancient rhetorical theorists, lived when overt criticism of the rul- 
ing powers was dangerous. They sensed the need for obliqueness. But 
they also sensed the greater persuasiveness of oblique suggestion. 


14-The swan, not the swallow, is the bird with whom one would normally associate 
a prophet. Clytemnestra (herself a swan-child) recognizes this (and a rival songbird) 
when she compares Cassandra's final prophetic lyricism to the song of the dying swan 
(Agamemnon 1444-46); see F. M. Ahl, "Amber, Avallon, and Apollo's Singing Swan,” 
AJ? 103 (1982) 373-411, especially 383-89. 
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Demetrius’ Two Conditicns for Figured Speech 


Let us examine the conditions under which Demetrius says “fig- 
ured speech” is used: l 


1. It is used when it would violate good taste not to proceed indirectly. 


This is the condition we are most familiar with in the English-speaking 
world, where, for most of the last two centuries, overt sexual statement 
was considered in poor taste and was suppressed by censorship. The im- 
pact on English language novels, theater, and films was immense. 
George Bernard Shaw complained in the preface to Man and Superman 
of the predicament of drama in his day, “forced to deal almost exclu- 
sively with cases of sexual attraction, and yet forbidden to exhibit the 
incidents of that attraction or even to discuss its nature."!5 Some at- 
tempts were made to suppress even sexual innuendo. Hence a memo 
sent out in Hollywood by RKO studics with a list of words deemed “un- 
acceptable by censors in certain states." 5 The obvious four-letter words 
are missing; it is assumed the unprintable is also unspeakable. Included 
in the proscribed list were such worcs as "nursery" and "virtuous." in 
short, some minimal skill in figured speech and latent meaning is 
needed to detect what they found so u»setting about such words. But for 
all this, Mae West sang, “I love a man who takes his time," and her 
apocryphal "come up and see me sametime" made mockery of every 
attempt at censorship. It was impossi3le to find a way of exposing such 
"figured speech" without making oneself look dirty-minded. The critic 


15G. B. Shaw, Collected Plays with their Prefaces (London 1971) vol. 1, p. 495. 
Since, for some time in Victorian England, even the word "theater" was suggestive of 
decadence and immorality, German Reed called his theater a “Gallery of Illustration" 
and his plays "Illustrations." At the Gallery, some of W. S. Gilbert's first dramatic works 
were performed; the famous "portrait gallery" scene at the opening of the second act of 
Ruddigore almost certainly derives from Gilbert's work at the Gallery, where he once 
produced a short play about pictures coming ro life, Ages Ago. See Gilbert before Sul- 
livan: Six Comic Plays by W. S. Gilbert, ed. J. Stedman (London 1967) 1-11, especially 
p. 5. Among German Reed's other euphemisrrs were “parts” (i.e., acts), “assumptions” 
(i.e., roles), and "gathering" (i.e., audience). Even in his last operas, Gilbert was aware 
of the dangers of shocking "that worthy gentleman, the Licenser of Plays" (The Grand 
Duke, Act II; see The First Night Gilbert and Sullivan, ed. R. Allen [London 1975] 440). 

16 See K. Macgowan, Behind the Screen “New York 1965) 358; cf. his discussion of 
film censorship in general (347-72); cf. G. Phelps, Film Censorship (London 1975) pas- 
sim, and especially 7-13. Phelps shows how rife political and moral censorship continues 
to be in the treatment of film in Britain and the United States. 
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who explicated her meaning could have had the charge of foulness 
thrown back upon him. The obscene suggestion was latent, not overt. 

Critics were often well aware of the possibilities of figured 
spezch.!” The result was a sort of dance between writer and censor 
which yielded some fire works of drama. Now that this kind of censor- 
ship has, however ternporarily, eased in several countries, critics often 
mistake for prudery tke attempts made by writers and directors of the 
past to get around the rules of censorship. W. S. Gilbert, Victorian En- 
gland’s master satirist, is, sadly, all too often represented as the epitome 
of the views he ridiculed. It is important to bear this problem in mind 
when we come to Demetrius’ second condition in which figured speech 
is employed: 


2. When it is not safe to speak directly. 


As English-speaking literary critics sometimes forget how strong the . 
forzes of “moral” censorship were during most of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, so they sometimes forget the everyday realities of 
writing under the poli-ical tyrannies which have been so much a part of 
twentieth century life. Such situations, Demetrius well knew, called for 
"figured speech," for 2mphasis of the ancient kind (On Style 289): 


ToAAaKic SÈ Tj cóc tópavvov fj Aios Bíeióv tiva óteyóuevot kai 
dveldion Opudvzes xpbouev && &áváykng oxnpatoc Adyou. 


Often when what we say is directed toward a tyrant or someone who is 
violent in some other way, and when we want to censure him, we are 
compelled to use figured speech. 


This dilemma and its literary results in modern times have been more 
often and widely encountered in central and eastern Europe than in 
English-speaking countries. The best description I know is that of 
Czsslaw Milosz in The Captive Mind.!? 
Although, as Demetrius points out, figured speech may be just as 


17 The writer accused of outraging taste can reply, as W. S. Gilbert did when 
sonaeone suggested that th» “Ruddy” in the original spelling of Ruddygore was a thin 
disguise for the euphemismr of the already euphemistic "bloody"; "Then I suppose you'll 
take it that if I say ‘I admire your ruddy countenance,’ I mean “I like your bloody cheek." " 
See L. Baily, Gilbert and Sullivan, Their Lives and Times (Harmondsworth 1979) 90. 

18C. Milosz, The Ccptive Mind (New York 1953) esp. 24-50, discussing the diffi- 
culties in the West of understanding the dilemma of writers under political and ideologi- 
cal. pressure; cf. Leo Strauss, Persecution and the Art of Writing (Glencoe, Ill. 1952) and 
his. Thoughts on Machiavelli (Glencoe, Ill. 1959). 
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necessary in a democracy as in a tyranny — when popular leaders like 
Cleon (whom Diodotus opposed) and. Cleophon are in power (On Style 
294) —it is most to be expected of a speaker trained in rhetoric during 
times of tyrannous rule. A man has three alternatives (On Style 294): 


TÒ èv ov KOAaKEvEL aloypóv, TO È anita émogaAéc, &piorov 8& 
tO u£ta 56, tobdt’ Eott tò &oynpamiouévov. 

Flattery is shameful. Direct criticisra is risky. The best course is the mid- 
dle course: figured speech. 


Figured speech (schema, eschenatzsmenos logos) is, then, criti- 
cism from which the speaker or writer himself stands back. He is safe 
because the critical links in thought must be established by his reader or 
listener: the text is incomplete until the audience completes the mean- 
ing. Quintilian reiterates this point (Inst. Or. 9.2.65): 


huic vel confinis vel eadem est, qua nunc utimur plurimum. iam ad id 
genus, quod et frequentissimum est et exspectari maxime credo, venien- 
dum est, in quo per quandam suspicionem quod non dicimus accipi volu- 
mus, non utique contrarium, ut in zipoveíg, sed aliud latens et auditori 
quasi inveniendum. ; 
Bordering on —if not actually identizal with — this figure [i.e., emphasis] 
is one which we use a great deal novadays. For now I must come to that 
kind of figure which is both extremely frequent in occurrence and partic- 
ularly eagerly awaited. In it we want something other than what we actu- 
ally say to be understood by exciting some suspicion to that effect. It is not 
the opposite of what we say, as in irany, but something which lurks there 
for the reader to discover. 


We should particularly note Quintilian's observations on: (1) the 
frequency of this figured speech; (2) its similarity to emphaszs; and (3) 
the eagerness with which it is awaited, whether by a speaker's audience 
or by Quintilian's own readers is not entirely clear — probably both. 


Quintilian’s Three 


We do not know who first appliec the term schema, which means 
something like “speech by indirection,” to figured speech. Largely be- 
cause Aristotle does not do so in his Rhetoric and because there is no 
restrictive use of schema as a rhetorical term in Plato either, some have 
thought the term post-classical, by which, presumably, they mean post- 
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Aristotelian.!? Certainly Theophrastus, Aristotle's successor at the Ly- 
ceum, used schema as a rhetorical term, as Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
shows in Isocrates 3 (=Theophrastus fr. 5 Schmidt). And Theophrastus 
died in 287 s.c. at over 80 years of age. But the person with whom rhe- 
torical schema is most clearly associated is the notorious, acerbic rheto- 
rician and critic of Homer and Plato, Zoilus, a contemporary of Aris- 
totle’s, about whom Quintilian observes (Inst. Or. 9.1.14): 


verum id ipsum. anguste Zoilus terminavit qui id solum putaverit 
schema, quo aliud simulatur dici quam dicitur, quod sane vulgo 
quoque sic accipi scio; unde et figuratae controversiae quaedam de 
quibus post paulo dicam, vocantur. f 


Zoilus was the are who gave the term [schema, figured speech] its nar- 
row definition. For he considered as schema only those instances in 
which what is said is different from what appears to be said. I know this 
is, in fact, the p»oular way of taking it. That is why Rhetorical Exercises 
in Figured Speeca, which I will discuss shortly, are called what they are 
called.?° 


A rhetorician of the fifth or sixth century a.D. preserves Zoilus’ def- 
inition, which Quinti ian appears to have translated: dpi€eta1 8 Za@i- 
Aog obtas, oxfiuá orv Etepov uèv mpoonoieiobat, Érepov 6& A yew— 
"schema is pretendinz to say one thing and actually saying something 
else."?! Such a tight definition seems unlikely to have come forth unless 


19 Schema and sckematizo are used in a context suggestive of rhetoric: Plato, Gor- 
gias 474D, 511A and D; sce T. Irwin in Plato, Gorgias (Oxford 1979) 231-32: “'dressed 
up’ [eschematismene]; or putting on airs." The reference to dress may recall the 'imper- 
sonating' or ‘dressing up” mentioned in 464C (and cf. 465B). The use of the same term for 
an elaborate, figurative rtetorical style makes it suitable for the contrast in this passage." 
We do not, however, see clear-cut use of schema as a rhetorical term until Hellenistic 
times because most surviving rhetorical studies are post- Aristotelian. 

20 Phoebammon, De Figuris 1 (in C. Walz, Rhetores Graeci, vol. 8 [Stuttgart 
1835] 487-519 [493]). PFoebammon, we should note, does not agree with Zoilus. On 
Phoebammon, see W. Stegeman, "Phoibammon," RE 20.1, 326-43. On Zoilus, see H. 
Gartner, "Zoilos (Homercmastix)”, RE Suppl. 15, 1531-54. Notorious as a severe critic 
of Homer, Zoilus achieved further notoriety for writing a history o7 the universe from the 
birth of the gods to the death of Philip of Macedon in three books. He was not the sort of 
person to appreciate unnecessary detail. 

21 On schema, Zoi-us, and Phoebammon, see G. Kennedy, The Art of Persuasion 
in Greece (Princeton 19€3) 116, 289-90; H. Schrader, "Xyfiita und tpóxoc in den Ho- 
merscholien," Hermes $E (1904) 585; J. Fairweather, Seneca the Elder (Cambridge Clas- 
sical Studies, Cambridge 1981) 170-71; also Vossius, Inst. Or. 5.255-66, and the numer- 
ous treatises in Walz, RFetores Graeci 8. 
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there was already a convention using schema as a rhetorical term. 
Schema, like emphasis, has its origins in fifth century rhetorical usage. 
Zoilus' fame lies in making it a common rhetorical term with a strictly 
defined meaning which later scholars sought to broaden. 

If we accept Grube's dace for Demetrius’ On Style as around 270 
B.C, Zoilus would be the earliest surviving definition of “figured 
speech." But there is no conclusive evidence; the work might be as late 
as the first or second century a.D. Still, Demetrius’ view of schema seems 
intermediate between Zoilus and Quintilian's. Demetrius, we recall, 
tells us figured speech is used under two conditions: (1) when it is not in 
good taste to speak forthrightly, and (2) when it is not safe to do so. 
Quintilian offers three situations which produce figured speech (Inst. 
Or. 9.2.66): 


eius triplex usus est: unus si dicere palam parum tutum est, alter si non 
decet, tertius qui venustatis modo gratia adhibetur et ipsa novitate ac 
varietate magis quam si relatio sit recta delectat. 


It is used under three sets of circumstances: 1. If it is not at all safe to 
speak forthrightly (palam). 2. If it is not in good taste to do so. 3. When it 
is adopted only for pleasurable effect, and delights the audience by its 
novelty and variations more than direct expression would. 


Demetrius sets first and treats first the matter of good taste. Quintilian 
sets first and treats first the matter of the speaker's safety. He then adds 
a third usage Demetrius does not discuss. 

Quintilian, of course, is concerned with practical education of Ro- 
mans in very trying political times (Inst. Or. 9.2.67): 


ex his quod est primum frequens in scholis est. nam et pactiones de- 
ponentium imperium tyrannorum et post bellum civile senatus consulta 
finguntur et capitale res est obiicere anteacta, ut, quod zn foro non expe- 
dit, illic nec liceat. 


Of these the first is commonly taught in the schools. Subjects like the con- 
ditions for tyrants setting down their military and executive power, and 
decrees made by the senate after a civil war are developed and prac- 
ticed — and it is a capital offense to accuse people of past actions. For 
what is not relevant to the lawcourt is not permitted in the schools. 


Quintilian suggests a rationale for his different arrangement of 
Demetrius’ conditions for using figured speech. The problem is not, 
first and foremost, one of politeness and decency, but one of survival. 
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Living and practicing rhetoriz as he did in the years following the fall of 
the Julio-Claudians, tae civil wars which brought Galba, Otho, Vitel- 
lius, and Vespasian to the throne in quick succession, then Titus and 
Demitian, he must have been-well acquainted with the need to deal with 
such topics and with the perils of doing so. In Demetrius, the situation 
seems less threatening. But this could arise as easily from his Greekness 
as Irom a difference im time cf writing. Philostratus in his Life of Apol- 
lorzus of Tyana and Dio Chrysostom in his Discourses both give far less 
terrifying pictures of Domitian than do their Latin-speaking contempo- 
raries. The young Reman aristocrats who were Quintilian's students 
had a great deal morz to fear from the emperor, not least because, in 
political terms, he had more to fear from them. 

It will, of course be objected, that the tyrants Quintilian mentions 
are not the Caesars, bat persenae in school exercises: illos tyrannos. But 
such objections rest on two zssumptions: first, that it is “unthinkable” 
that Quintilian could be explaining how to criticize Roman emperors 
and get away with it; second, that if that is what hé meant, he should 
have come directly to the point and avowed that "you can say what you 
like against the Caesars . .." to clear up misunderstanding. Obviously, 
to make such a statenzent bluntly would have been political lunacy. His- 
tozians and poets who were Quintilian's contemporaries in Flavian 
Rome bear out with almost unanimous voice the dangers of direct criti- 
cism. Naming the Caesars outright would also undercut Quintilian’s 
own point about the meed to use emphasis and ambiguity. And Quintil- 
ian, like most rhetori-ians, l-kes to make the text in which he explains a 
particular phenomeron an example of its use as well. 

Finally, Quintilian maxes it clear in the sentence I have italicized 
that what is taught ir. the schools should apply to everyday public deal- 
ings. If one is to be taught Sow to deal with “those tyrants” in school, 
they must have their zounterparts in the "real" world. While Quintilian 
himself complains of the irrelevance of what often goes on in the schools 
ta anything in real Efe and concedes he is fighting a losing battle, he 
surely sees his own Training of the Orator as part of the battle against 
irrelevance, not another demonstration of it. 

As the realities of tyrannical rule are (fortunately) remoter from 

£, so too are the techniques of self-expression needed under such cir- 
cumstances. There is no beter illustration of this than G. W. Williams’ 
observation that the most interesting of Quintilian’s three conditions for 
tke use of figured speech is tne last — when it is, essentially, purely orna- 
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mental,” It is hard to contest Williams’ adjective “interesting,” since he 
is, presumably, passing personal judgment on the matter. But we must 
bear in mind that it is, of all the categories, least important to ancient 
authors. Zoilus and Demetrius do not mention it at all, and Quintilian 
puts it in the last position. 

Let us consider, briefly, what Quintilian says about this final cate- 
gory of figured speech before examining what ancient writers consid- 
ered the more important categories. In 9.1.13, Quintilian offers a broad 
definition of figured speech as "that which is poetically or oratorically 
altered from the simple and obvious manner of speaking: quod a sim- 
plici atque in promptu posito dicendi modo poetice vel oratorie muta- 
tum." In fact, a little earlier, Quintilian suggests that schema may be 
"any deliberate modification of colloquial or simple format in either 
one's meaning or one's speech: in sensu vel sermone aliqua a vulgari et 
simplici specie cum ratione mutatio" (Inst. Or. 9.1.11). 

This broader definition is, of course, today's popular, one might 
even say exclusive, concept of figured speech: something intrinsically 
simple, expressed in a complex and florid manner. To reduce it to its 
"proper" simplicity, all you have to do is strip away the adornment. 
Since this is also a popular way of reading Roman imperial poetry nowa- 
days, and one adopted by Williams himself, it is not purpnumig he la- 
ments that Quintilian gives it such scant attention. 

Today's popular notion of figured speech was not, however, the 
popular notion in antiquity any more than our notion of what emphasis 
means corresponds to Quintilian's or Demetrius’ understanding of it. 
This should be clear enough from Zoi_us’ and Demetrius’ total omission 
of Quintilian's third category. Quintilian's remark about Zoilus, cited 
above, makes it explicit: "He considered as schema only those instances 
in which what is said is different from what appears to be said. I know 
this is, in fact, the popular way of taxing it." Quintilian reaffirms the 
point in 9.2.65: "quod, ut supra oster.di, iam fere solum schema a nos- 
tris vocatur —this, as I showed above, is virtually the only case in which 
the term schema is applied by us rhetoricians." 


22G, W. Williams, Figures of Thought m Roman Poetry (New Haven 1980) 191: 
"He [Quintilian] gives the briefest attention to the third (which is the most interesting) 
because he is always thinking in terms of a speaker and an audience, sometimes in a real 
court, but usually in a declamation-school." Most poets also recited their works to audi- 
ences. Quintilian's third category is the only cetegory Williams discusses. 
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Essential to Zoilus’ definition, to Quintilian's first two conditions 
for figured speech, and to everything Demetrius says on the subject is 
the idea that in figured speech the speaker wishes us to understand 
something beyond, or something different from, what the superficial 
meaning of his words suggests. Most important, if this was the popular 
notion of figured speech, we may be sure the speaker's audience was as 
ready to detect and decipher such allusions as the speaker was to provide 
them. 

There is, then, a profound contrast between the educated audi- 
ences of Greek and Roman times and modern audiences. The ancients 
were trained in the same rhetorical thinking that Demetrius, Quintil- 
ian, and many others expound. We are steeped in the values of post- 
Romantic criticism and almcs: ritually dencunce rhetoric and rhetori- 
cal literature. As a result, the Classical scholar will usually presume the 
exact opposite of what would be presumed by Quintilian's educated 
contemporaries, just as he will on hearing the word "emphasis." For us 
an ancient writer employing figured speech is saying something simple 
in an elaborate way, not expressing the complexity of reality by com- 
plexity of language. 

The result of this difference of perspectives has been, and con- 
tinues to be, a radical misuncerstanding of ancient authors who use fig- 
ured speech extensively. Chief among the victims are authors of Quintil- 
ian’s own day when the need for schema —in the sense that he, Zoilus, 
and Demetrius use the term — was high. There is to date no major study 
of any of Ouintilian's many poetic contemporaries which even allows for 
the possibility that Zoilus' schema is at work, much less interprets their 
work in terms of such figured speech. 


Bluntness and Openness 


If we now return to Quintilian's first condition under which fig- 
ured speech is used, we note a distinction between the use of figured 
speech in dealing directly with a tyrant and figured speech as used in the 
lawcourt. Of the two Quintilian considers the latter more dangerous 
than the former. In only two sentences he explains how you speak 
against a tyrant. But it takes him several pages to discuss how figured 
speech is employed in court. Given the almost universal preconception 
among classicists that it is "unthinkable" that speakers or writers would 
attack an emperor like Domitian without immediate and severe risk, we 
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should find this difference surprising. And I suspect Quintilian in- 
tended to surprise his reader (Inst. Or. 9.2.67): 


quamlibet enim apertum, quod modo et aliter intelligi possit, in illos 
tyrannos bene dixeris, quia periculum tantum, non etiam offensa vitatur. 
Quod si ambiguitate sententiae possit eludi, nemo non illi furto favet. 
You can speak well and make open statement against the tyrants we were 
discussing, provided the statement can be understood in another way. Jt 
is only danger you are trying to avoid, not giving offense. If you can slip 
by through ambiguity of expression, there's no one who won't enjoy your 
verbal burglary.?? 


The words are carefully chosen. Contrast his statement that fig- 
ured speech is used when speaking d:rectly is not very safe (s? dicere pa- 
lam farum tutum est [9.2.55]) with. his observation here that you can 
speak as openly as you wish (quamlibet enim apertum) against the ty- 
rants. This suggests a difference between speaking directly (palam di- 
cere) and speaking openly (aperte dicere) — a difference that has slipped 
by us in recent years. To say something that is apertum is to say it so that 
its meaning is, like a book, open, but inactive until the reader, the audi- 
ence, spots it. To say something palam is to proclaim it unmistakably, 
to speak bluntly. What is spoken palam by the plain speaker} is stated 
aperte in figured speech. 

Quintilian also tells us that the criticism does not have to elude the 
tyrant himself. It does not matter if you offend him. You just make sure 
that you keep him from doing you ary harm. Most important of all, we 
note the presumption. that the audience will be sympathetic to the 
speaker who attacks the tyrant in this way. 

Such.attacks on tyrants, Quintilian hints, lie outside the realm of 
genuine daily business. They can be treated cursorily and simply be- 
cause the situation can be carefully controlled by the writer or speaker. 
Only two audiences must be taken into account: the tyrant who is being 
attacked and everyone else. Of these the latter will be well disposed to 
the writer or speaker. Modern critics of Latin literature also suppose a 
double audience, but that is where the similarity ends. Quintilian as- 
sumes the audience will delight in criticism of the tyrant and that the 
tyrant might be offended. Modern c-iticism supposes the tyrant would 


23 For further discussion of this passage and its consequences for the interpretation 
of Roman poetry, see F. M. Ahl, Lucan: An Introduction (Cornell Studies in Classical 
Philology 39, Ithaca 1976) 17-61. 
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be delighted and thaz everyone else would endure the flattery of their 
leader with patience. 

In summing up the use of figured speech in attacks on tyrants, 
Quintilian refers to it as szlentium, silence —a word we often see in de- 
scriptions of the climate for writing and speaking in Domitian’s reign. 
Silence is an appropriate term for this communication in which what is 
meant is not said, bur is left for the listener to discover. 

The vera negotia, the "real business," of the courts have not yet 
experienced "this need for silence" (hanc silenti necessitatem [9.2.68]), 
even though Quintilian feels the man engaged in such business is in the 
greatest danger. There is, I suspect, no little schema in this statement 
itself. The real business of the courts contrasts with what would have 
been the aristocratic view of poetry: something less than real, the occu- 
pation of leisure time (otzum), not the stuff of an active life in business 
which, to a Roman, is the cenial of leisure (negotzum). Despite the 
greater danger, then. the man in public life has not been silenced in 
quite the way the poet has. 

The orator may have to censure personae potentes, "powerful [liv- 
ing! personages” (9.2.68), to make his case, even though this is not his 
direct or desired goal. He has a triple audience: the judge, his oppo- 
nent, and external powerful people who may be offended. No part of 
this audience is necessarily well disposed to him. Someone in public life, 
like Tacitus or Pliny, was in constant and complex danger. He might 
offend inadvertently and unambiguously. Poetic contemporaries, such 
as Martial and Statius, ran a lesser risk. They could write aperte if not 
palam, and they cold take their audience's sympathy for granted, 
tweaking imperial noses as much as they liked so long as what they said 
could be taken in another way. Their work did not have to have the 
specific focus of the arator's. 

What Quintilian recommends for the orator in such dangerous 
circumstances is the same technique Demetrius says is the force of Pla- 
to's art, the essence of his deznotes, in the Phaedo (On Style 287): letting 
the facts speak for themselves (Inst. Or. 9.2.71-72): 


res ipsaé perducant iudicem ad suspicionem, et amoliamur cetera ut hoc 
solum supersit; in quo mulrum etiam adfectus iuvant et interrupta silen- 
tio dictio et cunctationes. sic enim fiet ut iudex quaerat illud nescio quid 
ipse quod fortasse non crederet si audiret et ei quod a se inventum existi- 
mat credat ... in summa, sic maxime tudex credit figuris si nos putat 
nolle dicere. ` 
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The facts themselves should lead the judge to suspect. Our job is to re- 
move everything else so that only this conclusion remains. Use of the emo- 
tions helps a lot. It’s good to break the flow of your speech with silence, to 
hesitate. Then you may be sure the judge will search out that certain 
something which he probably would not believe if he heard it actually 
stated. You may be sure he will believe what he thinks he himself has 
discovered ... In sum: the judge is most likely to believe what is figured 
in our speech if he thinks we are unwilling to say it. 


The depth of the illusion must be greater in the courts than in a 
more academic, declamatory situation. Demetrius reinforces Quintilian 
(On Style 291): 


TloAAayi pévtor kai Exapmotepiovaw, otc &ovxévai ci tig 26801 Kal 
Vóyouc eixaioydyous siva Hélor tic, napaderypa tò tod Aloyívou &xi 
tod TnAavyoic, nica yap cyedov Tj zepi tov TuAavyfi Syno ánopíav 
xa péyot, cite Bavuacuòg site yAevacnds sort. Td 68 ToLlodtOV eloog åy- 
QíBoAov, kaito sipwveia otk öv, Eye tivà Ópioc Kai sipavelac ¥uoaow. 
Often words say opposing things simultaneously. If anyone wants to deal 
in these and offer censure which does not appear to be censure, the obvi- 
ous example is what Aeschines has to say about Telauges. For the entire 
treatment of Telauges leaves one confused as to whether it is praise or 
mockery. This double-edged approach, though it is not irony, has some- 
thing of irony lurking in it. 


Again we find emphasis, this time rendered "something ... lurking.” 
The master of figured speech implants the meaning and often deliber- 
ately leaves the impression that he does not want us to understand what 
is implied. In figured speech the censure must seem unintentional. 

Our error, when we read a Greek or Roman writer, trained in 
rhetoric, is to assume such criticism really is unintentional, that the 
writer has lost control of his meaning. We go one step further than 
Quintilian's judge: we assume the speaker does not intend to say what 
his words appear to say; the effect must be caused by the writer's over- 
sight rather than his intent. This denies the rhetorician his skill, finds 
him guilty of violating what Quintilian calls the first virtue of oratory: 
avoiding a mistake, primaque virtus est vitio carere (Inst. Or. 8.3.41). 

"The writer of the Art of Rhetoric, attributed wrongly to Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, underscores our problem (Ars Rhetorica 9.1 [321- 
233]: 


toALMol tives Aéyerv ór1 OOK Eotiv ĉoynuatiouévy i6£a. Adyov, dei yàp 
GnAdes Aéygw Ñ pt Aéyev. kal yap o06&v xA£ov tò kaf’ ónovórav Aéygw. 
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el yap ovvinoww 6 éxovev, ££ oov xaéotnkev TH Qavepas axovovtt, ci 
jii ovvinot, mAgov 208£v TH Aéyovtt. fiuei 5é papev Sti tooobtov anéyer 
apd Aéyew 6 Adyav ph sivar &oxnpamiopévoug Aóyouc Wate tobvav- 
tiov ob8slc Aóyoc Laynudtiotos Ob88 AAODS X.óyoc OdSeic.24 

Some people dare to say there is no such figured concept of speech: one 
must either speak simply or not at all. For communicating by suggestive 
subcurrents achieves nothing extra. Either the listener understands, in 
which case he is ona par with someone who has heard it spoken clearly, or 
he does not unders-and, in which case there is no additional advantage to 
the speaker. I on tne contrary maintain that the person who denies that 
figured speech exists is very far indeed from being correct in what he says. 
For there is no suca thing as speech that is not figured. There is no such 
thing as simple speech. 


Quintilian and most ancient rhetoricians before the fourth cen- 
tury A.D. would have agreed with the writer in general principle, though 
they would maintain some sort of distinction, as Quintilian does (Inst. 
Or. 9.1.7-14), between figured and nonfigured speech. Many classicists 
incline toward the opposite view. We incline to believe Plato's Socrates 
when he contrasts his sumple truthfulness with the clever twists and turns 
of phrase his accusers employ, instead of perceiving that he is adopting 
a rhetorical posture czlculated to appeal to those who believe that what 
is simple is true. 


The Suspension of Belief 


If art is the simultaneous representation and concealment of some- 
thing, we may be tricked into assuming that the most careful art is, in 
fact, artless. The moze perfectly concealed the seams and joints, the 
more perfect the illusion of artlessness. 

It is this illusion of artlessness, Quintilian suggests, that the orator 
using figured speech should try hardest to achieve. Figured speech 
should never be obvious (ne sint manifestae}, it should not rely on am- 
biguous words and doable entendres (verbis dubiis et quasi duplicibus), 
and it should not depend on syntactical ambiguity (compositis ambi- 
guis); above all, such usages should not occur too often (Inst. Or. 
9.2.69-70). If the effect is overdone, the figured speech lies open to de- 


?* On the authorship of the Ars Rhetorica, see Dionysius Halicarnaseus Quae Exs- 
tant, ed. H. Usener and L. Rademacher (Stuttgart 1965) vol. 6 Opuscula 2, p. 252. 
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tection rather than the meaning lurking beneath it: densitate ipsa fzgu- 
rae aperiuntur (9.2.72). Once the art is detected, the effect is lost. The 
technique is spoiled once the audience is conscious that it is being ma- 
nipulated by technique. 

Ancient rhetoricians, in short, begin with a very different pre- 
sumption about the speaker or writer and his audience than that which 
has been common since the Romantic era. They suppose in an audience 
the desire to believe; we suppose a tendency to disbelieve. The ancient 
rhetorician would probably have been amused by our concern for the 
intellectual skeptic who must be induced to suspend disbelief. Aristotle 
points out that proverbial wisdom is so successful in speeches because of 
the audience's lack of sophistication (qoptucótnc) (Rhetoric 1395B): 


yalpovot yap év tic xa0óAo0 ExiTbyy TOV SOEGV üs Exeivor Kata uépog 
Éy ovo. 

They love it when someone happens to proclaim the universal validity of 
ideas which they themselves hold :n individual instances. 


We are, perhaps, too sensitive to the possible presence of the intelligent- 
sia in an audience. Aristotle declares that rhetoric does not concern it- 
self with the occasional Socrates or Hippias, but with what seems correct 
of the group as a whole (Rhetoric 1595B). 


The Emperor's New Fish 


The success of the romantic nction of suspending disbelief would 
be no mystery to an ancient critic: it flatters us as members of the audi- 
ence. We like to consider ourselves intelligent and critical rather than 
gullible. The flattering view we take of ourselves (Plutarch Moralia 
48F-49A calls it philautca) enables the flatterer to move us as he wishes. 
This is precisely Juvenal's point in the fourth satire when he explains 
how the emperor Domitian was taken in by a fisherman who claimed 
the huge fish he had recently landed wanted to be caught so it could 
honor the emperor's table (Satires 4 69-71): 


ipse capi voluit. quid apertius? et tamen illi 
surgebant cristae. nihil est quod credere de se 
non possit, cum laudatur dis aequa potestas. 


“The fish itself wanted to be caught." What could be more open than 


this? But the emperor’s coxcomb rose. There is nothing power equal to 
the gods cannot believe about itse:f when praised. 
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It is not only the ordinary people who wish to be taken. So does this 
emperor. In fact, the greater the power of the individual, the greater his 
gullibility, his susceptibility to flattery. People are unlikely to disbelieve 
someone who tells them what they want to believe, no matter how ab- 
surd what they want tc believe may be. Hence Juvenal’s use of the ex- 
pression quid apertius? What could be more open? The fisherman is not 
speaking directly (palam), but he is speaking aperte, as the listener is 
expected to gather. The illusion that the fish wanted to be caught so it 
could be eaten becomes the bait by which the fisherman hooks his 
emperor. 

Flatterers maneuver their ruler much as Aristotle's orator would 
maneuver the people in the assembly — so they can use him for their own 
purposes. The goal of persuasion is, after all, to secure obedience to 
one's will. The master persuader wields immense power. The fact that 
only the emperor is pezsuaded that the fish wants to be caught makes 
the ploy doubly effective: Domitian looks like an idiot for believing the 
fisherman, who has now landed two absurdly large fish in one day. The 
fact that we are not persuaded by the absurd statement does not dimin- 
ish its persuasiveness. It persuades the person it is designed to persuade. 
And that fulfills Ariscotle's requirement for what is persuasive: td 
T10avóv vivi z10avóv (Rhetoric 1365B); it is persuasive because it per- 
suades someone. 

We do not have to assume that the “flattery” must seem sincere to 
everyone in the imperial council. Crispinus and other officials present 
when the fisherman spoke surely knew that fish do not want to be 
caught.” But they wculd not have dared rebuke the fisherman any 
more than Hans Andez-sen’s courtiers dared tell their emperor that his 
“new clothes” were rea_ly not there at all. To take the fisherman to task 
for his mocking flattery which so delighted Domitian would be to en- 
danger one’s own life, not his. A peasant is more likely than a courtier to 
admit the truth to either Andersen’s or Juvenal’s emperor. 

Domitian’s weakness was, Juvenal suggests; his belief in his own 
godhood, his desire to be both god and master of the Roman world. 
Most Romans, certainly the intelligentsia, were well aware Domitian 
was not a god. Even Domitian’s father, the emperor Vespasian, had 
jested on his deathbed: “Alas, I think I am becoming a god” (heu puto 
deus fio [Suetonius, Vespasian 23]). To talk extravagantly of the emper- 


?5 American readers, however, may be familiar with a very successful television 
commercial which depicts 2 fish wanting to be caught. 
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or's divinity is not simply to flatter, bat to control by flattery and, simul- 
taneously, to mock before those who know better, his divine preten- 
sions. Flattery is a kind of aggressicn; he who succumbs to it, Cicero 
suggests, is succumbing to mockery (De Amicitia 99): 


aperte enim adulantem nemo non videt, nisi qui admodum est excors; 
callidus ille et occultus ne se insinuet, studiose cavendum est ... quid 
autem turpius est illudi? 


There is no one who does not see open adulation, except for the man who 
is entirely out of touch with reality. So one must take very studious care 
that this shrewd and hidden flatterer does not snake his way into us. For 
what is more disgraceful than to be mocked? 


Domitian, in Juvenal 4, is the one who does not see what is open to oth- 
ers. He does not detect the aperte ... adulantem. Not only is he shamed 
by being mocked and fooled, but he is also allowing his power to be 
assumed by others because of his susceptibility to flattery. Seneca ob- 
serves cynically of the aggressive flatterer (Natural Questions 4a, pref- 
ace 9): i 


quo apertior est adulatio, quo improbior, quo magis frontem suam 
perfricuit, cecidit alienam., hoc citius expugnat. 

The more open flattery is, the more outrageous, the straighter it keeps its 
own face while leaving others crestfallen and shocked, the more quickly it 
takes its victim by storm. 


We see here a glimpse of why Seneca wrote the De Clementia to 
Nero as he did and of why Quintilizn could make light of the task of 
criticizing tyrants. The emperor who lays claim to godhood as Domitian 
did becomes entrapped by his own delusions, his own lies. He cannot 
take exception to those who give him the divine honors he himself has 
demanded, even if he knows they are intended as mockery. For the Big 
Lie demands lip service from its creator as well as his subjects. Hence 
Quintilian's observation about the effectiveness of figured speech (Inst. 
Or. 9.2.75): 


haeret enim nonnumquam telum illud occultum, et hoc ipso, quod non 
apparet, eximi non potest; at si idem dicas palam et defenditür et pro- 
bandum est. 


Sometimes that hidden weapon hits and sticks and splinterlike cannot be 
removed because it is not evident to the eye. But if you were to say the 
same thing directly a defense is available and the issue must be proved. 
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Quintilian is talking bere about figured speech in the courts, rather 
than in direct attacks cn a tyrant. But assuming the emperor is alert to 
multiple entendres, tn?» superficial Battery i is sufficient to protect the 
speaker from adverse reaction. 

In Juvenal’s four-h satire, however, the point seems to be that 
Domitian takes the fisherman’s remark at face value even though the 
poet clearly expects his reader to find it absurd. Juvenal’s attitude re- 
sembles that of Dio Ckrysostom, another survivor of Domitian’s reign, 
who observes (Discourse 3.21): 


6 5é ad tov &vónzov a> opóvuov Buvav, obtoc &v TUXÒV cna ein 
mbavartepos oix tqv &voiav tob &xobovtoc. 

The person who praises the idiot as if he were a wise man may well be the 
most persuasive of all because his listener is an idiot. 


Dio’s third Discourse, we should add, is addressed to the emperor Tra- 
jan, and praises his wisdom. And Philostratus, in his Lives of the 
Sophists 488, tells us that Trajan is reputed to have said to Dio on sev- 
eral occasions, ti pév A£yeic, où ola, QA 86 cs Os gavtov: “I’ve no 
idea what you're saying, but 1 love you as I love myself." 


The Limits of Safe Criticism 


Of course, there are limits beyond which even the most skillful or- 
ator must not step. You do not talk, Demetrius warns, about the Cy- 
clops or even mention the word “eye” in front of Philip II of Macedon, 
blind in one eye. Sim-larly, Hermeias, the eunuch ruler of Atarneus 
“though gentle [10605] in all other respects, would get angry at the 
mention of knives, cazting, and excision” (On Style 293). Demetrius 
here tells us what to do and what not to do in the same sentence. We are 
in trouble with Hermeias if we mention knives and cutting, but safe if 
we make reference to ais gentleness—even though the Greek word for 
gentle becomes a sligh-ing double entendre when applied to a eunuch. 
Gentleness is, after all a good quality in a monarch. That insult Her- 
meias would simply kzve to endure. 

Demetrius finds figured speech absolutely indispensable when 
communicating with tyrants (On Style 293): 


taðta & elpnka 3porjvai BovAóuevog pddota tò ioc t6 Guvactevtt- 
K6v, OG páňMota Y»1j 50v Adyou GoqgaAoÓc, 6c xaAstrar&oxnuactiouévoc. 
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I have said this because I want the character of the potentate to show 
through [emphénaz] quite clearly, and to make it quite clear that this 
character demands that we use “safe” discourse: figured speech, as it is 
called. 


Again, emphasis. This seems the consensus among writers of the 
early empire as well as among their successors in the second and third 
centuries a.D. Indeed, Philostratus, writing well after Domitian's reign, 
not only reinforces Demetrius' argument, but criticizes those who do not 
use figured speech. He expresses annoyance with Antiphon (Antiphon 
the orator, he says, but appears to mean Antiphon the poet) for con- 
demning the tragedies of Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, and for declar- 
ing in Dionysius’ presence that the kest bronze came from Athens— for 
from it they made statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton. In conse- 
quence of this ill-concealed hint at tyrannicide, Antiphon was put to 
death. And he was wrong to act as he did, Philostratus says, because 
tyrants should be encouraged to follow literary careers. Then they will 
kill less, fjttov ... ånoktevoðowv, and may even "cure themselves of 
their violent disease by the medicine of poetry" (Lives of the Sophists 
500). Plutarch, we may add, mentions the same story in Moralia 68B. 

Demetrius also hints at how figured speech may be used to direct 
tyrants to more noble goals (On Style 292). But what appears to be most 
on the minds of both Demetrius and Philostratus is the pointlessness of 
direct verbal attacks on the emperors. Philostratus offers the following 
advice (Lives of the Sophists 500): 


tuu ouAiav èc ndvtac fiyue0o roO pi éxKxarcicba tac tuppavidac, 
unde èc Spy &ygw ÑIN Opa. 

Let this be my advice to everyone: not to challenge tyrannical govern- 
ments, not to incite their raw natures to anger. 


There is no mistaking Philostratus’ lcathing for tyrants and tyranny. Yet 
he sees no obvious way of getting ric of them and, thus, no purpose in 
provoking them. - 
This attitude emerges most clearly in his criticism of Herodes Atti- 
cus, the famous millionaire who was also a famous orator. Marcus Aure- 
lius suspected him of treasonable activities with the emperor's son-in- 
law, Lucius Verus, and brought him to trial at his military base of 
Sirmium in Pannonia. Herodes, frantic at the recent death of his freed- 
man Alcimedon’s daughters, whom he had raised as his own children, 
was not in full control of himself at the trial, Philostratus says, and be- 
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gan to attack Aurelius verbally and bluntly (Lives of the Sophzsts 560- 
61): 
Tapersav yap KaGlatato èg SiaBoAus toi abtoxpdtopos o08& oxn- 
pations Tov Aóyov, ÓG eixds Tv &ávópa yeyuuvacpévov tfjg toidade 
iSéac ustaygipícas0ni tiv Eavtoi yori, GAA” ümxnykoviopévyg ti 
yA@tty kai yuuvi &veteiveto... 
When he came up he began to attack the emperor. He did not even put 
his words in figurec speech —the appropriate way for a man trained at 
school in this kind of rhetoric to keep his anger under control. Instead, 
with contentious and unschooled nakedness of tongue, he stretched him- 
self to the limits. ... 


After such a preamble, we might expect the attacks to be direct and 
vicious. They are nothmg of the kind. All Herodes does is protest the 
emperor's ingratitude in blaming him for being associated with Lucius 
when it was, in fact, the emperor himself who told him to look after 
Lucius. This is enougk to make the praetorian prefect suggest he has 
jeopardized his life. The threat does not move Herodes. He simply com- 
ments “an old man fears few t things,” yépov Odiya poBettar (Lives of 
the Sophists 561). What saves him is Aurelius’ philosophical reaction. 

The emperor glosses over the “insult” and proceeds with the trial, 
where, as it turns out, reports of Herodes’ honeyed but subversive elo- 
quence subvert Aurelius himself and reduce him to tears. 

Philostratus makes a number of points here, quite apart from his 
witty double entendre with the word gymnos meaning both “naked” 
and “school.” The first is that Herodes Atticus can be threatened with 
immediate execution {cr a relatively mild expression of bad temper and 
grief at Marcus Aurelius, reputedly the most saintly emperor. The sec- 
ond i$ one we often fird in Roman imperial writers: that the old and 
those determined to die have no fear of the tyrant. Statius comments of 
Aletes’ open criticism cf Eteocles in Thebaid 3.216-17: 


unde ea libertas? tuxta illi finis et aetas 
tota retro... 


Where did his freedom come from? His end was near, 
his life was all bekiad him. 


But surely Philostratus' most important point is that, although Herodes 
finally gets away with his criticism, the effect of it is lost because it is the 
emperor who looks good (and philosophical) for pardoning his blunder- 
ing "insult," not Herodes for making it. The situation called for figured 
speech. Herodes was trained in it. He should have used it. 
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Philostratus’ attitude to open opposition, then, differs greatly 
from that which post-Romantic Western European or American moral- 
ity seems to dictate: namely, speak your mind and chance the conse- 
quences. To Philostratus this is simple foolishness. It throws away life 
without any real gain or, worse still, gives the tyrant an immediate 
chance to prove you wrong simply by sparing you. Hence Caesar’s noto- 
rious clementia. Rhetorical theorists wanted to train students not in 
how to achieve martyrdom, which requires no special education, but in 
how to deal successfully with the powerful and even shape and direct 
their power. : 

Figured speech provided a convenient answer to the obstacles cre- 
ated by the imperial autocracy, at least insofar as communicating ideas 
goes. Writers, like Aeschylus’ nightwatchman, communicated with 
those in the know and contented themselves with giving the slip to those 
who were not. One may get some idea of how much this approach was in 
vogue from the following example mentioned by Philostratus. He is de- 
scribing the reaction of a second century a.b. sophist named Polemo, 
who was accused by his detractors of not having enough skill to pull off 
figured speech. Polemo responded to his critics by quoting Iliad 9.312- 
18: 


£y0póc yap pot xgivoc nds 'Ai6ao nÜÓXgow, 

bc x” Évepov pév kely &vi opeoív, àAX.0 88 einn. 

Hateful to me as the gates of Death is the man who hides one thing in his 
mind and says something different. 


Philostratus comments immediately after the quotation: "Perhaps he 
[Polemo] was being enigmatic when he said this," tadta yàp ioo ÉAc- 
yev aivittépevos (Lives of the Sophists 542). His uncertainty tells us 
how prepared a rhetorician was to allow for figured speech even when 
he could not detect it for certain himself, and when the speaker con- 
cerned appears to be denying outright that he is using it. 

The context of Polemo’s quotation shows Philostratus’ caution is 
not misplaced. The speaker is Achilles, rejecting Agamemnon's concil- 
iatory embassy. The remark, most obviously, pertains to Agamemnon's 
two-facedness. But Agamemnon's ambassador here is Odysseus, a man 
notorious for duplicity. Superficially, Agamemnon is being slandered, 
but so too, by innuendo, is Odysseus. We should add that Achilles him- 
self is not being altogether candid and direct in his reply, despite what 
he says. So Polemo’s apparent condemnation of figured speech is, in 
fact, an emphatic (in the ancient sense) refutation of those who say he is 
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not skillful enough to use it. I: is an example, like Cassandra’s in the 
Agamemnon, of silence as emphasis. 

The edge between genuineness and falseness is so slight that Plu- 
tarch distinguishes between a <riend and a flatterer by saying that the 
former will observe: “ei 6Gvapat ye Kal si teteAcopévov &or( — I'll do it 
if I can and if it’s possible"; a flatterer says: “aŭða Ó tı gpoveic—speak 
your mind" (Moralia 62E). Yet these phrases occur in adjacent lines, 
but in reverse order, in three Homeric locations. Calypso says them to 
Hermes (Od. 5.89-90); Hephaestus says them to Thetis, who wants him 
to make armor for Achilles (7. 18.426-27); Aphrodite says them to 
Herz, who wants to borrow Aphrodite's beauty to deceive Zeus (Ji. 
14.135-96). In each case the flattery precedes the “friendly” remark. 

Figured speech, I suggest, was the normal mode of discourse 
throaghout much of Greek and Roman antiquity. Indeed, in the two 
treatises on figured speech included among the works of Dionysius of 
Halizarnassus, the most frequently cited exemplar of figured speech is 
Homer himself. Dionysius hails Homer in On Literary Composition 16 
as tke most “many-voiced” of all the poets: t0Xvgovótatoc ánzávtov 
tv xoumtóv. So powerful was the use of figured speech considered by 
ancient rhetoricians that it was thought central to the forceful style of 
oratory, deinotes. Hence the charge against Socrates that he was 6Etvóc 
Aéyeav suggested to rhetoricians that he was master of all the techniques 
of dainotes. And it surely underlies St. Paul's boast that he is “all things 
to all men." ?6 

During the Roman Empire, the techniques of figured speech and 

. deinotes became the most prudent mode of expression. If we were to 
reac Greek and Roman literature of imperial times in terms of the tech- 
niques according to which it was composed, we would have a much bet- 
ter understanding — and higher opinion —of it. For our mode of criti- 
cis allows only two kinds of speech: “direct criticism" and “flattery.” It 
excludes altogether that intermediate stage of figured speech which De- 
met-ius discusses. This has enabled us to discard huge amounts of Latin 
and. Greek literature as second-rate before even reading it. The logic 
run: as follows: 


1. It is “unthinkable” tc criticize the emperor. Roman poets are 
"right-thinking" and "sincere"; Roman emperors are either "good," like 
Augustus, or "bad," like Nero and Domitian. 


261 Corinthians 9:19-22. 
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2. No right-thinking person would criticize a “good” emperor, 
and no one who valued his life would criticize a “bad” emperor. 

3. Flattery of the emperors is therefore sincere. Those writers who 
flatter. "good" emperors show their “good” taste, those who flatter "bad" 
emperors their perverse taste. 


The only post- Augustan writers this criticism can countenance are 
those who waited until the bad emperors were dead, then attacked 
them. Aristotle, quoting Glaucon, condemns such criticism in Poetics 
1461b: 


Evia àÀóyOG npobroAaupávoucw Kai adtol xatayngioduevot ovAAoyt- 
Covtai, Kai Qc sipnkdtocg 6 Ti Soket &nvióow, äv brevavtiov fj ti 
adtav otros. 

[Critics] make certain groundless assumptions; then they vote to con- 
demn what they have assumed to be there; then they base their argu- 
ments on the conclusions they have drawn, and condemn the writer as if 
he has actually said what they are attributing to him whenever it conflicts 
with their own presuppositions.?” 


In ancient Rome, as surely as in our own times, there have been 
those who defied the tyrants, both overtly and covertly, in word and 
deed. Such behavior is not “unthinkable.” On the contrary, it has many 
names. To those who disapprove, for example, it may be foolhardiness; 
to those who approve, it is courage. 


Roman Literature in Roman Terms 


Let us take just one instance of the distortion caused by this failure 
to understand that “flattery” of the emperor is not necessarily either 
flattering or sincere. In Silvae 3.4, Statius tells of the dedication to As- 
clepius by the imperial favorite Earimus of the clippings from his hair.?’ 
The young man would have been fully bearded, the poet tells us, had he 
not been castrated and sent to the emperor Domitian as a eunuch. For 
Domitian had not yet forbidden the castration of young boys. His clem- 
ency, the poet declares, had not yet degun. The relationship of Domi- 


27 For more on this problem see two other articles of mine: “Lucan and Statius," in 
Ancient Writers, ed. J. Luce (New York 1982) 917-41, esp. 925 ff., and “From Horace to 
Statius: Poetry and Power in the Early Empire," ANRW 32.2 (forthcoming). 
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tian to Earinus is compared to that of Jupiter and Ganymede, the em- 
press Domitia's role to zhat of Juno. 

Reaction among raodern critics has been strongly negative. David 
Vessey says the poem produces an effect "hardly less than emetic upon a 
modern reader." ?? H. E. Butler goes farther: it is “one of the most dis- 
gusting productions ir the whole range of literature." ?? Vessey sees 
quite clearly what the cext implies, but argues, "Statius does not want 
any unfortunate conclusions to be drawn from too close an interpreta- 
tion"; Butler declares, “the emperor who can accept flattery of such a 
kind has certainly qualified for assassination.” There is no disputing 
the effect Statius’ poem: creates in the reader. But since the supposition 
of almost all critics of Favian literature is that Statius could not possibly 
be criticizing Domitian— that would be “unthinkable” — the effect must 
be explained as havirg occurred unintentionally, even against the 
wishes of the poet.?! 

The critics have made the same error as Quintilian! s judge, whe 
believes the conclusion to which the orator has led him was not the one 
the orator wanted to lead him to. The effect, they conclude, is caused 
by the poet’s incompetence and poor taste. This is why modern scholar- 
ship is at a loss to explain Statius’ immense popularity in the Middle 
Ages, when readers were well aware of, and still practiced, such forms 
of rhetoric. te 

A wholly differert perspective will emerge on most Roman poets 
from the late republic onwards if we abandon the assumption that they 
could not have been criticizing the powerful. Instead of assuming that 
the reactions Vessey and Butler experienced to Silvae 3.4 occur because 
Statius’ art has failed, let us assume they occur because it has succeeded. 
Demetrius, Quintiliar, and other rhetoricians show clearly in their 
treatments of figured speech that criticism of tyrants is possible, openly 
(aperte) if not directly (palam). We have found what lurks beneath the 
text for the reader to d:scover, to paraphrase Quintilian. But like Vessey 
and Butler, we reject what we find. We are readier to impute incompe- 
tence and lack of taste to a great poet than to question the presupposi- 
tion that criticism of the emperor was unthinkable. In short, we read 


28 See also Martial's poem on Earinus: Epigrams 9.11-18, 16-17, 36. For a full 
treatment of these poems and Silvae 5.4, see J. Garthwaite, “Domitian and the court 
poets Martial and Statius," Diss. Cornell 1978, 63-129; cf. Ahl (note 23 above) 28-33. 

29D, Vessey, Statius and the Thebaid (Cambridge 1973) 85. 

SH, E. Butler, Post-Augustan Poetry (Oxford 1909) 229. 

31 Vessey (note 29 above) 32; Butler, loc cit. 
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Statius the way Domitian probably tried to read him, if he ever really 
bothered to look at the Silvae. 

As we have seen, Quintilian suggests that rhetorical attacks on ty- 
rants were quite safe in his day (Domitian’s day), provided that they. 
were couched in figured terms. It was the equestrian or senatorial lead- 
ers in public life whose everyday activities might generate friction with 
the palace who were threatened most,** for they were always the poten- 
tial opposition. A moment of anger, like that of Herodes Atticus’ con- 
frontation with Aurelius, or a moment of incaution, as when Aelius La- 
mia made a few suspicious jokes at the emperor’s expense, or when 
Helvidius Priscus satirized Domitian’s divorce in a play about Paris and 
Oenone (Suetonius, Domitian 10) could be ruinous. It is one thing to 
compare the emperor to Jupiter, as Statius does; it is another to com- 
pare him to Paris. Quintilian’s cardinal rule is that one of the levels of 
meaning must appear complimentary. 

Writers whose public lives placed them close to the hub of power 
did need to be careful. As Tacitus, contrasting the days of Trajan with 
those of Domitian, remarks, we now have the rare time of productivity 
“when you can feel what you want and are allowed to say what you feel,” 
ubi sentire quae velis et quae sentias dicere licet (Histories 1.1). But we 
should beware of taking Tacitus "at his word" just as we should beware 
of taking Polemo at face value. The verdict of extant literature is very 
different. Latin poetry flourished under Domitian. The closest thing to 
epic Trajan's reign has left is his column, and Suetonius, in his Lives of 
the Caesars, never even mentions Trajan's name. The Caesars are 
twelve and end with Domitian. 

First century senatorial writers who fell victim to imperial wrath 
were often arguably political rather than literary casualites — Lucan 
and Seneca, for example. But most poets of the Roman empire were 
political small fry. As Martial notes rather allegorically in Epigrams 
1.22, the rabbit has more reason to be afraid of dogs than of lions. Po- 
ets, like the Thracian critic of Domitian in Suetonius, Domitian 10, 
could be thrown to the dogs. 

Like their counterparts in the nineteenth and twentieth century 
theater, Greek and Roman writers found in figured language a means 
of coping with imposed restrictions, of expressing themselves with rela- 
tive security. The punishment for failure, of course, was more terrible 


5? See my discussion of Statius preface to Szlvae 4 in "From Horace to Statius" 
(note 27 above). 
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for the Roman than che Victorian, but not necessarily worse than for 
the writer caught in su»version by Hitler or Stalin. The mastery of lan- 
guage confers a certain freedom, despite society's repression. That is 
why, the author of Ox the Sublime suggests (44.4), no slave could be- 
come a rhetorician: 600X0v 6& unóéva yiyvecbar pńtopa. We might 
quite appropriately reverse the notion too: no rhetorician becomes a 
slave. The first translation tells us what the situation was in Roman law, 
the second what it was in rhetorical practice. 


FREDERICK AHL 


ConNELL University 





THE ORIGIN OF ETRUSCAN TUSNA (“SWAN”) 


On a large fourth century Etruscan bronze mirror published by E. 
Gerhard in 1867! and re-edited by A. J. Charsekin,? the circular center- 
piece depicts Atunis (Adonis) in the embrace of Turan (Venus). Behind 
Turan’s back is a draped, bejeweled, and winged female figure holding 
an alabastron in one hand and a bodkin in the other, with the name 
Zirna inscribed next to her. On the left, a huge bird emerges from be- 
hind Atunis and cranes its neck above the head.of the somewhat runty 
Atunis so that its beak almost nudges Turan’s tiara. Next to the bird 
stands the name Tusna (see Figure 1). 

The bird is a swan. Named swans are not exactly common; even 
Leda’s and Lohengrin’s birds were que "the Swan." Thus tusna is pre- 
sumably the Etruscan word for "swan.' 

` Words for “swan” are frequently akin to terms for whiteness; collo- 
cations like nzveos cycnos, candidior cycnis (Vergil), and albus olor 
(Ovid) were poetic commonplace, while conversely a niger cycnus to the 
Romans was the quintessential rara avis in terris (Juvenal 6.165). Greek 
KUKVOG itself is cognate with Skt. sukrd- "shiny, white.” Similarly OHG 
albiz and Russian lebed’ “swan” are etymologically akin to Lat. albus 
“white.” There is accordingly some probability that tusria may have to 
do with whiteness. In that case, it perhaps represents a loan from an 
Umbrian *dósno < *lousná, with d < l in the manner of Umbrian 
famerias < *famedias < *famelias besides Oscan famelo, Lat. familia. 
The reverse development d > / is well known (Lat. lingua “tongue,” 
lacruma "tear," levir, "husband's brother," oleo beside odor, solium be- 
side sedeo), and the d: i fluctuation is endemic in areal context (Umbr. 


1 Etruskische Spiegel IV, nr. 822. 

"*?"Etruskische Inschriften in den Museen der UdSSR,” Zur Deutung etruskischer 
Sprachdenkmáler (Frankfurt 1963) 70-81, with plates I- XII. This item (nr. 9, p. 77, and 
plates VI- VII), now in the Hermitage Museum in Leningrad, seems to have badly deteri- 
orated since Gerhard's days, with several of the names of ancillary figures circling the rim 
corroded away. For an unimpaired version and a discussion, see also A. J. Pfiffig, Religio 
etrusca (Graz 1975) 275-77. 

*Calling Tusna along with Zirna merely a “mythological name" (C. de Simone, 
Die griechischen Entlehnungen im Etruskischen, vol. II [Wiesbaden 1970] 100) is hardly 
illuminating. 
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A. J. Pfiffig, Religio etrusca (Graz 1975), Abb. 121, p. 276. 
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tuder: Etr. tular "boundaries"; Gk. 'Oó6uco£óG: 'OAvt£gUG, SGV) : AGOVN, 
XAapópiw00oc:Myc. da;-pu-rzio-jo; Hittite tabarna- :labarna-). This 
*lousna is formally comparable to the early Latin Losna which appears 
on a Praeneste mirror (CIL 1?.549, 14.4095 Poloces Losna Amuces) 
where it designates the moon goddess and linguistically antedates the 
later Luna. In origin *lousna is an early Italic feminine form of the 
Indo-European adjective *lowksno- or *lewksno- "shiny, white” (Avest. 
raox$na-) which has yielded astral terms in several languages (Old Prus- 
sian lauxnos “stars,” Olr. luan < *lowksnos “moon,” OCS luna < 
*lowksna "moon"). The adjective originally qualified a base-word for 
"star" or “moon” (as in Skt. candrá-mas-, literally "bright moon"), be- 
coming subsequently elliptic. In the same way it may have occurred in 
an Italic combination *lousna (avis) (= an Avestan raox$nà v:3) “white 
bird," which, borrowed from Umbrian, had an ephemeral future in 
Etruscan tusna but gave way in Latin to the Greek-origin cyenus (Lucre- 
tius, Cicero; itself partly supplanted by the ornithonym olor [« *elor] 
in Augustan poets and later prose), perhaps for the obvious reason that 
the form which became lina had in the meantime been preempted by 
the outcome of the parallel elliptic collocation *lousna (*mensa) (vel 
sim.), parallel to Gk. *ceAdova (*uńvoā). The root involved, IE *lewk- 
(Gk. Agukóc "white"), shows other traces of an initial | > d change in 
Greco-Italic context (e.g., Hesychius’ 6sukéc: Aapmpóv), perhaps origi- 
nating dissimilatorily in the name ToAvdevKns (< *IIoAvuAgÓKknc; cf. 
Etr. Pul(u)tuke, Pultuce, Old Latin Podlouquei [Lavinium], Poloces 
[Praeneste], Latin Pollux). 

Forms such as tusna, tusnu, tusnu, tusnui, tusnuz, tusnus occur as 
cognomina in Etruscan inscriptions;* whether they have mere homo- 
phonic relevance to the topic of this note or represent a person's name 
meaning "Swan" cannot be determined (but cf. Gk. Kóxvoc? and Rus- 
sian Lebedev). In any event the cluster sn was common and stable in 
Etruscan (rasna, snute), and the language was readily able to accommo- 
date and preserve an early Italic *lowsna > Umbrian *ddsno® > Etr. 


References in M. Pallottino (ed.), Thesaurus Linguae Etruscae I. Indice lessicale 
(Roma 1978) 348, 351, or H. Rix, Das etruskische Cognomen (Wiesbaden 1963) 154. 

*Incidentally occurring on two Etruscan scarabs as Kukne (cf. C. de Simone [note 
3 above] in fn. 3, vol. I, p. 86). 

$ Attested Umbrian has no initials in /-; those that had not become d- appear as v- 
(e.g., Vufiune < *Leudhyon-). There is no example in the Umbrian remnants them- 
selves of word-initial d- < *l-; but the well-documented medial instances and the paral- 
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tusna or tusnu (for phonemic lack of d and o; incidentally *dosno would 
have been written tusna or tusnu in the defective Umbrian alphabet as 
well). : 

Tusna would not be the only example of a borrowed animal name 
in Etruscan: on a fifth century Etruscan carnelian gem (Cabinet des Mé- 
dailles of the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris) the likeness of a suckling 
lioness is accompanied by the legend leu.’ 

Specific borrowings from Umbrian into Etruscan would not be 
limited to the postulated *dasno either: there is, for example, Umbr. 
kletra "litter" which appears as Etr. cletram. Lexical interchange was 
clearly a two-way street. 


Jaan PuHVEL 
UnivzEnsITY oF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES 


lels from the Mediterranean orbit give it strong plausibility. The paucity of the corpus 
does not raise high expectations of finding one (and hence mitigates the e silentio factor); 
after all, despite */- being a common initial phoneme in Italic, the presumably normal 
Umbrian v- < *l- is present only in a handful of attestations (Vufiune, Vuugis, vutu, 
vapere). i 

TCF., e.g., C. de Simone (note 3 above) fn. 3, vol. I, p. 89. Nor is this the only swan 
on Etruscan mirrors: Gerhard's nr. 110 (uninscribed) depicts a young man with an ear- 
ring, loosely draped in a veil-like sheet and holding up a mirror in his left hand, riding 
side-saddle backwards on a very disgruntled-looking swan, with his right arm around the 
swan's twisted neck (see D. Rebuffat-Emmanuel, Le miroir étrusque d'après la collection 
du Cabinet des Médailles [Rome 1973], Plate 56). In the toilet scene of ES 218 (British 
Museum), Turan on the right has a swan peeking out from behind her, besides the dove 
on her left shoulder (see Studs etruschi 48 [1980] 177). 


THE DELETION OF S IN PLAUTUS* 


One of the important phonolegical characteristics distinguishing 
Archaic Latin from Classical Latin is the deletion of word final s in pre- 
consonantal contexts. In Archaic Latin, both in inscriptions and in lit- 
erature, the deletion of s is a prominent feature. In contrast, very few 
instances of the deletion of s can be documented in Classical Latin.! 

Considerable disagreement surrounds the process of s deletion in 
Archaic Latin. On one hand, some scholars maintain that s was deleted 
only after the short vowel o in preconsonantal contexts;? on the other 
hand, some claim that s was deleted after any vowel regardless of quan- 
tity or quality, but only if the following word began with a voiced conso- 
nant.? Such fundamentally different claims about 5 deletion in Archaic 


*1 would like to acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor Brian Joseph and to 
Cathy Jolley for their comments on earlier versions of this paper. 

l Some examples of s deletion cccur in Lucretius. The one example in Catullus (116.8) 
is well known. Even Cicero, who calls the deletion process subrusticum "hickish" (Orator 161), 
uses s deletion a number of times in his translat:on of Aratus! Phaenomena; see W. S. Allen, 
Vox Latina (Cambridge 1965) 37. Diachronical y, the difference between Archaic Latin and 
Classical Latin has been accounted fcr in a number of ways. It has been claimed —by E. H. 
Sturtevant, The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, 2nd ed. (Philadelphia 1940); Allen 
(1965); V. Väänänen, Le Latin Vulgasre des Inscriptions Pompeiennes (Helsinki 1937); E. 
Hamp, “Final -s in Latin," CP 54 (1959) 165-53; and others— that s was reintroduced into 
Classical Latin simply by analogy from prevocak:c position where final s presumably remains. 
(There are, however, a few cases in inscriptions where s appears to be deleted in prevocalic 
contexts.) L. Havet, “L's Latin Caduc,” Etudes Romances dédiées à Gaston Paris (Geneve 
1891), has suggested that s was reintroduced in imitation of poets who used word final s be- 
cause their Greek models did. E. Hamp, “On tke Conditioned Loss and Restitution of Latin 
-s,” in R. J. Campbell, M. C. Wang, and M. G. Golding, eds., Linguistic Studies in Romance 
Languages (Washington, D.C. 1974) 1-7, argues that s was reintroduced for stylistic reasons. I 
have argued, "The Deletion of s in Latin: Its Consequences for Romance," in Philip Baldi, 
ed., Papers from the XII Linguistic Symposium. on Romance Languages (Amsterdam 1983) 
265-277, that the (s:9) variant was a stigmatized feature and that (s:s) was reintroduced in 
order to avoid the use of this stigmatized variant. 

*E. Hamp (note 1 above, 1953); C. Proskauer, Das auslautende -s auf lateinischen 
Inschriften (Strassburg 1909). 

3E. Hamp (note 1 above, 1974); Allen (rote 1 above); G. B. Perini, "Appunti per la 
storia e la preistoria di -s latino," in Dignam Di: a Giampalo Vallot (Padova 1972) 247-84. 
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Latin suggest that the nature of the process itself needs to be reexam- 
ined. 

The exact status of the deletion of final s in varieties of Archaic 
Latin (and in related varieties, e.g., Faliscan) can only be established 
after the corpus of relevant data—the inscriptional and metrical evi- 
dence and the testimony of antiquity— have been taken into consider- 
ation. It is beyond the scope of this paper to review all of these data. 
More modestly, this paper initiates such an undertaking by analyzing 
the metrical data for s deletion from the Roman playwright Plautus. 


The Variable Nature of s Deletion : 


In Plautus the deletion of s is a variable phonological process; that 
is, s is deleted in some contexts, in others it is pronounced. For example, 
Aulularia 18 (iambic senarius): 


- oe == o9 9 y= =  — b 
atque ille vero minu’ minusque impendio 
NY NY 


The metrical requirements of this line are such that the final s of minus 
“less” in foot 3 must be absent and the final s of mznus in foot 4 must be 
present in order to ensure proper scansion. If the final s of mznus (foot 3) 
were present, then foot 3 would consist of a cretic (---) instead of a 
dactyl (--~), a resolution which is unacceptable in iambic senarii. Simi- 
larly, the meter demands the presence of final s in mznus in foot 4. Were 
final s absent in this position an open syllable would result and the foot 
would consist of an unacceptable sequence (~~). 

To represent the fact that word final s may or may not be present, 
the standard variable notation (s) is used. Hudson’s extension of the 
standard notation has also been adopted.* Thus, the variant with s 
present is represented (s:s), while the variant with s deleted is repre- 
sented (s:g). 

The fact that s deletion is a variable process calls for a quantitative 
treatment of the data, using contemporary variationist techniques inso- 
far as they apply.® This study provides a description of the structure of 


^R. A. Hudson, Sociolinguistics (Cambridge 1980) ch. 5. 

5'W. Wolfram and R. Fasold, The Study of Social Dialects in American English (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J. 1974) ch. 6; Hudson (nete 4 above); for additional treazments of variation in 
early texts, see H. Hock, "Retroflexion Rules in Sanskrit," South Asian Languages Analysis 
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the variation (s:s)—(s:¢), indicates the proportion of use of the different 
variants, and describes the effects different environments have on the 
use of the different variants. Finally, since synchronic variation is often 
the vehicle of language change, the diachronic implications of this pro- 
cess are briefly considered. 


Methodological Considerations 


Since metrical texts were the source for the data considered, the 
identification and collection of (s) were dictated by the nature of the 
Latin metrical system.® 

The Latin metrical system is based on the regular alternation of 
long and short syllables. Long syllables are composed of long vowels, 
diphthongs, or short vowels in closed syllables, that is, followed by two 
or more consonants; short syllables are those which contain short vowels 
in open syllables. For the purpose of this study, the lexicon can be di- 
vided into two categories: words which end in the sequence -Vs (e.g., 
vidēs "you see") as opposed to words which end in the sequence -Vs 
(e.g., doctus “learned”). Words which end in the sequence - Vs can be 
eliminated from consideration because the final syllable will remain 
long even if s is deleted. As a result it is impossible to detect the deletion 
of s metrically in these cases.’ Fortunately, this limitation does not inval- 
idate the identification and-collection of (s) by scansion. Inscriptional 
evidence suggests that s was deleted primarily after short vowels, not 


(1976) 49-62 (for Sanskrit); Sven-Tage Teodorsson, "Phonological Variation in Classical Attic 
and the Development of Koine,” Glotta 57 (1979) 61-75 (for Classical Greek); T. E. Toon, 
“Lexical Diffusion in Old English,” in D. Farkas, W. Jacobsen, and K. W, Todrys, eds., Pa- 
pers from the Parasession on the Lexicon (Chicago 1978) 357-64 (for Old English); and Wan- 
ner and J. D. Cravens, "Early Intervocalic Voicing in Tuscan,” in E. C. Traugott, R. Lahrum, 
and S. Shepard, eds., Current Issues in Lingutstic Theory, vol. 14 (Amsterdam 1980) 339-345 
(for Tuscan). 

5 For a lengthy discussion of the methodological problems involved in the analysis of (s) 
in Plautus, see R. Wallace, The Variable Deletion of Final -s in Plautus, thesis (Columbus 
1981). 

"While it is impossible to detect instances of s deletion after long vowels by meter, there 
is some orthographic evidence to suggest that s was deleted in this context. However, s deletion 
in this context is restricted to six lexical items (see Wallace [note 6 above] 29-30) and then only 
if the clitic ne follows, Since this study is concerned with the detection of (s) by metrical means, 
this orthographic variation is not discussed. For the evidence on (s) in the context -V__i#ne, the 
reader is referred to Wallace (note 6 above). 
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after long ones. For those words whose final sequence is - Vs, it is possible 
to detect (s) providing the following word begins with a consonant be- 
' cause the deletion of s results in a short syllable, the retention of s in a 
long syllable. 

Not only is metrical identification of (s) restricted to certain lexical 
items, it is also restriczed to certain positions in a given verse type. For 
each type of verse, the positions where (s) could be detected would be 
relatively straightforward if the Latin metrical system were inflexible — 
for example, if every trochaic septenarius consisted invariably of se- 
quences of trochees (—-). Were this the case, the identification of (s:9) 
and (s:s) would be simple indeed. In a trochaic septenarius, for exam- 
ple, a word like doctus would necessarily be counted as an instance of (s) 
with the variant (s:¢) in initial position if the following word began with 
a consonant. Unfortunately the detection process is more complex, due 
to the series of resolutions (metrical substitutions) possible for any given 
verse type. Trochaic septenarii allow the first five feet to be resolved in 
any of three ways: with an anapest (~~-); a dactyl (-~~), or a spondee 
(- -). As a result, it is much more difficult ta detect instances of (s). For 
a word such as doctus, (s) can be identified in three positions: if it begins 
the sixth foot, which is almost invariably trochaic, or if the final syllable 
of this word is the second syllable of a dactyl or the first syllable of an 
anapest. 

In sum then, (s:5) is detected only in those words that end in the 
sequence -Vs and tha: occur in the context (#)#C when the meter de- 
mands a short syllable. Similarly, (s:s) is detected only in words that end 
in the sequence - Vs and occur in the context (#)#C when the meter de- 
mands a long syllable 

Because the identification of (s) is restricted to certain positions 
metrically, the nature of the variable (s) is slightly different from typical 
phonological variablez.$ Usually the rate of occurrence for a given vari- 
able in a text is discussed in terms of how many times a particular vari- 
ant occurred as opposed to how many times it might have occurred. But 
it is impossible to discuss the variable (s) in these terms since the meter 
automatically determ.nes the variant that must appear. As a result it 
can only be assumed chat detection of variants by scansion will yield a 
representative indicat:on of the actual percentage of s deletion. In addi- 


8w, Labov, Sociolinzuistic Pctterns (Philadelphia 1972) esp. ch. 1; Hudson (note 4 
above); J. K. Chambers and P. Trudgill, Dialectology (Cambridge 1980) esp. chs. 4-6; Wolf- 
ram and Fasold (note 5 abore). f 
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tion, most contemporary studies of structured variation attempt to de- 
scribe the effects different conditioning factors have on the frequency 
with which a particular variant occurs, that is, which factors favor the 
occurrence of a particular variant and which factors disfavor the occur- 
rence of a particular variant. Since the occurrence of the variants of (s) 
in a text is determined by metrical consideration, any discussion of the 
probability of a variant occurring in a particular environment is out of 
the question. Nevertheless, this does not prevent discovery of which en- 
vironmental factors favor or disfavor s deletion. It is assumed that those 
environments which disfavor s deletion will show lesser rates of deletion. 


Results 


From the 20 texts of Plautus, 1,828 instances of the variable (s) 
were collected.? The variant (s:¢) was positively identified in 1,058 
cases, while the (s:s) variant was identified in 770 cases. In Plautus, 
word final s was deleted in preconsonantal contexts at a rate of 57.9%. 

Five factors, four linguistic and one extralinguistic, were discov- 
ered which significantly inhibited or promoted the deletion of 5: 

1. whether or not final s was preceded by a morpheme boundary; 

2. lexical context, the identity of the word whieh contains final s; 

3. frequency; 

4. the nature of the following boundary, whether final s was fol- 
lowed by a word, enclitic, or sentence boundary; and 

5. style, whether formal or casual. 

These factors are considered in order. 


Preceding Boundary 


The question of the influence of a preceding grammatical bound- 
ary on the deletion of 5 is complicated considerably by the problem of 


° The only Plautine text excluded from analysis is the Vidularia. It is simply too frag- 
mentary to be useful. 

V 1n addition to the factors cited in section 4, the following factors were checked for 
possible influence on the deletion of s: polymorphemic vs. monomorphemic words; voiced vs. 
voiceless consonants in the following environment; the articulatory features of consonants; 
and the quality of the preceding vowel. The last three factors had no effect on the deletion 
process (see Wallace [note 6 above] for discussion). The first factor is essentially a function of 
lexical identity and frequency, since the words which occur most frequently with (s) are the 
monomorphemic ones. 
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determining morphological boundaries in a number of verb and noun 
classes. Should o-stem nouns, for example, have a boundary before 
or after the o? Is s2-uos "slave" to be divided morphologically as 
/serw + os/ or /serwo-- s/? The same question can be asked of z-stem 
nouns, mixed stems and the like. There is no easy solution to this 
problem, and one will not be attempted here. Instead, a traditional ap- 
proach to these questions has been taken, and morphological bound- 
aries have been assigred as they are assigned in such Latin grammars 
and Allen and Greenough. 

By adopting this solution the only examples of (s) with a + (mor- 
pheme) boundary preceding final s are the second singular active verbal 
forms, for example, ducis “you lead" /duki + s/, facis “you make” /faki  s/, 
and so on. There are 115 second singular verbal forms with (s), only 34 
of which contain the variant (s:¢). The (s:s) variant occurs in 81 cases. 
Thus, the rate of deletion is 29.6% when a morpheme boundary pre- 
cedes word final s. Since this rate of deletion is considerably lower than 
the general rate of s Geletion, it is safe to conclude that the presence of a 
morpheme boundary inhibits the deletion of s. 


Lexical Identity 


There were 276 lexical items in Plautus which contained at least 1 
instance of the variakle (s). T'hese items were grouped into categories 
along two parameters: frequency of occurrence with (s) and frequency 
of deletion of s. Only those items which occurred with 5 or more in- 
stances of (s) were serapled in an attempt to ensure representative be- 
havior on the part of each word. Fifty-two words attest five or more oc- 
currences of (s). 

When the rate of deletion of these items was compared, it was 
found that they could be ranked (Table 1) according to rate of deletion. 
Some lexical items delete s at a greater rate than others. It was impos- 
sible, however, to account for these differences in rate of deletion in 
terms of phonologiczl or syntactic differences between words. This sug- 
gests that the rate of deletion of s may vary from word to word according 
to what the word is and not according to its phonological or syntactic 
properties; that is, sore words favor the deletion of s more than others. 


Frequency 


Careful consideration of Table 1 not only indicates that deletion 
of s is more sensitive to some lexical items than others, it also indicates 
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Tablel. Frequency of s-deletion in words with more than five instances of (s) 


Word (s:g) (s) % of deletion 
deus 9 9 100 
genus 7 7 100 
suos 5 5 100 
quibus 44 45 97.8 
nimis 94 97 96.9 
prius 112 117 95.7 
tribus 12 13 92.3 
tuos 48 53 90.6 
bonus 9 10 90 
meus 71 79 89.9 
magis 112 126 88.9 
minus 48 54 88.9 
sumus 16 18 88.9 
satis 84 95 88.4 
opus . 24 28 85.7 
fors ` 5 6 83.4 
moribus 4 5 80 
Venus 11 14 78.5 
Iovis 6 8 75 
scelus 8 11 72.7 
erus 37 52 71.1 
vetus 4 6 66.7 
eris 5 8 62.5 
malus 6 10 60: 
ratus 3 5 60 
salvos 3 5 60 
nullus 3 6 50 
usus 4 8 50 
omnibus 9 20 45 
probus 3 7 42.8 
filius 5 12 41.7 
facis 9 22 40.9 
agis 4 10 40 
animus 2 5 40 
estis 3 8 37.5 
quoius 3 8 33.3 
ipsus 2 6 33.3 
potis 2 8 25 
servos 2 9 22.2 
amoris 1 5 20 
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Table 1. Continued. 


Word (s:Ø) (s) % of deletion 
hostibus 1 5 20 
intus 8 18 16.7 
mulieris 1 6 16.7 
eius 1 7 14.8 
iratus 1 7 14.3 
huius 2 16 12.5 
quis 1 29 9.4 
is 1 59 1.2 
aedibus — 11 0 
amplius — 7 0 
natus — 7 0 
uxoris — 6 .0 


that it is sensitive to those lexical items which occur more frequently 
wit (s). In terms of frequency of occurrence with (s), 9 out of the top 12 
words (see Table 2) have a deletion rate of over 70%, and.the group as a 
whole has a deletion rate of 79.895. For the next 12 lexical items (see 
Table 2), only 5 words have a deletion rate of 70% and the deletion rate 
for the group as a whole is 52.5%, a difference of nearly 30%. This 
clearly indicates that the deletion of s is, in part at least, a function of 
frequency. Note, however, that s deletion is not purely a function of 
frequency. Some lexical items, such as aedibus dative/ablative plural 
"buildings," hurus genitive singular of hic "this," intus "within," zs 
"this," quis “who?,” and so on, do occur frequently but have a low rate 
of deletion. Others, scch as deus "god," suos reflexive pronoun, occur 
rat3er infrequently and have a high rate of deletion. 


FoHowing Boundary 


As was mentioned earlier, it is possible to distinguish three types of 
boundary following s: enclitic, word, and sentence. There is an enor- 
mous difference in the frequency of occurrence of (s) before a word 
boundary as opposed to an enclitic or sentence boundary. While (s) oc- 
curs 1,695 times at a word boundary, it occurs just 47 times at an en- 
clitic boundary and 8€ times at a sentence boundary. Moreover, there is 
a significant statistical difference in the rate of deletion before each type 
of 5oundary: 60.8% (1,030 (s:¢) vs. 665 (s:s)) before a word boundary, 
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Table 2. Lexical items arranged according to frequency of (s) 





Word (s:g) (s) 26 of deletion 
magis 112 126 88.9 
prius 112 117 95.7 
nimis 94 97 96.9 
satis 84 95 88.4 
meus 71 79 89.9 
is 1 59 1.2 
minus 48 54 88.9 
tuos 48 53 90.6 
erus 37 52 71.1 
quibus 44 45 97.8 
quis 1 29 3.4 
facis 9 22 40.9 
omnibus 9 20 45 
intus 3 18 16.7 
sumus 16 18 88.9 
huius 2 16 12.5 
Venus 11 14 78.5 
tribus 12 13 92.3 
filius 5 12 41.7 
scelus 8 11 72.7 
aedibus 0 11 0 
agis 4 10 40 
bonus 9 10 90 
malus 6 10 60 


42.6% (20 (s:¢) vs. 27 (s:s)) before an enclitic boundary, and 23.3% (20 
(s:¢) vs. 66 (s:s)) before a sentence boundary. This suggests that the de- 
letion of s is disfavored when an enclitic or sentence boundary follows 
and, in case of a following sentence boundary, heavily disfavored. 


Style 


Typically the texts of Plautus are divided into classes according to 
meter.!! The first class consists only cf those verses composed in iambic 


11 For a discussion of the phonostylistics o (s) in Plautus, see R. Wallace, "A Note on 
the Phonostylistics of Latin: (s) in Plaucus," Glctta 60 (1982) 120-24; W. 'T. MacCary and 
M. M. Willcock, Critical Text of the Czsina of Plautus (Cambridge 1976) app. 1. 
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senarii, the so-called “spoken” verses. The second class is called cantzca. 
This class is further subdivided into “recitative” and “sung,” depending 
again on meter. The "-ecitative" verses are those composed in any long 
sequence (septenarii and octonarii and the like) of iambs, trochees, or 
anapests; the "sung" "erses zre those composed in shorter sequences 
(e.g., dimeters) of iam»s, trochees, or anapests, in bacchiacs or cretics, 
in Aeolic measures, or combinations of these. 

"Spoken" style (kereafter Style I) and “recitative” style (Style IT) 
were grouped together for the purposes of analysis because, again ac- 
cording to typical descriptions, these two types closely resemble each 
other, the only difference being that "recitative" has musical accompa- 
niment.!? When the corpus of data was analyzed according to style, a 
significant difference vas found in the rate of deletion between Styles I 
and II and the "sung" style (Style ITI) (see Table 3). The deletion rate in 
Styles I and II was found to be 60.2%, whereas in Style III the deletion 
rate was 43.995. From this difference in rate of deletion, it is possible to 
conclude that deletior of s is sensitive to stylistic differences and that 
Style III, the "sung" style, disfavors the deletion of s. 


The Variable Rule in Plautus 


Since deletion depends, to a large degree, on lexical identity (see 
p. 218), itis not practical to attempt a formal statement of the process; I 
will give instead an informal summary of the effects of environmental 
factors on the process. 

There appear to be at least three factors which inhibit the deletion 
of s: a preceding morpheme boundary, a following enclitic or sentence 


Table 3. Deletion of s according to style 





Style (s:3) (s:s) (s) 96 of deletion 
Styles I and II 9453 623 1,566 60.2 
Style III 115 147 262 43.9 


12 Apparently there is little difference in linguistic formality between Style I and Style 
II. This is what is suggested by comparison of the s deletion rates for beth styles: Style I, 450 
(s), 264 (s:g), 58.7% rate of 3Jeletion; Style II, 1,116 (s), 679 (s:a), 60.8% rate of deletion. 
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boundary, and Style III. Two factors appear to favor the deletion of s: 
the nature of the lexical item containing (s) and the frequency of the 
lexical item containing (s). Thus, the deletion of s in Archaic Latin is 
not categorical or near-categorical, as is often assumed, but variable. 
The evidence from Plautus suggests that the proportion of use of the 
different variants was about 3 to 2 in favor of (s:¢). 


Evidence for Lexical Diffusion 


By far the most compelling conditioning effect on the deletion of 5 
Is lexical context. As mentioned earlier, when a list of the individual 
words containing (s) was compiled ard the score for each word (see Ta- 
ble 1) calculated, it was found to be impossible to account for the gross 
differences in the occurrence of (s:¢) in a word by that word's phonolog- 
ical or syntactic properties. For examole, all of the following words con- 
sist of an adjective stem plus the nominative singular masculine inflec- 
tional ending -us: bonus "swell," iratus "angry," malus "bad," natus 
“born,” nullus “none,” probus “trusty.” Nevertheless, the rate of dele- 
tion for each lexical item is radically different: bonus 90% (9/10), zra- 
tus 14.3% (1/7), malus 60% (6/10), natus 0% (0/7), nullus 50% (3/6), 
probus 42.8% (3/7). Similarly, all of the following words consist of a 
noun stem plus the nominative singular ending -us and yet the rate of 
deletion between them varies considerably: animus 40% (2/5), deus 
"god" 100% (9/9), erus "master" 71.1% (31/52), filius "son" 41.7% 
(5/12), servos "slave" 22.2% (2/9). These examples clearly show that 
the probability of the (s:¢) variant occurring in a word depends on what 
the word is and not on the word's phonological or syntactic properties. 

The pattern of variation illustrated in the words cited above and in 
those cited. in Table 1 is of interest because similar patterns have been 
found in recent sociolinguistic studies. The pattern of variation for the 
variable (^) in Belfast is representative.!? 

In a study of the Belfast vernacular, the vowel in words like pull, 
full, put, and took was found to vary between [A] (e.g., cut) and [u] 
(higher than but close to RP [v]). When this variable was analyzed, dif- 


18 R, Maclaren, “The variable (A), a relic form with social correlates," Belfast Working 
Papers in Language and Linguistics 1 (2976) 45-68; J. Milroy, “Lexical alternation and diffu- 
sion in vernacular speech," Belfast Working Papers in Language and Linguistics 3 (1978) 
101-14. 
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ferences were found in the probability of a variant occurring from one 
word to another although there were no phonological or syntactic dif- 
ferences.!* This particular pattern of variation, lexical differences be- 
twesn contexts, is said -o provide support for the notion of lexical diffu- 
sior..!5 A given sound change is said to spread gradually through the 
lexicon, affecting some words before others and affecting some words to 
a g-eater degree than others. Since the [A] pronunciation in Belfast is 
an innovation and since this innovation has affected different lexical 
iteras to different extents, the innovation is assumed to be gradually 
spreading through the lexicon. Similarly, in Archaic Latin the pronun- 
ciation (s:4) is an inncvation, and Table 1 shows that different lexical 
items have been affec-ed to different degrees. Thus, it is plausible to 
suggest that the variation between (s:¢) and (s:s) in Plautus is indicative 
of a sound change in 5rogress, and that the sound change is diffusing 
through the lexicon. 

Existing evidence also indicates that the innovation is not spread- 
ing through the lexicon randomly. Since the lexical items affected most 
are those with a high irequency of occurrence, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that the innovation is more likely to spread to items which occur 
frequently; since there is a phonological constraint against the deletion 
of : when a morpheme boundary precedes, it is reasonable to propose 
thet the innovation is more likely to spread to lexical items which do not 
have a morpheme boundary immediately preceding final 5; and finally, 
sinze there is a tendency for s deletion to be inhibited when a clitic or 
sertence boundary follows, it might be suggested that the innovation is 
mcre likely to spread. to items which occur more frequently before a 
word boundary. Whether there is any way to verify these claims empiri- 
cally is doubtful, but they are consistent with the data, and they do sug- 
gest that the progression of the sound change through the lexicon is not 
en-irely aimless, a fincing which is in keeping with one of the character- 
istics of lexical diffusion discussed by Kiparsky.!* 


14 Hudson (note 4 above) 169, table 5.4. 

15W. S-Y. Wang, “Competing sound changes as a cause of residue," Language 45 
(1959) 9-25; W. S. Y. Wang and C. Chen, "Implementation of phonological change: The 
Shvang-feng Chinese case," Proceedings of the Annual Regional Meeting of the Chicago Lin- 
guttic Society 6 (Chicago 1970) 552-59; M. Chen and H-I. Hsieh, “The time variable in pho- 
nobgical change," Journal o* Linguistics 7 (1971) 1-13; M. Chen and W., S-Y. Wang, "Sound 
change: Actuation and impementation,” Language 51 (1975) 255-81. 

16p, Kiparsky, “Concluding remarks,” in E. C. Traugott, R. Labrum, and S. Shepard, 
eds, Current Issues in Linguistic Theory, vol. 14 (Amsterdam 1980) 409-17. 
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Some insight into the original locus of diffusion may be gained by 
considering constructions like prius quam. Since these two items occur 
in construction together with considerable frequency, it is reasonable to 
assume that the deletion of s originated in constructions such as these. 
prius quam provides a fairly compelling case. The final s of prius is de- 
leted 112 times. Over 50% of the cases of deletion occur when prius is in 
construction with quam. There are 70 instances of prius quam in con- 
struction and in 64 instances (92.6%) the s of prius is deleted. One rea- 
sonable way to explain the high percentage of deletion in this phrase is. 
to suppose that the sound change originated in constructions like this 
one, became more frequent in these constructions, perhaps became 
nearly categorical in these constructions, and then gradually began to 
affect the lexical item in question in other contexts. 


Concluding Remarks 


On the basis of the preceding discussion the following conclusions 
are offered. Synchronically, the deletion of s in Plautus is a variable 
phonological process. The process is constrained in the following con- 
texts: when a morpheme boundary precedes; when a sentence or en- 
clitic boundary follows; and when the style is "sung," that is, more for- 
mal. The deletion process is favored by certain lexical items, 
particularly those that occur most frequently in preconsonantal con- 
texts. Diachronically, the variable (s) in Plautus illustrates sound 
change by lexical diffusion along the axes of lexical identity and fre- 
quency of occurrence. 


: Rex WALLACE 
Onto Strate University 
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ANDREW LINTOTT. Violence, Civil Strife and Revolution in the Classical City. 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1982. Pp. 289. $25.00. 


Despite Thucydides’ emphasis on the stasis in Corcyra at the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian War and the importance of this phenomenon in all of Greek 
history, no modern study has previously singled out stasis as a theme for detailed 
analysis. Andrew Lintott, author of Violence in Republican Rome (Oxford 
1968), has sought to fill that void in this compact and rather difficult book. 
Lintott's study begins with an all too brief chapter on violence in archaic Greek 
society. This may, in fact, be the best part of the book and in it Lintott presents 
some interesting discussions of blood vengeance, community defense (in re- 
sponse to boe), and popular justice. In this section Lintott ranges widely, from 
the Homeric poems, to Aristophanes, to the world of the Hottentott, but his 
arguments are succinct and to the point, and the reader follows them with ease 
and anticipation. After this point, however, the book becomes more difficult to 
read and occasionally quite confusing. 

Stasis, in the classical sense, is generally first associated with the economic 
difficulties of the aristocratic age and the rise of the first tyrants. Lintott, how- 
ever, questions any essential connection between the tyrants and either the hop- 
lites or the poor, and he stresses the relatively low level of political violence that 
was necessary to effect change in che early pols: “if the majority of the hoplite 
class were favourable or even neutral in their attitude to a tyrant, this was suffi- 
cient.... Few men were needed in immature city-states to make a coup...” 
(p. 42). In Athens, Lintott accepts the traditional view of Solon as prostates tou 
demou, but he sees stasss as essentially an aristocratic activity: "it is personal 
and based on an aristocratic sense of honour" (p. 52). In this early period Lin- 
tott notes considerable variation from city to city — thus, in Ionia the plutocrats 
feared Persian power and came to an accommodation with the poor, while in 
Magna Graecia the struggle between rich and poor was particularly violent. In 
Sparta, by contrast, the celebrated absence of stasis is to be explained by the 
secrecy by which the government was conducted and the ban on money, which 
made conspiracy difficult. 

In the classical period, the character of stasis changed considerably. First, 
most states developed law codes and regular government institutions; second, 
the enfranchisement of large numbers of citizens led to greater political con- 
sciousness among the common people; and third, foreign intervention came to 
play a dominant role in the stimulation of staszs. Indeed, Lintott follows Thucy- 
dides in seeing imperialism as the foremost issue cf the age and the dominant 
cause of stasis in the fifth century. In Lintott's view Sparta tock the lead in this 
process, followed later by Athens and then Thebes. Athens, of course, was not 
motivated by egalitarian principles and it "did not treat the common people 
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allied to it as partners: rather, it was their ‘big brother,’ whose dealings were 
largely with their dunato? ...” (p. 103). 

In post-Periclean Athens Lintott sees a considerable escalation of fac- 
tional conflict, instigated in part by the growth of semi-political associations 
(hetairoi). Thus, the oligarchic revolutions of 411 and 405 and the political 
confusion of the last years of the war are not ascribed to class antagonism but to 
political struggle among the aristocracy. As for the motives of the oligarchy, 
Lintott concludes that it is probably impossible to distinguish between ideologi- 
cal conviction and private ambition since these were probably inseparable in 
the mind of the participant. 

In the fourth century there was apparently an increase in public violence 
and many scholars see this as the result of growing distance between the rich 
and the poor in the cities of Greece. Lintott, however, questions both of these 
conclusions, saying that the increase in violence may be only apparent and that 
the greater participation of the common people in violence was a result of their 
politicization: the demos saw the results of the oligarchic revolutions of the late 
fifth century. 

Overall, this book is a thorough survey of the events and the issues in- 
volved in the study of violence and revolution in the Greek polis. It is primarily a 
narrative history and the reader will find here an account of most of the details 
which led to the most famous outbreaks of political violence in the Greek world. 
Unfortunately, the book does not contribute much that is new and it does not go 
substantially beyond its narrative focus. Only with difficulty can the reader dis- 
entangle analytic sections from the mass of narrative detail. That effort is fre- 
quently worthwhile: for example the discussion in the first chapter and the most 
interesting treatment of the absence of "self-help" in the Greek folis (as op- 
posed, for example, to Rome, where self-help remained an important part of 
the legal structure at least to the end of the Republic). 

What is perhaps most irritating bout this book is the absence of any 
clear-cut conceptual frame: Lintott does not always define his terms and he 
does not tell the reader exactly what he proposes to do and how he will go about 
doing it. For example, throughout the bcok Lintott naturally contrasts the aris- 
tocracy (or oligarchy) with the demos anc the common people, but he makes no 
attempt to define those terms and, altkough his discussion suggests that the 
composition of the demos underwent considerable change, this has little place 
in the analytic frame. More seriously, recent scholarship has suggested strong 
reservations about the nature of the aristocracy and the demos and the defini- 
tion of these terms over time, e.g.. Ronald P. Legon, Demos and Stasis: Studies 
in the Factional Politics of Classical Greece (diss. Cornell University 1966) and 
Walter Donlan, The Aristocratic Ideal m Ancient Greece (Lawrence, Kansas 
1980). Lintott may not agree with all of the conclusions of these two scholars, 
but he should at least consider them, especially since many of the arguments are 
set forth in a series of articles that are ezsy to find. 

Lintott's view is almost entirely political and it is not surprising that he 
concludes that stasis was political in motivation and that it was primarily a 
struggle among the aristocracy. In this regard, one might invite comparison 
with G.E.M. de Ste. Croix, The Class Struggle in the Ancient Greek World 
(London 1981); both books approach their subject from a doctrinaire point of 
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view, although de Ste. Croix at least takes considerable care to define his terms 
and to consider the view of the opposing side. Lintott does no: give the reader a 
real opportunity to consider an approach other than his own and through most 
of the text he does not let on that social and economic considerations may have 
been thought, by some, to have played a role in the events he describes. 

It is true that toward the end of the book Lintott addresses the question of 
why the classical Greek city did not witness class-oriented viclence of the mod- 
ern kind. In the first place, he says, there can have been no class conflict be- 
cause there was no free labor market where individuals (men) “could confront 
one another as employers and employees. ... What the poor eventually came to 
desire was not so much a change in the system but a fresh start in the shape of 
cancellation of debts or reassignation of land” (p. 257). Secondly, Lintott points 
to the “greater social coherence of the city-state ... and probably also the 
persistence of some patron-client relations between the dunatoi and the 
demos..." (p. 259). Now, some of these points are certainly well taken and the 
importance of factors encouraging vertical integration in Greek society should 
not be underestimated. But Lintott probably goes too far by suggesting that 
both the city proletariat and the rural peasantry were "reconciled to their bet- 
ters by membership of a political community, which gave the poor some, even if 
indirect, constitutional access to the levers of power" (p. 261). This would seem 
to be so much wishful (or romantic) thinking and not at all confirmed by the 
level of political violence and “class” hatred attested by Thucydides and the 
other sources. 

Perhaps more seriously, Lintott does not argue his case throughout the 
book. Rather, at a number of points he notes that there is "no evidence" for 
social or economic motivation in the domestic violence of the Greek state. Cer- 
tainly, our sources are primarily "political" (in the sense that they look primar- 
ily for political motivation), although they too see economic concerns especially 
in the late archaic period and during the fifth century (e.g. the demos’ desire 
for wealth at the time of the Sicilian expedition). In the end, of course, Lintott's 
conclusions may be correct; certainly he is to be applauded for his refusal to use 
jargon and his insistence on the peculiarity of the individual historical event. 
But his case would be stronger had he addressed the issues more clearly and 
directly and faced the problem that the sources cannot always be trusted to 
represent faithfully the motives of protagonists involved in factional violence. 

In conclusion, this is an important book on an important topic in Greek 
history. It is only to be regretted that the author did not cast his net more widely 
and deal more fully with some of the fundamental issues the study of violence 
must necessarily involve. 


TIMOTHY E. GREGORY 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


GORDON WILLIAMS. Technique and Ideas in the Aeneid. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1983. Pp. x + 301. $27.50. 


In this expansive, searching addition to his notable critiques of Latin lit- 
erature, Professor Williams turns to the Aeneid, attending chiefly to the epic's 
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narrative art. He divides his inquiry into two main segments, each with several 
subdivisions. The first is devoted to figures of thought that aid in the structur- 
ing of the story line (W. maintains as an essential principle that only from care- 
ful analysis of the means of communication can the ends be judiciously 
weighed). Part two, entitled “The Point of View," explores ways by which the 
narrator impresses, frequently by indirection, a personal stamp on his subject 
matter and orients the reader toward proper evaluation. 

In the initial segment W. examines Virgil's concept of fate as a means for 
anticipating nearer events within the epic plot and for peering toward a further 
historical distance, all the while standingfor, and revealing, the workings of the 
human psyche. For W. the gods are concepts figural for what motivates mortal 
action, for man’s conscience, for the process of events that ultimately consti- 
tutes fate. Divine machinery serves regularly as trope for the poet’s voice (i.e., 
the author's point of view). In essence Virgil’s gods mirror Epicurean divinities, 
a “fiction of the poet, a synecdoche of human attempts to explain an essentially 
hostile universe...” (213). 

Among other categories of figuration, W. analyzes the power of the simile 
to invigorate its setting, the anticipation of ideas by which one context previews 
another, the use of ring composition wh2re a later moment fulfills an earlier, 
and the interpenetration of themes for mutual enhancement. W. interprets — 
correctly and with a series of helpful exempla — Virgil’s reshaping of his poetic 
past, especially the work of Homer and Apollonius Rhodius, as a primary exe- 
getic guide. For instance, we gain insight into the narrator's notions of moral 
behavior in the heat of action by comparing Zeus’ comment on Hector’s folly in 
provoking Achilles (Il. 17.198-208) witk the ethic of moderation the Aeneid 
narrator preaches in his own voice at 10.501-5 (87-88). Irony, too, is a signifi- 
cant factor in such revelations, as in the misconceived equation Turnus and his 
colleague Latins occasionally make of themselves to the Greeks at Troy. 

'The second segment opens with a discussion of poetic fantasies that inter- 
connect tbe story line with ideas and values contemporary with the poet and of 
the many reverberations of future Rome in Aeneas' doings, especially in the 
four major passages in books 1, 6, 8 and 12 where the poet's own world is looked 
at ?n extenso through speech and ecphrasis. This imaging of Roman history, 
predominantly that of the Augustan age, is in turn "subsumed within the 
greater field of the human condition" (162). In search of "the poet's voice," the 
felt presence of the narrator, W. looks agzin at Virgil's use of simile as an instru- 
ment of authorial involvement, proclaiming objectivity or urging a particular 
subjective bias. After further consideration of apostrophe, of variations on the 
epitaph and on direct intervention as vehicles for authorial comment, W. offers 
more general observations on "Pessimism and Poetics," "Moral Ambiguities" 
and on ideas, such as a yearning for peace, that pervade the epic. 

I have summarized extensively to g-ve some intimation of the richness of 
material W. explores. The counter-arguraents which his book will elicit, and I 
predict that they will be numerous, will Ee but a measure of its forceful stand- 
points and presentation. I would like to cevote the remainder of this review to 
two of many areas that scholars will probe: W.'s treatment of the end of the 
epic, as Aeneas kills Turnus, and his interpretation of individual similes. 

First, the ending. Already at page 92 we read that, judging by the way 
each hero is depicted, there is a "moral dilemma on both sides" (true) and that 
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“it may be easier to feel sympathy for the sudden blinding rage of Aeneas than 
for Turnus’ pleading” (debatable). Aeneas has a “basic instinct for clemency” 
(225) that makes him hesitate, but the belt of Pallas on Turnus "accidentally" 
reminds him of his duty ro avenge the former's death and therefore of the need 
to sacrifice his antagonis-. In punishing Turnus he shows his anger yet "it is not 
anger for himself but for someone else" (224). 

W. prepares the reader for this perspective carefully throughout the book 
and polemicizes against zhose who do not concur with it. He would have been 
more persuasive had he raised, and discussed, major arguments against it. 
There is, for example, the question of clementia. “Clemency should be shown 
only where it is deservec" (208, paraphrasing Augustus RG 3.2 on the after- 
math of foreign, not civil, conflict). Anchises, at the end of his disquisition to 
his son in book 6, employing the apostrophe Romane and commanding leni- 
ency for the defeated, war against the arrogant, "addresses himself not to 
Aeneas but specifically t» Romans..." (208). But W. is at pains elsewhere to 
see a "direct connexion -etween the course that Aeneas feels destined to follow 
and the greatness of the age of Augustus” (146). The thrust of his father's 
speech is to unite Aeneas with his future (Romanos tuos) and to visualize both 
himself and his son as pert of a composite race with Aeneas its prime initiator 
(cf. 6.806-7). Austin (om 6.851) is on the mark: "Anchises now speaks not to 
Aeneas alone but to eaca future Roman exhorting each to his duty." Aeneas’ 
final act should depend not on instinct but on confirmed duty, based on pietas. 

According to W. tne "themes of punishment and vengeance are made to 
coincide" as Aeneas performs his final deed. Turnus' crime (223, n. 15) is not 
that he killed Pallas but that he forced Latinus to take up arma impra (in itself a 
dubious shifting of responsibility). But if such is the case why need Pallas be 
mentioned at all? If Palas and Turnus' scelus are unconnected, then Aeneas’ 
excuse for his final deed is perverse (it has been strongly argued that proud 
Turnus' public humiliation is punishment enough in any case). W. defends 
Aeneas’ supposedly selfless anger ("The only way a good man can go into battle 
and kill is by having furer and zva aroused in him" [222]) without documenta- 
tion from Virgil for the interdependence of goodness, fury and anger. He omits 
mention that saevus dol»r, scarcely an altruistic abstraction as we learn from 
the narrator's portrait of Juno at 1.25, is a formidable ally along with furiae, to 
this energetic duo. In fa-t ‘ra ard furor are at odds with pietas from the epic's 
start (re. Juno and Aeneas at 1.10-11, furor and pietas in the paradigmatic 
initial simile, 150-51, ard, most succinct, the definition of Furor as impius, at 
294). Moreover, if vengeance for Pallas and Evander is Aeneas' primary motiva- 
tion, what has become »f the ethics of restraint and of the non-violent, un- 
heroic essence of pietas which W. has often called to our attention as guiding 
principle (e.g., 111 ff., :17)? . 

His treatment of scme of the Aene?d’s most famous similes reveals at once 
the virtues and the limitetions of W. as critic. Of many enlightening details, one 
could mention W.'s tracing of the “movement of ideas" in the context of book 7 
derived from 376-84 (63, the pawerful use of atrum at 12.450 (168), Poenorum 
as an important "autho-ial detail" at 12.4 (172). Yet, in spite of his spirited 
discussion, W. by no means proves that the falling leaves in the tree simile at 
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4.441-46 are equivalent to Aeneas' tears or that the spinner-weaver who serves 
as metaphor for Vulcan at 8.407-15 is a widow (the uses of conzunx in book 8 
tell against this view as does the imitation by Valerius Flaccus at Arg. 2.137 ff.). 
I do not sense humor (189) in the ant simile at 4.401-7, nor do I find anything 
"gentle" (161) about the plucking of the flower in the comparison of Pallas to a 
virgineo demessum pollice florem (11.68). These are Virgil's only uses of de- 
meto and pollex and present a careful change from his model at Catullus 62.43 
(tenui carptus ungui). For the first time in Latin demeto must be translated 
"nip" or "pluck," but the reader experiences as well the expected meaning 
"mow down" (cf. Cat. 64.354), a meaning whose bluntness is enhanced by the 
replacement of the trimmer's fingernail by her thumb. 

Sometimes W. does not allow a simile its full potential. At 11.492-7 
Virgil, varying Iliad 6.506-11 where the freshly accoutered Paris is subject, 
likens Turnus to a stallion freed from his stable and heading for his favorite 
haunts. We easily identify the two heroes, one fighting for Helen, the other (in 
his mind at least) for Lavinia. That Homer uses the same simile later of Hector 
(15.263-8) is an “unwelcome” surprise (83), Yet Turnus has aspects of this Tro- 
jan about him as well. He is arming and his armor now must contain Pallas' 
sword-belt (another of Virgil's ways in book 11 of recalling the death scene of 
Pallas). Virgil's ancient reader would remember what happens to Hector once 
he is panoplied as Patroclus. 

On occasion, when a simile obstructs his general thesis, W. will deflect its 
implications. As Aeneas storms over the battlefield after the killing of Pallas, 
the narrator compares him to the giant Aegaeon, raging against Jupiter with 
one hundred arms and hands. Recent critics consider Virgil here commenting 
on Aeneas' barbarity. W. contends the opposite. Because "the reader can be 
trusted to have grasped the poet's conception of Aeneas by now" (180), the sim- 
ile must be interpreted as exemplifying the viewpoint of the terrified Latins. 
But, when we remember that Aeneas has just seized eight captives to serve as 
human sacrifice and slain at least eleven people, of whom one is a priest and two 
pray abjectly for mercy, Virgil may in fact be telling us something unpalatable 
but veracious about his hero. 

All in all W.'s interpretation of the Aeneid is a wide-ranging addition to 
Virgilian bibliography, often informative, often provoking dissent, always chal- 
lenging. Unfortunately the book's production exhibits a degree of carelessness 
unwonted from a distinguished scholar published by an eminent press. Looking 
at the translations alone: on 62, "among her people" is bracketed though it 
translates per medios; 88, &u poca is not translated; 98, 9.146-7 are Englished 
but not quoted in the Latin; 133, mzserabile visu is present in the Latin but not 
translated; 160, fet gemztus is quoted but not translated; 174, equo is omitted 
from the translation; 270, 2.196-7 are translated but not quoted in the Latin. 
The utility of the volume is enhanced by a detailed list of passages quoted and 
by a full, helpful index. 


MICHAEL C. J. PUTNAM 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 
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A. L. F. River, COLIN SMITH. Tre Place-names of Roman Britain. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press and Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 
1979. Pp. xviii + 526. $10C. | 


This joint endeavour by a Romance philologist and a Romano-British 
expert with a long interest in maps and place-names arose from the discovery 
that they were working on similar lines. If at first glance there is an impression 
of two books in one, this stems not from the dual authorship but from the 
lengthy gazetteer of all known Romano-British place names which forms the 
second half of the book (pp. 237-514), while the first consists of continuous 
chapters. In fact the two parts ar2 integrally connected, since exempla from the 
gazetteer are needed to illustrate arguments made in the earlier section. Tech- 
nical material is not, however, thereby simply relegated to the back, for many a 
detailed treatment appears in the earlier chapters, as witness the route by route 
survey of the British section of the Antonine Itinerary, or the many specific 
philological or textual points which are raised. In short, this is no book for the 
faint-hearted: neither is it purely a work of reference, for the discussion bears 
on issues such as the Latinity of Roman Britain and the nature of the maps 
available in the Roman world. After an introduction, one chapter apiece is de- 
voted to the various categories cf material—the literary authorities, Ptolemy, 
itineraries, the Ravenna Casmographer, the Notitia Dignitatum and finally in- 
scriptions. Throughout, a knowledge of Latin is normally taken for granted 
(though the literary authorities of chapter 2 are translated), but translations 
(or, for descriptive place-names, Latin equivalents) are given for Greek. A thor- 
ough grounding i in Roman Britan and its geography, or in the relevant branch 
of philology, is obviously desirable. 

After a brief Forschungsgzschichte which, among other things, s stresses 
the preeminence of the 16th-certury William Camden in early provincial Ro- 
man studies, the introductory chapter deals with che languages of Roman Brit- 
ain. Although intended primar-ly in relationship to place-names, this is the 
most general and non-technical section of the book, effectively presenting the 
wider conclusions in a manner interesting and comprehensible to non-experts. 
Occasionally, specific references are lacking (on p. 14 the “best modern opin- 
ion" in Gaul must be that of P.-M. Duval in La we quotidienne en Gaule pen- 
dant la patx romaine [Paris 1952]) or misleading (p. 15 n. 2, where consultation 
of Ellis Evans, Gaulish Personal Names [Oxford 1967] 116-17 will show that it is 
Taximagulus, not Tasciovanus, which may mean "slave of Taxis"). The au- 
thors (here mostly Smith) argue persuasively for a large measure of very varied 
bilingualism, for the possibility of a written British Celtic and for a vigorous late 
Roman literary (as opposed. to spoken) Latin which was then re-inforced by the 
church. The energy which this imputes to what has been termed “sub-Roman” 
Christianity corresponds with tbe picture recently drawn by Charles Thomas, 
Christianity in Roman Britain tc A.D. 500 (London/ Berkeley 1981)— as the au- 
thors certainly knew. In seeing a Vulgar Latin of Roman Britain, as opposed to 
a more specifically "British" Latin, they are at odds with the great doyen of 
Roman-British philological studies, Kenneth Jackson: while amply acknowl- 
edging their general debt to him, they point to the vastly increased amount of 
epigraphical evidence now available for a Latin written by people well below 
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the social summit. The place-names of Britain (apart from the comparative 
lack of names terminating in -acum) have naturally much in common with 
those of Gaul. Purely Latin names, despite military occupation, are few, the 
vast majority being either Latin/Celtic compounds or names of purely British 
origin (Celtic or sometimes pre-Celtic); these then did in a sense become Latin, 
and thereafter underwent Latin rather than Celtic sound changes. As in Gaul, 
new Roman foundations (including fort sites) were usually given native names: 
some, e.g., Novio-magus, are at least appropriate to new settlements, others, 
e.g., Durnovaria, not obviously so. Among the large body of purely British 
names, references to geographical features (especially water) and to human 
habitation predominate. Finally, the introduction offers a useful if inevitably 
more technical analysis of the sources of error, or of legitimate variants, in 
place-names, and the problems of distinguishing one from the other, given that 
scribes both ancient and medieval, normally ignorant of the material, were in- 
volved. Reference might have been made here to the problems of reproducing 
Scottish Gaelic place-names in English orthography, and to the many absurdi- 
ties that resulted: this would have strengthened the point that a high degree of 
logical consistency is not really to be expected. This chapter might also have 
been the place for some conclusions on the nature of ancient maps, a topic 
broached several times but nowhere summarized, though who is better 
equipped than Rivet? 

The following six chapters (the first three primarily by Rivet, the others 
by Smith) have a common format. After discussion of the nature of the docu- 
ments, the type of information they afford, their sources and their problems, 
whole sections of or excerpts from the ancient texts are reproduced, with fur- 
ther detailed commentary. This sometimes makes for heavy going, though 
there are numerous tidbits of curious knowledge to delight the attuned 
reader— a possible reference in Plutarch to western Scotland's feared Corryvre- 
chan whirlpool (more might have been made, by contrast, with the same au- 
thor's information, in Caesar 23.2, that many ancients denied the very existence 
of Britain), or the fact that some place-names derived from that curious 18th- 
century invention, the spurious Richard of Cirencester, were only expunged 
from Ordnance Survey maps after World War II. Problems are squarely faced, 
the latest improved texts and commentaries taken into account (though we still 
find a reference on p. 53 to Suidas for the Suda) and, as a result, some previous 
identifications or emendations rejected. Among these are the variant Tanaus 
(Tyne) for Taus (Tay) in Tacitus Agricola 22.1, Pausanias' puzzling "Genunian 
region" (which a defective textual tradition seems to have moved to Britain 
from Raetia) and various "ghost" names produced by the over-trusting Col- 
lingwood and Richmond from the garbled text of the Ravenna Cosmographer. 
To explain the curious distortion of Scotland by Ptolemy, Rivet follows Tier- 
ney's suggestion that it derived from Eratosthenes, and that no astronomical 
data were to hand for Britain. The upshot is that Orrea (Horrea) Classis is to 
be sought north of the Tay and Pinnata Castra near the river Findhorn, while 
the legionary fortress at Inchtuthill was Victoria (after the 20th legion); this 
shift north of several places is certainly consistent with recent archaeological 
discoveries. 

In the section on itineraries (mostly the Antonine, since the Peutinger 
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Takle is sadly truncated for Britzin), Rivet discusses the sources of error, espe- 
cially the quite regular shortfall cf the mileages given. It might be noted that if 
the so-called milliarium Tongrense actually stood near its find-spot (just outside 
a medieval city-gate of Tongereni, it might support the idea that distances were 
measured from the city limits, though not necessarily the rather vague concept 
of a“‘town-zone” (pp. 158-54). Tne pressing into service by Smith of the Notitia 
Digaitatum is accomplished with a brief and notably sane survey of the prob- 
lems of its date and purpcse, and a warning against expecting too high a degree 
of logicality (since it was not used for any practical army purposes). Relevant 
inscziptions, apart from the Rudge cup and Amiens patera with their references 
to forts on Hadrian's Wall, are few. The argument attributing the generally 
small number of Romano-Britisk inscriptions to the lack of town walls built in 
the late third or early fourth century should not however be pressed too far— 
inscziptions from Metz and Reims are mostly from cemeteries, and Trier had no 
walb of that period. 

The Gazetteer gives full discussion of etymologies as well as identifications, 
andis a fascinating mine bf information (on Gaul as well as Britain), not all of it 
unpublished but only here made conveniently available. To pick a few random 
examples: archaeology and philclogy combine to suggest that the Roman fort 
Blatobulgium (Birrens) raay have been called "flour-sack" after its granaries; 
the name Brocolitia probably refers to pointed rocks (but are there any?) or 
(more likely) heather, although ' brock" for badger comes from a British root; 
the well known element Venta defies explanation (see under Bannaventa, 
p. 265), and Pliny's famcus tale :hat Italian Beneventum was originally Male- 
ventum is exposed as mere amateur etymologising. In the Appendix on doubtful 
names, the reviewer has ar last discovered the reason for the curious name Bertha 
appiüied to a roman fort in Perthshire (it is a 14th-century invention). 

In the introduction, Smith engagingly admits that the etymology of 
place-names is at best learned guesswork, and that some of today's best guesses 
may be no closer, though usually less entertainingly fantastic, than those of 
anc:ent or early modern :cholars. But even if schclarship moves on, as it must, 
this-modestly authoritative book is assured of a permanent place. Many poten- 
tial readers, it is true, wil prefer to consult it in libraries rather than buy it for 
their own shelves, a fact that is presumably reflected in the high price. But for 
devotees (professional or amateur) of ancient maps or toponymy, it is treasure 
trove, as to all scholars concerned with the interplay between Latin and Celtic 
in the northern provinces. Certainly, to anyone who happens to be tired of the 
150 page book-with-a-thesis, it promises absorbing (but also interruptable) 
reading, and may even have the person not well versed in Jonathan Swift (see p. 
105: reaching for a dictionary of quotations. This is a book in the very finest, 
relatively timeless antiquarian tradition, in which very real erudition and wit 
are aappily combined with an earnest endeavour to reach the limits of currently 
establishable truth. 


TE. M. WIGHTMAN 
MCMASTER UNIVERSITY 
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HELENE P. FoLey, Editor. Reflections of Women in Antiquity. New York, 
London and Paris, Gordon and Breach, 1981. Pp. 420. Cloth, $39.50. 


In A Room of One's Own (1929) Virginia Woolf described her research 
for a lecture she was preparing for the Arts Society on women and fiction. She 
began at the British Museum, she writes. “... for if truth is not to be found on 
the shelves of the British Museum, where I asked myself, picking up a notebook 
and pencil, is truth?" On the shelves were many books about women — most of 
them, she notes, written by angry professors, and most of them dealing with the 
time of Shakespeare and later. Even today she would be likely to begin her re- 
search with Shakespeare: a large gap still exists where the books on women in 
antiquity should be. The gap is slowly being filled, however, and Reflections of 
Women in Antiquity is an excellent sampling of today's work in this field. 

Virginia Woolf also noted the inconsistency between the significance of 
women as a spur to the imagination (as portrayed in Shakespeare, for example) 
and the insignificance of women in actual life (as depicted in historical docu- 
ments). It is a major strength of this volame that its contributors demonstrate 
their awareness of this inconsistency, anc that they are both careful in their use 
of evidence and tentative in their conclusions. Carefulness, however, does not 
mean stodginess, and the reader of Refiections will be pleasantly surprised at 
the use of new methodologies and at new ways of looking at familiar texts. 

The fifteen papers selected for this volume represent, according to Foley, 
the two main types of methodolagy used for the study of women in antiquity 
today. One approach, adopted by most cf the contributors, is the careful study 
of ancient poetic texts for insights about the place of women in the Greco- 
Roman world. Included in this group aze studies of the polarities in Iliad VI 
(Arthur), Sappho's "romantization of the erotic impulse" (Stigers), Sappho's 
language and "the double-consciousness of women” (Winkler), Attic drama 
as a historical source (Foley), Aristophanes’ Thesmophoriazusae as a “dialogue 
between tragedy and comedy” (Zeitlin), Theocritus’ Idylls 2 and 15 and the 
“call to complacency about the status of real women” (Griffiths), Asclepiades’ 
female characters as respectable women rather than prostitutes (Cameron), 
and Virgil’s treatment of Aeneas’ relationships with women (Perkell). 

The remaining papers adopt the second liné of research and represent the 
critical analysis of various types of evidence for the economic, social and legal 
position of women in antiquity. Topics examined in these papers are the eco- 
nomic and social position of women in Mycenaean Greece (Billigmeier and 
Turner), the role of women in “establishing and maintaining social order" in 
Herodotus (Dewald), the evidence for th» literacy of Greek women (Cole), the 
economic and legal position of women in Roman Egypt (Pomeroy), the role of 
women in Etruscan Italy (Bonfante), th» influence of women in the cultural 
and political life of Republican Rome (Carp), and the evidence for adultery at 
Rome (Richlin). 

'The book's major drawback is the vast expanse of time represented in its 
contributions. A single book including papers on topics from the Bronze Age to 
the fourth century A.D. obviously cannot cover any historical period or literary 
genre in depth. The Hellenist will be disappointed that only three papers deal 
with the Classical Period, and Latin scholars that only three papers deal pri- 
marily with Roman women and Latin sources. Nevertheless, these excellent pa- 
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pers present the reader — oth specialist and non-specialist alike — with an over- 
view of the state of the r2:earch in this field, and provide a stimulus for further 
wor&. Foley and the other contributors are to be commended for a valuable 
add tion to our limited knowledge of women in antiquity. 


JEAN GARLAND 
VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE AND STATE UNIVERSITY 


J. Caceres, Editor. Euripidis Fabulae ii. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1981. 
James Dicate. Studies ar the Text of Euripides: Supplices, Electra, Heracles, 
Troades, Iphigenia in Tauris, Ion. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1981. 


A new Oxford text of Euripides has been needed for a long time, Murray’s 
being quirky even for its day. Now James Diggle is at work on a replacement and 
has ziven us, as his first installment, a new edition of Murrav’s second volume 
together with a volume cf discussions of individual passages. (The reason for 
beginning with the second volume is that five of the six plays in it depend on a 
sing-e manuscript and the sixth on only three. We need not, therefore, wait for 
thes» plays upon the extensive investigation of mss. necessary for the majority of 
the plays in volumes i and iii.) D's text is based on the conclusions of Turyn and 
Zunzz: that for the "alphabetic" plays P is a copy of L; that Demetrius Triclinius 
mace two sets of corrections in L, the earlier set based on a ms. or mss., the later 
on Lis own conjectures; that these two sets can be distinguished by ink color; 
that P was copied from L after the first but before the second set and provides 
us with readings obliterated by Triclinius' subsequent corrections; and, further, 
that for Tro., in addition to V and P, a third ms. Q is an independent witness 
for ines 1-610. 

The fresh collation of L only rarely produces anything new (e.g., at El. 
568 where, however, D's preferred reading may be a mere slip by L), and the 
number of places where O alone preserves the truth is small (the two most im- 
portant, Tro. 238 and 442, were already noted by Murray). What makes this 
editon a great advance over its predecessor is D's patient hard work. In the 
textual discussions in Studies and in the earlier articles of his to which he refers 
the reader, D spares himself no pains to determine exactly how regular or 
anomalous any given mze-rical, lexical, grammatical, or stylistic phenomenon 
is. As a result, future editors of tragedy will turn to his discussions of, for exam- 
ple, correption confused with elision (Sup. 60-62), Óg for Mote in Euripides 
(Sup. 201-4), trimeters w thout caesura (Sup. 699}, the distribution of opikpóg 
and uipóc (HF 508), repetition of a single word of the preceding speaker in an 
indiznant question (HF 556-57), as well as other discussions mentioned below. 
D has a good grasp of th» enormous secondary literature on the text. To this 
material he brings a considerable fertility in producing his own conjectures and 
a soser and independert judgment capable of distinguishing — whether in his 
own work or that of earlier scholars — what is of permanent value. Available 
space allows me to illustrate these virtues from only three of the six plays. Here 
are some of the textual -aanges and discussions worthy of mention. 
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El. 1 the obelus is deserved: 102 & Kirchhoff: 115-16 "Ayapéuvovoc 
[kobpa] Seidler kat p Etuxte Hermann: 135 è pro xóv6e Hermann: 186-87 a 
valuable note on prodelision in lyric: 209 Quyàc natpiov Seidler: 216-17 a good 
defense of épectious, illuminating the stage action: 238 6nwc Elmsley, with a 
discussion of the idioms Eye nús tivog and elvai mov twos: 244 ti 6^ að cob 
Seidler: 277 the obelus is deserved: 353 tiva nopevovtes Reiske: 360 del. Bar- 
rett: 368-72 Reeve's deletion mentioned in app. crit.: 373-79 del. Wilamowitz: 
396-400 Reeve's deletion mentioned in app. crit.: 426-27 D's discussion shows 
the superiority of Schaefer's yvóun xéont to Stobaeus! yvóuns néow: 434 
yopevpata Diggle: 460 rg6íA0i5 «opugüv Herwerden: 484 0nvátov (xav Dig- 
gle: 568 repunctuated, with ppovetc (L**) for ppovijic: 582 Vitelli's lacuna after 
this verse is adopted: 619 tău’ obv (Weil): 659 not Diggle, &ys Jortin: 776 
Kawòç Kvicala: 864 indede Diggle: 921-24 Hartung's deletion mentioned in 
app. crit.: 955 répac Weil: 1045 Diggle's supposition of a lacuna after this verse 
is convincing: 1126 6gxátnv osúývnv Musgrave: 1107-8 post 1131 trai. Weil: 
1152 ox£tus Diggle: 1209 taxdpav Seidler: 1234 Baivovot Hartung: 1263 
yrigou ... O&otc Tucker: 1330 viktog Diggle. 

Tro. 59 o6 Wecklein: 60 «avqoXopuévnvy Elmsley, with discussion of pe- 
riphrasis as the equivalent of a transitive verb: 99 86épnv (1) Musgrave: 101 
&voyou Nauck: 119 émoto’ Musgrave: 150 &ie&pet6opnévou Herwerden: 166 
&Eoppitecd” Headlam: 198 tava’ àv ... é&&oiátjow; Wilamowitz: 332 ydpevp’ 
dvaye, nóða oóv Diggle: 335 Bóaocov Diggle: 416 Ttnodunv Naber: 417 cod 
Hermann: 474 fj èv tpavvoc Elmsley: 514 dioov obv Burges and Seidler: 533 
neókav odpet av Dobree: 546 d&eipov dua Diggle: 592 81 06” Seidler: 598 
IIpi&p Qt Musgrave: 634-35 del. Dindorf: 638 obelized: 695 ym Burges: 742- 
43 del. Nauck: 745-48 West’s highly attractive deletion mentioned in app. 
crit.: 809 dtiGdpevoc Jackson: 862-63 del. Herwerden: 918 del. Paley: 975 ob 
Hartung: 1059 aioyíovgc Hermann (cf. S. Phil. 906 for the rare moral use ap- 
plied to people): 1069 Zo. Wilamowitz: 1140 del. Herwerden: 1177 otéyw Dig- 
gle: 1252 v Porson: 1257 tove&’ Lenting. 

Ion 1 ò yadxKéorow obpavóv votoic "AtAac Page's suppletion of a la- 
cunose quotation in Philodemus: 51 Herwerden's deletion is mentioned in the 
app. crit.: 98-99 £bgnpiot Camper, prac [t] Hermann: 190 tã’ Dobree: 237 
ante h. u. lac. indic. Lloyd-Jones: 300 botepst Badham 324-25 post 329 trai. 
Herwerden: 355-56 post 858 trai. Diggle: 382 Eva 8' äv eòtvyñ Heath: 475 kap- 
nopopor Diggle: 507 Aóycv Badham: 521 etv Triclinius: 528 &uoi L3: 537 
&AAwv Dobree: 578-81 del. Diggle: 583 t’ Dindorf: 609 tij¢ ouuqopüc Diggle: 
692 1Aéke Diggle, téyvav Schoemann: 700-1 zxóog v ... pwt Diggle: 711 
6gwóv Diggle: 712 véov Hartung: 737 maAai@v ... adtox8dvav Jackson: 743 
nepwupspric oríBoc Diggle: 830-31 del. Dindorf: 844-58 del. Diggle: 899 822. 
tav ov cic £0váv Buchholtz: 905 ob 8& (xai) Diggle: 911 @@¢ Wilamowitz: 
922 károg Kirchhoff: 925 ofktov Nauck: 932 'xOgivat Dobree: 959 nic [87]; 
Matthiae: 1085 (11) Wakefield: 1065 Xauróv Scaliger: 1108 ante h. u. lac. in- 
dic. Badham: 1117 del. Kvicala: 1275-78 del. Diggle: 1300-3 post 1295 trai. 
Nauck: 1343 6 0£óc [o] . . . 56po1g (07? Badham, useful discussion of synizesis: 
1406 8óX« Jacobs: 1410 nàoxác Jacobs: 1434 okómn£Aog èbnvéykato 
Stephanus et Scaliger: 1562 kopitn ’¢ post Lenting et Reiske Diggle: 1581 £v 
oov Hermann. 
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Now let me menticn a few disagreements and suggestions. El. 59: the 
transposition of this verse to follow 56 is not an improvement. 59 looks like a 
second purpose to the act:on of 56, not a second purposive action. It also inter- 
rupts the connection between 56 and 57. The sense is best rendered by apdapév 
(Schafer), though the corruption would be hard to explain. The obelus seems 
called for. 498: D ought tc consider Jackson's objections (Marg. Scen., pp. 89 £.) 
to ócufjit Katiipss. 518-14: Mau's excision, seconded by Fraenkel, deserved 
mention. 

The by now standard assignment of speakers in 671-84, first proposed by 
Kvicala but already the-e in germ in the editio princeps of Victorius, is mere 
Spielerei and should be abandoned in favor of the ms. attributions. The argu- 
ments for change (see Denniston) are nugatory: 676 may mean "Grant these 
men [Orestes, Senex] the right to avenge a father" and can belong to Electra as 
assigned by L. In 679, “these your dear children" are unproblematic in Orestes’ 
mouth, where L puts then. In 672 we need not accept Fix's olktipé y’, which 
would require a change cf speaker. (The only close parallels to this kind of in- 
terruption of a prayer alter an initial vocative are comic anyway. See Ar. Pax 
446 and 452 with Platnauer's notes and Denniston, GP, p. 137.) Read Dobree’s 
oiktipov. (For the alternation of present and aorist imperatives, cf. Hip. 473- 
74 and Barrett's note.) The arguments against change are weighty: first, while 
names of speakers have 10 ms. authority, changes of speaker do. In all the 
places in our passage (673, 674, 676, 677, 684) where the wording either com- 
pels or strongly suggests a change of speaker, the tradition indicates such a 
change. The previous 53 lines have been in stichomythy, with all but one 
change accurately marked (L omits the paragraphos at 630). How, in view of 
this general level of accuracy, can we believe that eight paragraphoi have disap- 
peared in the short space of our passage? Second, there is no parallel for the 
kind of prayer Kvicala izragines, where one speaker gives one vocative, the sec- 
ond speaker a second, the third supplies an imperative, and so on. The parallel 
supplication in Cho. 479-509 shows what normal practice is. There is good rea- 
son, then, to retain the mas. attributions, including 684 as given to Electra (the 
unmodified natńp fits her better anyway) and no change of speaker at 685. 

This leads to a smole solution to the problems of 684-93, where Broad- 
head's transposition of €£3 to follow 684 and Nauck's deletion of 685-89, both 
accepted by D, are unnecessary. Read Seidler's ktavetv in 685, delete 688-92, 
and all is well: 


HX. nave’, of8’, dxover ráðs natip: otetyew 8' åkuń, 684 
Kal cot xpogovó npóc 148’ AiyiaGov Ktaveiv, 685 
Óg el naAa8e c ntõpa Oaváociiov neoñ, 
téðvnka Kaya nőé ue Gcav A£ye. 687 
Op. navi’ olSa. HA. npóc tað’ &v6pa ylyvecbai oe xp. ` 693 
bysic 56 por, “Uvakeg, KTÀ. 694 


(In 685, mpdg táð’ is prospective, "in view of what I am about to say," and 
anticipates the c claus= of 686-37. In 693, it is retrospective.) In 693 Orestes’ 
navi’ oióa (“you need sar no more") shows that he understands Electra's 687 as 
an oblique threat of suicide, a threat she feels the need to spell out only to the 
Chorus in 695-98, not to 3er brother. (The author of 688-89 is not appreciative 
of this reticence nor impatient of the redundancy his addition introduces.) In 
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reply, Electra draws the consequences fo- Orestes: be brave. (D, p. 38, attempts 
to legislate against this antzlabe but on zhe basis of too narrow a formulation. 
The fact is that isolated antzlabe occurs, as at Sup. 513, HF 531, Ion 803, and it 
is doubtful that it was important to E whether the division occurred after -the 
third, or after some other, element.) Then she addresses the women of the Cho- 
rus, telling them to give her a signal of the outcome by shouting to her as she sits 
within, sword at the ready. That 688 is spurious is shown by Jackson, Marg. 
Scaen., p. 235. That 690-92 are is shown by the following: their author appears 
to have misunderstood 694-95 as a reference to a shout of gladness or grief from 
within the house (given by whom?) rather than as a signal; dAo0AUgeta1 nav 
opa suggests a whole palace rejoicing end is ridiculously applied to a humble 
cottage; the tense of OvitoKovtos is false (will they give over mourning when 
Orestes expires?); and it is absurd to regard the joy at his victory or the mourn- 
ing for his defeat by “the whole housekold” as a motive for Orestes’ bravery 
worth mentioning in the next breath after, or instead of, the suicide of his sister. 
The phrasing tadta coi Aéyo / peig 6€ is not adequately defended as charac- 
teristically Euripidean by Diggle's examples (p. 39), in all of which the contrast 
is made within a single line. 

959-66: The assumption of a lacuna before or after 966 is necessitated 
only by the traditional but needless rejection of L's speaker indications at 959 
and 962-65. The reasons for these changes (see Denniston) are not weighty. 
There is no need to assume that Orestes cannot speak the words oqayíjc má- 
potðe (961) because his nerve is already Failing. On the contrary, it is only the 
sight of his mother later that unnerves him (968-69: yap = yes, for). Noris 964 a 
"horrified dwelling on the maternal tie" (Denniston) but rather typical sticho- 
mythic padding. Against change: first, Orestes is the natural one to give orders 
to his slaves. His siev, likewise, is a proper resumption of the business at hand 
after the harangue of Electra, for which he himself had given permission. Sec- 
ond, only Electra can identify Clytaemnestra in 964 since Orestes has not seen 
her since he was a baby. The only change desirable is Kirchhoff's transposition 
of 965 and 966. Orestes assents to the id»ntification of the mother he does not 
know on the basis of her splendid finery (for this use of Kai jv; see Denniston, 
GP, p. 353). Electra then remarks that she has come nicely into the trap. 
Orestes’ hesitation follows directly on the sight of her. 1272: Reiske's &cviféc 
would improve sense and rhythm alike. 1292-1307: In a forthcoming note I 
argue that Victorius assignment of 1292-93 and 1298-1300 to the Chorus, 
Orelli's uocapaic in 1294, and Arnolct’s transposition, seconded by Win- 
nington-Ingram, of 1295-97 to follow 1802, all adopted by D, are not only un- 
necessary but positively ruinous. 

Tro. 71: Nauck's koù 8gív' seems ir.tolerably flat. 95-97: D's treatment of 
these lines is unsatisfactory, as I show in a note forthcoming in CQ. Blomfield's 
8é for te gives the required sense: "Tha: mortal is a fool who sacks cities but 
who, when he has given to desolation the temples and the tombs, shrines of the 
departed, perishes later himself." The folly of such men does not consist in sack- 
ing cities, which does not fall under divine condemnation either in this play or 
elsewhere, but in the fact that after conspicuous success they meet by their own 
subsequent mistake (here the slight to Athena) with conspicuous failure. 114: 
There are three reasons why we require a paroemiac here and why therefore 
Hermann's vÕT’ £v oteppotot tafieioa is correct. First, elision at sentence-end 
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coinciding with the end of an anapaestic metron or verse is quite rare (e.g., 
Sup. 1233). In our passage the elision is introduced by emendation. Second, 
the pause created by catalexis is desirable before the oio of 115: cf. Hip. 207 
and 1369. Third, the passage is symmetrical: 6 full dimeters plus paroemiac, 3 
full dimeters plus paroermiac, 3 full dimeters plus paroemiac, and 6 full dime- 
ters plus paroemiac. 308: Bothe's and Seidler's gépe gives the correct meter here 
(two dochmii), but the line should be repunctuated: dveye, mapexe pao: pépe 
o£po, pAgyw. For péps with the first-person subjunctive, see 1282 and LSJ s.v. 
IX.2. 703: Musurus' of is dubious as I doubt that one will find a parallel in E for 
an article standing all >ut bare at the end of one line with the noun and its other 
modifiers in the next. Read iv’ ñ note and P's ¿£ oð in 704: "so that he may 
someday be the source from whom sons begotten might settle Troy again." For 
the potential optative without äv in a relative clause, cf. A. Ag. 620. 888: Not 
even the most anthropocentric sophist would identify the power that governs 
the world with the mind of mortals, and Bpotoic, a suggestion I remember 
reading somewhere but cannot now locate, is all but inevitable. 1171-72: D's 
"fort. corrupti" should read “aut valde corrupti aut interpolati.” 

Ion 258: Against L Dindorfs noiov tatpóc, attractive as restoring to Ion 
the questions, What is your country? Who is your father? and What is your 
name? to be answered b7 Creusa botepov npótepov ‘Ounpixds, D cites the 
frequency of tig with words for parent and of notos with nátga, y06v, and the 
like. This is impressive, t3ough two passages where Ónoioc is used with urtup 
(Ion 574 and 803) are evidence on the other side, and D's attempt to explain 
them away is not convincing. A more important piece of evidence on the other 
side is that in all the places where E uses givat or negvkévar with an ablatival 
genitive, with or withcut a preposition (Held. 325, 509, Hip. 448, Sup. 842, El. 
673 [Barnes], IT 4, Ien £0, 318, 778, Pho. 9, 11, Or. 11, 17, 22, Ba. 989, fr. 
360.8, 520.3, 739.1, £39.9), the genitive is never a place and. in all but two of 
these (Sup. 842, fr. 839.9) it is a person. This speaks strongly in favor of Din- 
dorf. Mention should also be made of Murray's nutpóc, yfj 6^ in 261. 374-77: 
Several phrases here Lave a Euripidean ring, and a motive for interpolation is 
hard to discover. There zre grounds for suspicion, but the square brackets are 
not fully justified. For a defense, a reinterpretation with minor emendations, 
see TAPA 109 (1979) 112-15. 390: The suggestions of Sander, Seidler, and H. 
Müller, reported in D's apparatus, ali labor under an almost certainly fatal ob- 
jection: E does not elsewhere contract any form of £üv by synizesis. Of the sug- 
gestions reported by Wecklein, only Badham's àAX' aivécot pév deserves to 
have any future. 589-90: Several people have realized that abróx60ovac ought 
to be predicative and onl» kìstvàç attributive, yet previous attempts to make it 
so, such as Wakefield's «moi nag aù., are unconvincing. The obelus may be 
called for, yet perhaps the truth lies somewhere in the direction of eivai 16806 
Éct' aù., with uü00c Éct' being displaced by its gloss pao. and the meter 
thoughtlessly repaired. Then in 590 I would read koüx: "Men say that famous 
Athens is autochthonous and no imported race." 598: Herwerden’s óvteg 
cogot, adopted by D, is wrong. This conjecture makes Ion’s second class of 
Athenians Svvapevot waich cannot mean “men of ability" but only “[politi- 
cally] powerful” (see LSJ s.v. I.1), the very thing they decline to be. It also cre- 
ates grammatical difficu ties since the three nominatives modifying the subject 
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of oxedvdovovw now stand in no discernible relation. Why should copoi have an 
ÓvteG and xpnotoí none? L's reading is correct and it means “All those who, 
being well-born and having the means to become philosophers, do not rush into 
politics, etc." Only thus can we explain the connection among being "good," 
having the ability to be "wise," and an inactive life. At the same time, I believe 
595-606 to be spurious: see TA PA 109 (1979) 116-24 and now GRBS 23 (1982) 
31-50, esp. 35-36 and nn. 15, 29, 40, and 53. 1405: Whitman's explanation of 


_ this line (CP 59 [1964] 257-58), with P's ye and L's Aóyon in 1406 has a good 


chance of being right. 
Misprints at Jon 60, 1280, and 1583. 


Davip Kovacs 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
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late mythographers. Even when ethos and opportunity are duly re- 
garded, such conjectures have a rather small chance of being right, for 
our knowledge of the tradition is too defective; Wilamowitz’ notion of 
the Catalogue, now tested against the real article, shows how much can 
be done by a master, and at the same time how much is quite beyond 
reach. Yet these quaims are not so important. The main objection is 
that the Erysichthon story, like any Greek myth, is not to be explained 
in terms of literary ar-ifice, of poetic fancy and learned variation. Even 
if every link in the chain of literary succession were assured, the signifi- 
cance of the story would still escape us. Consider the following points. 
The principals cf the story are strange and shifting. The famished 
offender may be either Erysichthon or Triopas, who is otherwise Ery- 
sichthon's father; and Aethon, ostensibly a surname of Erysichthon, 
must be another independent figure. Moreover, a somewhat similar role 
outside the Erysichthon story falls to Phorbas, said to be either son or 
father of Triopas. The destitute Erysichthon is supported by his daugh- 
ter Mestra, who procures endless bride-gifts; but Erysichthon himself is 
also represented as a lad who lives with his parents and is reduced at last 
to begging at the crossroads. There are conflicting local ties. The setting 
of Erysichthon’s or of Triopas’ misfortune is invariably Thessaly, save in 
the earliest version of all, where it is Athens; Erysichthon as a native of 
Athens evokes the Athenian genos Erysichthonidae. Although Triopas 
‘and Phorbas are enrolled in Thessalian and also in Argive genealogy, 
the town and sanctuary Triopium near Cnidus has first claim to 
Triopas, and Phorbas belongs to Rhodes, more precisely to a festival of 
Ialysus. Other deities besides Demeter are concerned in the story. Mes- 
tra is abducted by Poseidon and like other favourites of his is rewarded 
with magic powers. A.pollo is worshipped at Triopium and is served by 
the genos Erysichthonidae; he also stands behind Phorbas on Rhodes. 
It is perfectly frtile to say that such details as these—the various 
persons, places, and deities— are invented or altered by poets and histo- 
rians to suit their own purposes. The details obviously come from real 
life, from the most constant and glaring aspect of life in the ancient 
world, namely public ritual. Most Greek myths are inspired by ritual 
(and ignorance of ritual vitiates most of modern theorizing about the 
myths). In the present case we have not one myth, but a pattern of 
myths, and their source must be a pattern of rites occurring at different 
places— at Triopium, on Rhodes, and at Athens. Only Triopium can 
explain the name and nature of Triopas; Phorbas' adventure on Rhodes 
is expressly labelled in our sources as a ritual aztzon; Erysichthon's Athe- 
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nian milieu happens to be very fully documented. For Aethon direct 
evidence fails, but a case can be argued for the type of ritual, and a 
guess can be made about the setting. Places as far apart as Athens and 
Triopium have contributed to the Erysichthon story because they share 
certain rites. W. Burkert, to whom we owe a number of profound stud- 
ies of myth and ritual, has suggested that our story arises from ritual 
begging in the service of Demeter.? We shall see that ritual begging is 
indeed a large part of it, but begging in the service of Apollo, not Deme- 
ter, much the best-known form. Thus an old and popular story reflects 
an old and prevalent rite. 


Triopas and Triopium 


Triopas appears in the story almost as constantly as Erysichthon 
himself. From the Catalogue onwards Erysichthon's father, wherever 
named, is Triopas ([Hes.] fr. 43a.3, 43b; Call. H. Cer. 30-31, etc.; Ov. 
Met. 8.751, cf. 872), except in Hellanicus, who made Myrmidon the 
father (FGrHist 4 F 7, whence Ael. Var. Hist. 1.27) and may have 
placed “Triops” in a collateral line (cf. F 122). In a version familiar to 
later sources, Triopas takes the place of Erysichthon, and offends De- 
meter in Dotium, and is punished with infamy or destitution, and there- 
fore goes abroad (Diod. 4.61.1-2 = FGrHist 533 [Rhodos, Anhang] F 
11; Marc. Sid. JG 14.1390 II; Hyg. Astr. 2.14). Lycophron appears to 
conflate Triopas and Erysichthon (Alex. 1891-96). The question arises 
whether Triopas was not once an independent figure somehow 
equivalent to Erysichthon, so that the two might be either affiliated or 
identified. 

We look first for Triopas' place of origin. Triopas and Erysichthon 
are nearly always said to be at home in Thessaly, in Dotium, and after 
one of them offends Demeter, Triopas removes to Triopium or there- 
abouts. The Catalogue situates Erysichthon in Athens, but attaches him 
to the Aeolid stemma through his father Triopas, whose Thessalian 
background is thus presupposed. In the Homeric Hymn to Apollo (lines 
211, 218?) Apollo as a suitor vies with Phorbas son of Triopas— doubt- 


? Gnomon 46 (1974) 822-28; Structure and History in Greek Mythology and Rit- 
val (Berkeley/Los Angeles 1979) 135, 208, ns. 6-8. : 

3For Triopas see M. Mayer, ML 5 (1916-1924) 1118-25 s.v.; Wilamowitz 2.35- 
39; Ernst Wüst, RE 7A 1 (1939) 168-74 s.v. 
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less in Thessaly, which according to the outlook of this part of the Hymn 
is Apollo’s first stamping ground.* Triopas' further connections are 
plainly secondary. He may be born on Rhodes and travel thence to dif- 
ferent parts, to Thessaly and Triopium and so on (Diod. 5.56.5, 57.6 = 
Zeno FGrHist 523 F 1; Diod. 5.61.1-3 = FGrHist 538 F 11); he may rule 
on Cos, or may beget the Coan eponym Merops (schol. Theocr. Id. 
17.68b; Steph. Byz. s. Mépow); his son Phorbas may come from Thes- 
saly to Rhodes (Dieuch das FGrHist 485 F 7; Polyzelus FGrHist 521 F 7); 
or his son Xanthus, at the head of Pelasgians "from Argos," may settle 
Lycia and Lesbos (Diod. 5.81.2. These figments illustrate the putative 
links between the Dod2canese and Thessaly, the lore of Pelasgian and 
other migrations, anc -he pretensions of Rhodes. Triopas is enrolled in 
Argive genealogy, as son of Phorbas and father of Pelasgus, as early as 
Hellanicus (FGrHist 4 F 36b); and though his transparent name agrees 
with a prominent feaiure of local worship (more of this below), he and 
his kin are obviously fezched from Thessaly to Argos to subserve the exe- - 
gesis of "Pelasgic Argos" (Il. 2.681). Much later the Argive Triopas 
throws out suckers at Pellene. Elis, and Messene. ` 

The original home is either Thessaly or Triopium, but which? 
Thessaly, says the myth. But as already intimated, Triopas’ flight from 
Dotium is part of a larger pattern. Thessaly, in the schemes of fifth cen- 
tury historians which s-ill haunt us, became the starting point and forc- 
ing-bed of folk migrations — of restless Pelasgians, Dorians, and Boeo- 
tians, and of many lesser breeds. Long before this, epic poéts gave a 
large domain to the progeny of Thessalian heroines accosted by Po- 
seidon or Apollo. In the myths of Heracles, moreover, Thessaly has a 
special relationship with Cos and Rhodes, and Cos in particular.shares 
other old names with Thessaly. The hypothesis of actual movements of 
people, Dorian or pre-Dorian, from Thessaly to the Dodecanese — or 
even in the reverse direction — is a favourite recourse of historians,» and 
as yet is neither confirmed nor belied by the growing archaeological evi- 
dence in both quarters. The substantial Mycenaean remains on Cos and 
Rhodes might also encourage us to reconsider the old notion that these 
places took the lead in forming the Heracles cycle and perhaps other 
myths, and that many persons and events were afterwards transposed 


*'The text and mearing of lines 208-13 are problematic. The name Tpionog in 
line 213 appears to be corrupt; cf. Wilamowitz, Isyllos von Epidauros (Berlin 1886) 80, 
n. 53. 

5M. Sordi, La lega :essala (Rome 1958) 1-31, argues for a migration of Dorian 
Greeks frorn the Dodecarese -o Thessaly at the end of the Mycenaean periód. 

Cf. P. Friedlander Herakles (Berlin 1907). 
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to Thessaly to fill a void which we still sense in the Homeric Catalogue of 
Ships. 

Such are the general problems, and it is obvious at once that for 
the present purpose a solution is beyond our reach — but it is also unnec- 
essary. For, given the strong disposition to trace the settlement of Cos 
and Rhodes to. Thessaly, it was inevitable that Triopas and Triopium 
should come into it. This disposition antedates our earliest notices of 
Triopas, in the Catalogue and in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo; so does 
Triopium as the federal sanctuary of the Dorian hexapolis. Triopas the 
eponym of Triopium is coeval with the Dorian settlement of these parts, 
which goes back at least to the Dark Age, perhaps even, in view of the 
disputed reality of the "Dorian migration," to Mycenaean times. On the 
Thessalian side, no real-life cult or custom can be found to explain the 
origin of Triopas; and at Triopium, as we shall see.in a moment, the 
famous worship of Apollo has nothing to do with Triopas' escapade in 
Thessaly. So it is natural ta suppose that Triopas the eponym of 
Triopium was projected back to Thessaly, conformably with the dispo- 
sition noted above, and was then provided with a plausible motive for 
emigrating. On a strict analysis, we do not know (though it seems im- 
probable to the last degree) whether the founders of Triopium came 
from Thessaly and brought Triopas with them; but we can say with full 
assurance that the myth of Triopas is no authentic memory of such a 
thing. 

: The Triopium sanctuary is thus the key to the mythical Triopas. 
The sanctuary, with the like-named town and harbour, has been con- 
jecturally located at Kumyer, in a valley opening on the south coast of 
the Cnidian peninsula, rather closer to New Cnidus (Tekir) at the tip of 
the peninsula than to Old Cnidus (Burgaz) at the middle of the penin- 
sula.” The sanctuary and the agonistic festival Dorieia belonged to 
Apollo. A learned writer refers also to the worship of Poseidon and the 
Nymphs (Aristeides, On the Foundation of Cnidus, FGrHist 444 F 2) — 
not surprisingly, since Poseidon was to the fore throughout the hexapo- 
līs (and at Halicarnassus even shared with Apollo the honour of found- 
ing the city, according to SIG? 1020), and the Nymphs were popular on 
Cos and no doubt elsewhere.? The primacy of Apollo is very clear in 
both literary and epigraphic sources. Yet Triopas' affinity with Apollo 
has been completely obscured. by a modern misconception which we 
must now dispel. 


See G. E. Bean and J. M. Cock, ABSA 47 (1952) 202-12, with pl. 37. 
8 Despite Jacoby on Aristeides FGrHist 444 F 2-4, there is nothing to be said for the 
hypothesis of a Hellenistic Umordnung of the sanctuary and festival. 
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In discussions of Erysichthon, Triopium is regularly associated 
with Demeter, and we are told that Triopas brought her cult from Thes- 
saly.? 'This view rests partly on confusion berween Triopium and Cni- 
dus, partly on misreading of the sourcés. Although the name Triopium 
may be given to the wnole Cnidian peninsula or to the western half with 
the successive sites cf Old and New Cnidus, what Triopas founded was 
the sanctuary or the town Triopium, both quite distinct from the town 
of Cnidus.!° At New Cnidus, Sir Charles Newton excavated the civic 
sanctuary of Demeter, which lies on sloping ground at the northwest 
and in its aspect and its furnishings much resembles other Demeter 
sanctuaries excavated recently on Thasos and at Corinth, Gela and 
Cyrene.!! It is substarttial but unremarkable (apart from the cult statue, 
perhaps the work of Leochares), and seems not to be mentioned in an- 
cient literature; "the famous cult of Demeter” which modern writers 
somehow equate with. Triopium is in the same class as Demogorgon. For 
the rest, three items of evidence have been misunderstood. 

1. The source: who speak of Triopas’ offending Demeter— 
Diodorus, Marcellus, Hyginus as cited above— do not say or imply that 
he afterwards expiat2d the offence by transplanting her worship to a 
new site; nor does Callimachus, speaking of Triopas as father of Ery- 
sichthon (H. Cer. 24-32). When Triopas fled, he left Demeter behind. 
In Lycophron the composite Triopas-Erysichthon is allusively referred 
to as the contemner of the géddess Ankmpía Kuprita; of these epithets 
KUprnita is said by the scholiast ad loc. and by the Etymologicum Mag- 
num, citing Orus, to have been used at Cnidus, and Anktnpia has been 
so interpreted by modern commentators. These are mere inferences 
from Lycophron, and misguided too;!? for since the insult to Demeter 


? The misconcepticn is shared by most of the writers cited in note 1 above and by 
those cited in note 14 below. It would be unkind to single out phrases like "the famous 
Knidian Demeter sanctuary.” 

1 Cf. Bean and Cook (note 7 above) 209. In speaking of a figure of Triopas set up 
by the Cnidians at DeloEi, Pausanias describes him as "founder af Cnidus" (10.11.1); 
this is at odds with some cther tradizions of Cnidus' founding (Hdt. 1.174.2; Str. 14.2.6, 
p. 653; Diod. 5.9.2; scho.. Lyc. Alex. 1388), but need cause no surprise. 

!! See Newton, A Fustory of Discoveries at Halicarnassus, Cnzdus and Branchidae 
(London 1862-1863) 2.8"6-425; I. C. Love, AJA 76 (1972) 399-401, 77 (1973) 418. 

1? Wilamowitz (2.83, n. 2) and Fehling (179, n. 30) are rightly sceptical. Poseidon 
has the epithet Kuprjtetoc at Cameirus (IG 12.1.705), and he or another deity at Tegea 
UG 5.2.96); such evidenze points to a function shared by Poseidon and Demeter, but 
does not help to locate the cult of Demeter. Anktypia, Lycophron’s other epithet for 
Demeter, was interpretec by Holzinger ad loc. as "dwelling at the end," sczl. of the Cni- 
dian peninsula, a suggescion quite as lame as the paraphrast's, who says that Demeter 
stopped Erysichthon and "made him cease," Arj£ai. Now the dative Anktnpíai has been 
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occurred in Thessaly, it was doubtless from this direction, not from Cni- 
dus, that Lycophron took the epithets. 

2. The Cnidian Demeter was far from the mind of Herodes Atticus 
when he gave the fanciful name "Triopium" or “land of Triopas" to 
Regilla’s estate beside the Appian Way (IG 14.1389, 1390).!5 The name 
evokes the T'hessalian homeland of Triopas and is thus appropriate not 
only to the shrine of "the new Demeter," the elder Faustina, but also to 
the large and fertile tract that included cornfields, vineyards, olive 
groves, and pastureland; this tract was meant to be as sacrosanct as De- 
meter's legendary grove, and the sacrilege of Triopas is expressly cited 
to deter intruders (IG 14.1390 II 36-39, cf. II 5-6). 

3. Herodotus (7.153) says that the forebear of the tyrant Gelon 
came from the island of Telos “which lies off Triopium" and joined the 
Lindians bound for the site of Gela, and that a later member of the 
family named Telines used the Azra of the Earth Goddesses (1.e., Deme- 
ter and Kore) to reconcile some disaffected citizens at Gela and to ob- 
tain the hereditary priesthood of the Goddesses as a reward. This pas- 
sage does not allow us to infer that the Geloan worship of Demeter or 
any of its leading features was derived from Triopium.!* The family of 
Gelon had charge of a cult which is typical of Sicily, not of their land of 


restored by editors, with certainty, from the accusative of the mss., which agrees with the 
"peninsula" of Cnidus. The word was wrongly assimilated to Anktnpía in line 966, the 
"furthest" part of Sicily; perhaps in line 1391 the spelling as well as the case is deformed, 
and we might then conjecture Atxyntpiat “winnowing” (the feminine form of Aikuntnp), 
a good epithet for Demeter. 

P It is hard to see how any reader of Marcellus' poem could think of Cnidus rather 
than Thessaly, and yet the misunderstanding is inveterate; see, e.g., Kaibel on Epigr. 
1046; Wilamowitz, SBBerl 1928.11-12 = Kl. Schr. 2.203-4; J. Weiss, RE 7A'1 (1939) 
176-77 s. Triopion 2. Marcellus refers to the estate as Or] Evi Tpiórteo and ófjuov 
Anwoio qu óEsivov Tpiórrao (IG 14.1890 1 49, II 5); "in the land of Triopas” Faustina 
like Demeter presides over cornfields, vineyards, and olive groves (1 49-50), and Athena 
and Nemesis are summoned to “the hospitable land of Demetrian Triopas,” which has 
vines and corn and trees and pasture (II 7-9, 21-22), in order to punish intruders as 
severely as Triopas was punished. 

V So Boeckh, combining Hdt. with schol. Pind. By further misinterpreting the 
hira as statues, G. Zuntz, Persephone (Oxford 1971) 136-39, deduces that Gelon's fore- 
bear introduced to Sicily the statue type of the Samian Hera, which became the seated 
goddess widely reproduced in Sicilian terracottas. Burkert, Gnomon 46 (1974) 321-23, 
and Struct. and Hist. (note 2 above) 131, 135, affirms the same connection, and aligns 
Triopas and Erysichthon with "the Demeter-Telines tradition.” This is a panorama of 
illusion. It should also be said that if the episode of bringing back disaffected citizens is 
actually an aition, the ritual background will not be the advent, katagóge, of the god- 
dess, as Burkert has it, but a concerted withdrawal and return of worshippers, as at the 
Thesmophoria. 
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origin; the promontory Triopium is mentioned only to locate Telos, and 
Telos is mentioned only to explain Gelon’s ancestry and the name Te- 
lines borne by the first priest. A scholiast on Pindar (Pyth. 2.27b) im- 
proves on Herodotus, end shows us why Pindar mentions Cinyras in a 
poem for Hiero, by saring that the forebear “brought the Azera from 
Triopium in Cyprus to Sicily”; the forebear and “Triopium in Cyprus” 
are thus a link between Hiero the hierophant and the Cinyradae who 
serve "the goddess.” Sirce this rigmarole is inspired solely by Herodotus 
and Pindar, it gives no further warrant for the inference from Herodotus. 

Triopium then is a shrine of Apollo, in which Demeter has no 
place. Why is the shrine called "Triopium," or why is the tutelary figure 
called “Triopas”? The question we ask depends on which name is 
thought to come first. The hero's name occurs also in the forms Tpiow 
and Tpionoc, and the 5lace-name Tpiórttov might be formed from ei- 
ther of these. On purely linguistic grounds.we can scarcely deny the pos- 
sibility of the opposite Jevelopment, from an original place-name to a 
secondary eponym. It is hard to believe however that the word Tpió- 
mov, “Three-faced” cr “Three-sided,” was formed to describe the 
shape of the peninsula dr of a part of it;!? a less distinctive term for the 


-. Cnidian peninsula vis-a-vis other peninsulas could not well be imag- 


ined. The term was move likely applied first to the hero, or to an avatar 
of Apollo who became zhe hero. It could mean “three-sided” or “three- 
faced” or even "three-eyed": Hesychius s. tpiórmv gives the last meaning. 

On the strength af Hesychius’ notice, the Triopas of Argive gene- 
alogy has long been compared with a peculiar object that stood on the 
Larisa of Argos--an ancient three-eyed xoanon of Zeus, invested by 
Pausanias with an allegorical significance which we may safely ignore 
(2.24.3-4.1, cf. 8.46.27.15 This form of image was proper to the cult of 
Zeus herkeios (Agias-Dercylus FGrHist 305 F 7; cf. Pausanias’ ation), 
the déity who stood guard in the courtyard of legendary palaces and of 
various corporate dwellings;!” it thus expressed the god's vigilance and 
protective power. To explain the Cnidian Triopas we want a similar . 
object associated wizh Apollo. 


1556, e.g:, Wilamowr z 2.35; Bean and Cook (note 7 above) 209, n. 21. 

16Cf, Mayer, ML 5 (1316-1924) 1124 s. Triopas; Wilamowitz 2.35-36; Wüst, RE 
7A 1 (1989) 173-74 s. Triopas. Mayer's fancies and Wüst's objections are equally unnec- 
essary. i ‘ 

V For Zeus herkeios an altar normally sufficed, and a statue is not otherwise at- 
tested; yet the aition and the testimony of Agias-Dercylus seem straightforward, and 
there is no reason to suspect, as does H. Sjövall, Zeus tm altgriechischen Hauskult (Lund: 
1931) 27-29, that the xoznon has been misinterpreted. 
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The Megarian historian Dieuchidas said that Apollo agyieus was a 
` Dorian talisman recalling certain Dorian expeditions, and also that he 
was set up in this form at a certain place where Dorians settled (FGrHist 
485 F 2a-b). Unfortunately schol. Ar. Vesp. 875 (= F 2b). is too 
abridged and too corrupt to show what expeditions and what place 
Dieuchidas had in view.!? His remarks would certainly fit the Dorian 
hexapolis and Triopium, for the hexapolis was proud. of being Dorian 
(Hdt. 1.144) and proclaimed it in the festival Dorieia; moreover, 
Dieuchidas is known to have described the settlement of Rhodes by the 
sons of Triopas, leading a party from Dotium (F 7). But whether or not 
he expressly referred to Triopium, it is still likely that Triopium con- 
formed with this characteristic Dorian worship. What exactly did 
Dieuchidas mean by Apollo agyteus? The object commonly so called, a 
stone pillar tapering upward to a point, had a much wider range than 
the Dorian domain.!? A usual form described in the lexica and seen on 
coins is roughly conical. At Megara, however, Pausanias reports a py- 
ramidal stone —''a pyramid of no great size" —called Apollo kapivóq 
(1.44.2), which perhaps figures on coins of Megara and of its colony 
Byzantium.?? If this was a three-sided pyramid, we have an excellent 
candidate for the avatar of Apollo which gives rise to the names 
“Triopas,” “Triopium.”?! 

This explanation of the names is of course conjectural, and noth- 
ing depends on it here. The conjecture merely suggests how the hero 
Triopas is related to Apollo, and also—since the Apollo agyzeus of 
Dieuchidas is a Dorian Stammgott — why Triopas is placed at the head 
of different genealogies. But what of Triopas’ role in the Erysichthon 
Story? 


1815 the sentence v dé tà tiatpa@ toutTwt Siapéver Ett Kal vüv ċott kai wet 
ayuieic tàv Aopiéov oiknoüvtov £v TH TONwI ává8nya. Jacoby suggests iapd for 
iarpát; one might also think of Tptortíot for rórtot. 

I* Cf. Wentzel and Reisch, RE 1.1 (1893) 909-13 s. Agyieus 1-2 respectively. L. 
Piccirilli, Megarika (Pisa 1975) 21-22, associates our passage with the cippi, stelae, and 
unworked stones used at Metapontum and elsewhere "in the Achaean world"; this is far- 
fetched. 

20K, Hanell, Megarische Studien (Lund 1934) 168-69, thinks the coins depict 
Apollo agyzeus rather than karinos, but the distinction is hardly justified. Call. Aet. fr. 
114.2 Pfeiffer addresses a "polygonal" Apollo who may or may not be distinct from the 
Archaic Delian statue subsequently mentioned. 

?1Tt is of interest that at Megara the pyramidal stone was to be seen "in the old 
gymnasium near the so-called Gates of the Nymphs," and that at Triopium Apollo pre- 
sided over an ancient agonistic festival and was associated with the Nymphs. 
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Whether Triopas himself affends Demeter (so Diodorus, Marcel- 
lus, Hyginus) or whether he suffers for his son's offence (so Calli- 
machus), it is a constart feature that he flees from Dotium and arrives 
at Triopium as an outcast. This cestitute condition is likely to be signifi- 
cant. As we shall soon see, ano-her story brings Phorbas to Rhodes after 
his father Triopas has died, and Phorbas too is destitute. There are dif- 
ferent reasons for their parallel misfortunes; whereas Triopas is afflicted 
by Demeter, Phorbas is cursed by his brother and shipwrecked; but the 
reasons will be secondary in both cases. Phorbas becomes a paradigm of 
ritual begging on Rhodes. Was it not the same with Triopas at 
Tricpium? 


Phordas and Rhodes 


Phorbas like Trioaas migh: be regarded as in some sense a coun- 
terpart to Erysichthon. Phorbas. to be sure, never comes into the Ery- 
sich-hon story, but in certain contexts he is either father or son of 
Tricpas, and has business on Rhodes and at Dotium and Argos. It is also 
true that the mythiczl name Phorbas occurs in many other parts of 
Greece.?? Yet most bezrers of the name are obviously independent of 
each other. &ópflaG means “Grazer,” "Forager" —the adjective popgág 
is used of grazing horses and cattle and of prostitutes — and the name is 
suitably given to various mythical shepherds and cowherds, to a rich 
stock-breeder, to one cf Nonnus' Panes, to Theseus’ groom or cavalry 
commander, to an cut'aw preying on travellers in a remote place, and 
so oa. Some of these instances are no doubt fictional (i.e., invented for 
the sake of the story}; cthers are probably derived from cult, and one is 
demonstrably so derived. At Athens Phorbas goes with the shrine Qop- 
Bavteiov, located by Andocides near his ancestral home (1 Myst. 62), 
and so in the deme Cycathenzeum north of the Acropolis.?? Andocides 
alsa says that here was a herm dedicated by the tribe Aegeis, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that the herm honoured the tribal cavalry—a 


??See W. Roscher, AL 3.2 (1902-1909) 2424-30 s. Phorbas 1-17; Johanna 
Schraidt, RE 21.1 (1941) 527-82 s. Phorbas 1-18. Wilamowitz (2.35, n. 3) says that 
“Phorbas lässt sich überhzvpt nicht fassen," a remark which presupposes that all the 
instences are somehow related. 

*35 Cf. H. A. Thompson and E. X. Wycherley, The Agora of Athens (Princeton 
1975) 169, n. 274. The riva view which places the Phorbanteium in or near the Agora 
rests on a misunderstancirg of Andccides. 
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type of herm dedication often found in the Athenian agora— and there- 
fore that the actual use of the shrine gives rise to the mythical vocation 
of its occupant, which is variously conceived but always linked with cav- 
alry, chariots, or military exercises. Phorbas the father or son of Triopas 
is too solid and consistent to be a mere fiction; he too will derive from 
cult, and so, as in the case of Triopas, we look first for the local cult 
where the hero must originate. 

Though details vary, it is always said that Phorbas left his home in 
Thessaly and settled on Rhcdes, where he received heroic honours after 
death (Dieuchidas FGrHist 485 F 7; Polyzelus FGrHist 521 F 7; Diod. 
5.58.4-5 = Zeno FGrHist 523 F 1). The heroic honours, of which more 
below, are enough to show that Phorbas belongs in the first instance to 
Rhodes. The details bear this out. As a Thessalian, Phorbas may be 
either son of Triopas (Dieuchidas and Polyzelus, who also names the 
mother, Ischylla daughter of Myrmidon) or son of Lapithes (Zeno), a 
paternity shared by Triopas himself (Diod. 5.61.3 = FGrHist 533 [Rho- 
dos, Anhang] F 11). He appears at Argos as early as Pherecydes 
(FGrHist 8 F 66), presumably as father of Triopas, the view current 
later.”* As already said, the Homeric Hymn to Apollo speaks of Phorbas 
son of Triopas as Apollo's rival in love (line 211); a Thessalian setting is 
implied by the context, and indeed no other could be entertained. So 
Phorbas like Triopas was transplanted from the hexapolis to Thessaly 
and thence to Argos at an early date, conformably with the general dis- 
position remarked above (p. 372). I£ Phorbas and Triopas are affiliated 
in Thessaly and at Argos, it must be that they were already affiliated in 
the hexapolis. Phorbas is not heard of at Triopium, but Triopas is 
heard of on Rhodes. He is one of the seven sons of Helius and Rhodos, 
and goes from Rhodes to the Triopium promontory (Diod. 5.56.5, 57.6 
= Zeno FGrHist 528 F 1), or, in a more elaborate confection, he goes 
from Rhodes to the Rhodian Chersonnese and thence to Thessaly and 
back again to the Cnidian peninsula and the Chersonnese (Diod. 
5.61.1-2 = FGrHist 533 F 11). The Rhodian view of Triopas which we 
find in Diodorus derives from Rhodian historians of Hellenistic date 
who were doubtless strengthened in their chauvinism by the Rhodian 
hegemony of that period. But since the three ancient cities of Rhodes 
predominated in the hexapolis or pentapolis of Archaic times, similar 
views existed long before.” 


*4See Jacoby on Pherecydes F 66-67 and on Hellanicus FGrHist 4 F 36. 
?5 As early as the sixth century, according to Wilamowitz (2.36). 
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It is likely that Tr-opas and Phorbas were first brought together in 
myth because they cance from a similar ritual background. Triopas be- 
longs to Triopium, a shrine of Apollo; we can safely assume, in view of 
his celebrity, that he had some separate standing at the shrine and re- 
ceived sacrifice in his ovn right. Phorbas was undoubtedly worshipped 
on Rhodes: whether inznore than one city and on more than one occa- 
sion does not appear. Dieuchidas speaks of certain offerings at Ialysus 
that commemorated h:s arrival there; Zeno of “heroic honours” some- 
where on Rhodes, a revard for his ridding the island of snakes and for 
other services; Polyzelus too says that Phorbas slew snakes and one huge 
snake in particular, and that his unlooked-for arrival and achievement 
gave rise to the custom æf cffering public sacrifice and prayers whenever 
the fleet set forth. The details overlap, so that the three sources may well 
refer to a single rite celebrated at Ialysus — and perhaps also at the city 
of Rhodes, after the symoecism; the rite will be a supplication on behalf 
of the community at toe opening of the regular sailing season.?5 The 
hero Phorbas ought to te associated with a greater deity, and the indi- 
cations point to Apollo The serpent slaying evokes Apollo; according to 
Zeno, Phorbas was summoned from Thessaly at the instance of Apollo’s 
oracle on Delos; LapitEes, the Thessalian father now of Triopas, now of 
Phorbas, is a son of A>ollo; Phorbas is linked with Apollo in the Ho- 
meric Hymn to Apollo *’ The nautical rite described by Polyzelus and 
perhaps implied by Dieuchidas and Zeno is not unsuited to Apollo in 
some aspects, notably as aelphinzos. A supplication at the Delphinium 
of Athens on Munichicn 6 was said to reenact the circumstances in 
which Theseus and his companions embarked for Crete (Plut. Thes. 
18.1-2).28 

26 The rites for Phorbzsare discussed with other results by Roscher, ML 8.2 (1902- 
1909) 2426-27 s. Phorbas 14 C. Blinxenberg, Hermes 50 (1905) 291-92; A. D. Nock, 
HTAR 37 (1944) 146, n. 24. 

?! When Triopas wes arrogated by Rhodes and made a son of Helius, Phorbas, his 
erstwhile son, took the plece of Triopas in the Thessalian succession. So Phorbas son of 
Lapithes will be as early as Topas son of Helius (cf. note 25 above), and Triopas son of 
Lapithes will be earlier still; opinion is divided, says Diod. 5.61.3 = FGrHist 533 F 11, 
between Triopas son of Canache, Aeolus’ daughter, and of Poseidon (as in the Hesiodic 
Catalogue) and Triopas son cf Lapithes, Apollo's son, and of Stilbe, Peneius' daughter. 
The poet of the Homeric Hamn to Atollo probably knew the latter genealogy. 

. S Fyom the myth of Theseus’ arrival and reception at Athens, as from much other . 
evidence, F, Graf, MH 3€ (.379) 2-22, rightly deduces that Apollo delphinios presides 
over the enrollment of ephe»ss and aliens in the community; but he need not have dis- 
counted the nautical side of the cult, for the two things go together, especially in early 
days; new hands are recruited for dangerous undertakings at sea. 
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Dieuchidas, as rendered by Athenaeus (6.82, 262E-263B), gives 
much the fullest description of the rites addressed to Phorbas; he is how- 
ever concerned not with the collective supplication but with a popular 
custom which was observed at the same time. “The custom,” he says, 
“continues at the sacrifice for Phorbas”; the term r] 0uoía toü Pópßav- 
toG no' doubt applies to the sacrifice and prayers which Polyzelus re- 
ports. The custom is not the same as the sacrifice, nor does it take place 
at a shrine amid a public gathering, but in private households. Briefly, 
the aztion runs thus. Phorbas son of Triopas sails onward with a few 
followers after his father dies and others return to Dotium; but being 
cursed by his brother Periergus, who founds Cameirus, he suffers ship- 
wreck. Phorbas and his sister Parthenia swim to Ialysus, and at the 
place Schedia, “Boat,” are met by Thamneus, “Mr. Thicket,” who hap- 
pens to be out hunting. Now comes the transaction perpetuated in the 
custom. Phorbas and Parthenia, "Forager" and “Maiden,” are enter- 
tained by Thamneus in his house; he sets out food on the millstone and 
provides other hospitality. It is also said that Thamneus' wife failed to 
make ready for the visitors after being asked to do so, and that Phorbas, 
pleased by his reception at the hands of Thamneus, gave orders for such 
service to be performed always by "free men,” not by slaves. These de- ` 
tails merely explain why, in the custom observed ever after, hospitality is 
offered by the master of the house, not by womenfolk or servants. The 
custom in view is ritual begging, and indeed its most familiar form, as 
conducted in the cult of Apollo: boys and girls go from house to house 
demanding treats. Perhaps "Forager" and "Maiden" carried emblem- 
atic branches corresponding to the ezresione at Athens and Samos, if 
this is the implication of their meeting "Mr. Thicket"; but the name and 
the encounter on the shore may only serve to show why the refugees are 
received in a private house. 

The aztion is as explicit as could be wished, but it may still be 
worth recalling that ritual begging is well attested for Rhodes. Indeed 
Rhodes supplies most of the material in Athenaeus' disquisition on the 
crow-song and the swallow-song (8.59-60, 359D-360D). The crow-song 
of Phoenix of Colophon is cited from an unnamed Rhodian book 
(FGrHist 533 [Rhodos, Anhang] F 7). Hagnocles of Rhodes, otherwise 
unknown, wrote a book on crow-songs entitled Coronzstae (ibid.). 
Theognis in his work On Rhodian Sacrifices quoted a Rhodian swallow- 
song (FGrHist 526 F 1). The earliest mention of the swallow-song was to 
be found in Cleobulus of Lindus, together with an aztzon explaining its 
origin at Lindus. On Rhodes as elsewhere the beggars go forth on a cer- 
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tain day in spring,” and ask for food from the household stores, and 
cajole or threaten the master of the house. 

Thus Phorbas was honoured at Ialysus and perhaps elsewhere on 
Rhodes with a propitiacory sacrifice at the opening of the sailing season, 
and on the same day bays and girls went begging from house to house. It 
might be conjectured that “Forager” is a projection of the begging cus- 
tom, who then gives his name to all the business of the day; at all events 
both the rites and the nryth of Phorbas disclose Apollo as the presiding 
deity. The combination of public ceremony and children's begging is 
not so very strange. Ritual begging is itself a heilige Handlung which 
mediates divine favour on the usual principle of do ut des; the beggars 
promise a fair return ir zhe god's name. The Athenian festival of Muni- 
chion 6, when girls paraded from the Prytaneium to the Delphinium 
with the ezreszone, must have once included a begging tour, for the etre- 
sione originates as a begging emblem. At Athens, however, ritual beg- 
ging on this occasion as on others was given up entirely in later days, and 
we are left with a few shreds of aetiology, such as the succouring of the 
Heracleidae (Plut. The:. 22.7). (More of this in the next section.) 


Zrysichthon and Athens 


Until lately all the sources which spoke of Erysichthon's homeland 
spoke of Thessaly. Nor was Erysichthon said to have departed to an- 
other quarter, like Triopas and Phorbas. And though one might point 
to an Athenian Erysichthon, eponym of the genos Erysichthonidae, 
there was no contact waatever with the people or events of our story. 
Since 1960 matters have taken quite a different turn with the publica- 
tion of several papyrus scraps of the Hesiodic Catalogue, which join with 
others already known tc make the third longest passage we have, some 
91 lines (fr. 43a M-W; cf. frs. 44-48). While greeting this new acces- 
sion, commentators have been slow to draw the full consequences. Ery- 
sichthon, it now appears, is at home in Athens, not Thessaly. Mestra is 
found in Athens too, providing for her necessitous father, except when 
briefly called away to Cos. For the moment we may consider the version 
of the Catalogue in isclation from the rest. 


29 The Rhodian month Badromius mentioned by Theognis probably corresponds 
to the Attic Anthesterion; c£. A. E. Samuel, Greek and Roman Chronology (Munich 
1972) 107-10. ; 
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First the setting. The opening lines which introduce us to Erysich- 
thon and his daughter and his ravening hunger are too fragmentary to 
show where they lived (fr. 43a.2-11); but the closing lines leave no 
doubt at all, for Mestra returns from Cos "to her native land,” "to the 
hill of holy Athens," and there resumes her filial duties (fr. 43a.66- 
69).°° Athens falls within the horizons of this part of the Catalogue. 
Right after Mestra comes the daughter of one Pandionides, who bears 
Bellerophon to Poseidon (fr. 43a.70-91); this is undoubtedly Eury: 
nome, the daughter of Nisus of Megara (cf. Hyg. Fab. 157).?! Sisyphus, 
who courts both Mestra and Eurynome on behalf of his son Glaucus, 
might come from either Boeotia or Corinth, or perhaps, if the poet fol- 
lowed the earliest tradition, from that Ephyra which was later identified 
with Corinth and which may have lain near Delphi, at the Mycenaean 
fortress of Ayios Georghios. When Sisyphus and Erysichthon dispute the 
marriage contract, judgment is seemingly entrusted to Athena, no 
doubt because the contract was entered into in her jurisdiction, the city 
of Athens.*? It is true that Erysichthon's father is Triopas (fr. 432.3), 
who can only be the Thessalian. Yet Triopas and Erysichthon have this 
in common, that both evoke the cult of Apollo. The poet of the Cata- 
logue found the story of Erysichthon tied to the Athenian cult of Apollo, 
and he made room for it by the simple expedient of enrolling Erysich- 
thon among the posterity of Aeolus, as son of Triopas son of Canache 
and Poseidon. 


9? Motor 56 npolAmoŭoa Kóov noti natpida yaiav | BouAT 'AGnvai]n ispéwv 
tiori youvóv 'A8nvéov KtÀ. These are West's supplements; Stiewe and Merkelbach sug- 
gest vni Gort énép]no'. Schwartz (275, 280) was puzzled by the mention of Athens; 
McKay (27) would bring Poseidon to Athens, Mestra to some other homeland, but the 
small lacunae do not allow supplements in this sense. That Erysichthon lives in Athens 
was firmly stated by Fehling (177). 

3! Against Hyginus may be set schol. HJ. 6.191, giving Bellerophon's parents as Po- 
seidon and Mestra, and Merkelbach and West accordingly ask "utrum nova Eurynomes 
Ehoea incipiat an Mestrae historia continuetur.” This alternative is most unlikely, for the 
lines appear to introduce a new heroine, clever and beautiful, and to recount an adven- 
ture parallel to Mestra's; and so far as we know Erysichthon was never reckoned a descen- 
dant of either Pandion (he is certainly not to be equated with Erechtheus, as M-W pro- 
pose). The Homeric scholium probably derives from some distortion of this very passage 
of the Catalogue. 

9? West, Gnomon 35 (1963) 754-55, plausibly regards fr. 43a.36-44 as the aition 
of an Athenian law of sale. The dispute over the defaulted contract was referred to a 
female arbiter whose name West restores as 'A[8rjvni (fr. 43a.38); as he says, the restora- 
tion seems unavoidable, even though the papyrus traces do not agree, and we must pre- 
sume a scribal error (most likely a transposition from the following line). 
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The story is then told as follows. Erysichthon’s ravening hunger 
made him a byword among men (fr. 43a.5-8); since his daughter would 
bring a large bride-price, and since she could elude her new husband by 
changing shape, they h:t upon the trick of selling her repeatedly (lines 
9-17, very fragmentary). Sisyphus for all his wiles was their first dupe, 
and Erysichthon was delighted by gifts of cattle, sheep, and goats (lines 
18-25). Though possib-, confined, Mestra escaped from Glaucus and 
went home to her fatker (lines 27-33; cf. fr. 45, which may fit in here); 
contention arose between Sisyphus and Erysichthon, and was settled by 
Athena, if it is she, with a few words of legal wisdom, and probably to 
Sisyphus' advantage afte- all (lines 33-50). Yet for all Sisyphus' wiles (as 
we hear once again), Glaucus was not destined to have children by Mes- 
tra, for Poseidon took t3» girl away from her father over the sea to Cos, 
and from this union cara2 Eurypylus and his line, who ruled until Hera- 
cles sacked Cos while re-urning from Troy and the Laomedon affair, 
and went on to slay tke giants in Phlegra (lines 51-65, a rapid sketch of 
large events). Mestra returned to Athens and continued to provide for 
her father (lines 66-69. 

The foregoing summary will suffice to show that the Athenian 
story of Erysichthon and Mestra is presented as a farce, in which the 
poet exploits all the comic possibilities: the insuperable hunger and the 
irresistible trick, Erysickthon’s delight and Sisyphus’ discomfiture, the 
reversal which discomfits Erysichthon.** The hunger and the transfor- 
mations are left unexplained and are indeed inexplicable, save as the 
stock-in-trade of folktales; there is no hint of any offence against Deme- 
ter. The Coan episode iz quite extraneous and is added mainly for the 
pleasure of allusion. The Athenian story consists, in the simplest terms, 
of the bride-gifts unfairly obtained and of the ensuing dispute; the dis- 
pute is probably the azteon of a legal rule, and (to anticipate for a mo- 
ment) the bride-gifts are the aitzon of a form of ritual begging. 

The name Mnote¢a (i.e.; Mvrjorpa) means "She who is wooed” — a 
later variant (Ant. Lib. Met. 17.5) is ‘Yrepprjotpa, "She who is much 
wooed" — and denotes the perpetual bride whose successive husbands 
offer rich bride-gifts. This is not a literal begging, but we must allow for 


35 Fehling (175-77) rigt tly spoke of “ein reiner Schwank” which gave no reason for 
Erysichthon's hunger; Wilamowitz (2.42-43) said almost the same. Yet Febling should 
not have argued (pp. 174-€5) that the next three or four centuries brought almost no 
changes, and that Callimachus, of all men, gave the old szory a new twist with the felling 
of a sacred tree and Demeter's anger; for this last opinion he is rebuked by Burkert, 
Struct. and Hist. (note 2 above) 208, n. 6, and by Henrichs (88-90). 
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certain narrative motifs which were powerful in shaping the story in 
early days. One such motif is the great lady sought by innumerable suit- 
ors with enormous gifts (like Helen), and another is the reluctant fairy 
bride changing her shape at will ("ike Thetis). These two motifs are to 
the fore but are not a sufficient explanation in themselves. The distinc- 
tive element of our story is the renewed and indeed perpetual soliciting 
of gifts, an element which derives from ritual begging. As we shall soon 
see, the Athenian genos who were the reputed descendants of Erysich- 
thon sent forth a troop of begging children, and observers said that Ery- 
sichthon himself once sent forth his daughter on a similar errand. 

Enough has been said about the version of the Catalogue. The 
Athenian setting, though unattested hitherto, is after all what we 
should expect; for Athens is the home of the Erysichthonidae, a hieratic 
genos serving Apollo, and the genos is the only real-life counterpart to 
the mythical name Erysichthon. It is true that Erysichthon of the raven- 
ing hunger does not resemble Erysichthon the eponym of the genos, as 
we know him from later reports; but we shall see that the nature of the 
eponym was bound to change in the course of time. The genos and the 

eponymous hero are known from inscriptions and üniquédan com- 
ment, respectively. 

To take the genos first, certain members who oie in 91/0 
B.C. (IG 2? 4991) are listed on the back of the accounts of the Delian 
Amphictyons for 390/89 and 389/8 s.c. (IG 2? 1634). Delian inscrip- 
tions from the last period of Athenian occupation, after 166 B.c., show 
that the genos was then active on the island (IDélos 2516-18; IG 
12.5.271; cf. IDélos 1624 bis). According to a plausible restoration one 
of these texts names a lifelong priest of Apollo drawn from the genos; it 
is probably the same priesthood that appears in the heading of the 
membership list at Athens. In the Pythais of 98/7 s.c., the last of the 
four which aré commemorated on the south wall of the Athenian trea- 
sury at Delphi, the personnel include an archztheoros and three theoroz 
from our genos (SIG? 728 D!). 

The functions of the genos are reflected in the myths of the epony- 
mous hero. Erysichthon came to Delos as an Athenian £heoros and set 
up a primitive statue of Apollo (Phanodemus FGrHist 325 F 2; Plut. fr. 
158 Sandbach, from Euseb. Praef. Ev. 8.8.1) and even built the first 
temple of Apollo (Euseb. Hier. a. Abr. 508). Dying on the return voy- 
age, he was honoured with a monument at Prasiae (Paus. 1.31.2), the 
east coast port which Pausanias knew as the last station of the Hyperbo- 
rean offerings, whence the Athenians brought them to Delos. Pausa- 
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nias testimony, togethe- with the Delian inscriptions, has persuaded 
some scholars that the genos Erysichthonidae were native to eastern At- 
tica and served an ancient local worship that is also reflected in the 
Pythian and Delian thécriai of Marathon.** The inference is quite un- 
warranted, inasmuch as the monument, uvfiua, of Erysichthon is not 
said to be a hero shrine and almost certainly takes its origin from the 
contentious lore of the Eyperborean offerings. In fact Erysichthon is at 
home in central Athers, in the area east of the Acropolis which has 
lately been revealed as the original focus of civic business and civic 
ritual. 

An inscription just published, a decree of the year of Polyeuctus, 
probably 246/5 z.c., has revolutionary consequences for Athenian to- 
pography.* It was posted “in the shrine of Aglauros” and discovered in 
situ near the foot of the steep east face of the Acropolis. Here then stood 
the Prytaneium (Paus. 1.18.3); here was the "front" of the Acropolis 
and of its eastward facing shrines (Hdt. 8.58.1); from here an ancient 
processional way ascended by the northeast slope to the cluster of 
shrines beside the “Mycenaean” entrance (cf. Philochorus FGrHist 328 
F 105). Another processional way led southeast from the sanctuary of 
Aglauros and the Prytaneium to another cluster of ancient shrines on 
the right bank of the Ilissus (cf. Thuc. 2.15.3-6). The eponym Erysich- 
thon belongs to this ccraplex. Athenian genealogy makes him the off- 
spring of Cecrops and Aglauros, worshipped at either end of the north- 
east processional way (Paus. 1.2.6; Apollodorus Bibl. 3 [180] 14.2.1); 
and "some said” that he adjudicated the dispute between Athena and 
Poseidon, which reflects the circumstances of their worship above the 
north slope of the Acropclis (Apollodorus Bzbl. 8 [179] 14.1.4). Some 
way below the sanctuary of Aglauros and the Prytaneium stood a temple 
of Eileithyia containing three primitive xoana, of which the oldest of all 
was brought from Delos by Erysichthon (Paus. 1.18.5).56 Plato, the next 


34 So P. Roussel, BCH 53 (1929) 179-84; Jacoby on. Phanodernus FGrHist 325 F 2. 
F. Bourriot, Recherches sur la nature du genos (Lille/Paris 1976) 2.1087-91, objects as I 
do. The doctrine extends ta other gen? and goes back to Toepffer, but is not more con- 
vincing in a broader context 

35 See G. S. Dontas, Hesperia 52 (1983) 48-63. Dantas has already pointed to the 
most important consequences (pp. 57-63). 

36 In the past the tem» e cf Eileithyia was thought to lie northeast of the Acropolis, 
perhaps near the Metropolitan church, where an inscribed dedication happened to be 
found. This is far from the setting otherwise attested for Fileithyia, "towards Agra" 
(Cleidemus FGrHist 323 F 1) or "in Agrae" (JG 2? 5099, a theatre sea: for two hersepho- 
rot of the goddess). The ser-es of small columns and small statues (known from their 
bases) which parents dediceted to Eileithyia have come to light in widely scattered 
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after the Catalogue to mention the Athenian Erysichthon, gives the se- 
ries “Cecrops, Erechtheus, Erichthonius, Erysichthon” as Athens’ most 
ancient names, so ancient that the names are preserved without the 
deeds (Critzas 110A). 

Such is Erysichthon eponym of the Erysichthonidae. The genos 
must be as ancient as any in Athens, even though we first hear of it in 
documents of the later Hellenistic period. Since in 91/0 s.c. the genos 
found it convenient to re-use a stone bearing the accounts of the Delian 
Amphictyons in the early fourth century, the members were doubtless 
concerned with Delian affairs at the earlier date as also later. Moreover, 
when Lycurgus prosecuted Menesaechmus on some charge arising.from 
Athens’ Delian theoria, he described how Apollo was honoured from of 
old at the Athenian festival Pyanopsia with the bearing of the ezresióne 
(frs. 82-83 Conomis = FGrHist 401 c F 1, 3); this ancient custom was 
the special sphere of the Erysichthonidae and lies behind the ancient 
story of the destitute Erysichthon. Before we turn to the direct evidence 
linking the genos and the ezresióne, it will be useful to consider two 
questions of etymology. 

Attic gen? quite typically bear transparent names expressing a rit- 
ual function, such as EüpoAníóat Mpagtepyidat. The name '"Epuotx- 
Bovidat is transparent, and the genos serves Apollo; it is reasonable to 
suppose that the name is taken from Apolline ritual. The meaning of 
the name ’Epucix8wv has however been obscured by ancient fancy and 
modern theory. The story of the outrageous contemner of Demeter 
seems to impose an agrarian interpretation; the first element is accord- 
ingly identified as €puw “rend,” and the "earth-render" is thought to be 
a ploughman;? in Lycophron “ploughman” is a kenning for Erysich- 


places— another was found near the Lysicrates monument, and yet another beside the 
Jlissus; M.- T. Couilloud, BCH 92 (1968) 72-75, who assembles the series, thinks of divid- 
ing them between the two putative sbrines, but a single source would be more satisfac- 
tory. Our new bearings for the shrine of Aglauros turn the search for Pausanias' temple 
towards the southeast, for Pausanias has left the area north of the Acropolis and proceeds 
southeast from the Prytaneium to the sanctuary of Zeus Olympius, which comes immedi- 
ately after the temple of Eileithyia. Pausanias reserves the term “Agrae” for the left bank 
of the Ilissus (1.19.6), but we are bound to wonder whether he did not find the temple of 
Eileithyia somewhere east of the Olympieium, at a point on the right bank which could 
be reckoned as Agrae. 

9? "Earth-render," "Erdaufreisser," is the usual choice in studies of Erysichthon. 
Wilamowitz (2.41), followed by Frisk, Gr. etym. Wérterb., s. 'Epuatx8uv, distinguishes 
as I do between the original sense, with which he compares GwoimoAtc, and the later 
interpretation. Chantraine, Dict. étym. de la langue gr., s. 'Epuoc(x8ov, derives the Attic 
Erysichthon from épUw "protect" and the Thessalian from épUw "rend." 
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thon (Alex. 1396), and in a passage of Strato Comicus, or rather in a 

_later reworking of it, erysichthon is a kenning for a pig or an ox (Ath. 
9.29, 382E).*? But the connection with Demeter is secondary, and in 
any case the analogy of &ouo(rttoAtG as an epithet of Athena forces us to 
recognize the-first element as &pUw “protect.” "Protect the land" is a 
fitting sobriquet for servitors of Apollo, since the god himself is com- 
monly styled mpootatrfioc, another word for “protecting.” 

The *Epuotx8ovidai have charge of some ritual means of "pro- 
tecting the land.” This means can be equated with Apollo’s "protect- 
ing" branch, eipeowwvn or eipuotóvrn. Here too etymology has been a 
problem, for most authorities derive the word from £ipoq “wool”;3? yet 
this is unsatisfactory in respect of form and meaning alike. Plant names 
like åveuovn, BOUMVN, GiKUMVT show a suffix -wvn added to the stem, 
so that the middle part o£ the word remains unexplained; and although 
Apollo’s branch was wound with pure white wool, we hardly expect to 
hear of “Woolly” as a ritual instrument. As to form the nearest analogue 
is iaowvn, the “healing” plant (i.e., bindweed); as to the stem we may 

compare EpUGILOV, £ipiatpov, the “protecting” plant (i.e., hedge mus- 

tard); both plants are so called from the virtues ascribed to them by 
popular medicine. Eipgo.wvn is therefore the “protecting” branch, 
from épUw “protect.” And so it was understood in ancient times, as we 
see from the epigraphic spelling £ipuotovr] (Meritt and Traill, Athe- 
nian Councillors 240.12 ‘of 140/39 n.c.; IDélos 2081, s. 1 a.). 

For the ezresióne no thorough and up-to-date treatment is avail- 
able, and this is not the place to examine the tradition in detail.*? It 
must suffice to indicate briefly what can be known, adducing evidence 
only for a few material points. The body of evidence consists of allusions 
in Old Comedy and Alciphron; of the garbled remnants of antiquarian 


581n the version of Strato in P. Cairo inv. 65445 (Page, Gr. Lit. Pap. 261-69; 
Pack, Gr. and Lat. Lit. Texts" no. 2642), which is agreed to be closer than Athenaeus to 
what Strato wrote, Dri£ix8ovasignifies a sacrificial animal, more likely a rooting pig than 
a plough-ox; £puoix80va in Athenaeus is a later substitute, perhaps inadvertent. McKay 
(88, n. 4) goes into the queszion further. 

39 Frisk, Gr. etym. Wüósterb., s. cipeouwvn is sceptical, and so was Chantraine in 
La formation des noms en grez ancien (Paris 1933) 208 ("perhaps drawn from an epithet 
of Apollo, &£pécioe"); but he favours £ipoc in Dict. étym. de la langue gr., s. £ipeowbvn. 
Other suggested etymologies are not worth considering. 

39 C£. J. Pley, De lanaz *n antiquorum ritibus usu (Giessen 1911) 58-63; L. Deub- 
ner, Attische Feste (Berlin 1922) 198-201; Nilsson, Gesch. der gr. Rel.*/? 1.122-27, 530- 
31. Some more speculative wcrks are cited by W. Fauth, Der Kleine Pauly 2 (1967) 217, 
s. Eiresione. . ; 
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comment which we find in the lexica and scholia and also in Plutarch’s 
Theseus, and which will derive in the main from the Attic chroniclers, 
although the only names cited are Lycurgus, in the speech already men- 
tioned, and Crates and Pausanias the Atticist; and of a few inscriptions 
which give us either the ezresione or officiants called ezreszones and pais 
amphithales. A Samian ezrestone is described in the two principal Lives 
of Homer, and it has long been recognized that the Theban daphnépho- 
ria reported by Proclus presents striking similarities with Athenian 
custom. 

The ezresione then is a branch wound with wool, and sometimes 
hung with fruits. A private ezresicne may be set up beside the house 
door in honour of Apollo, or a communal ezresioné may be carried 
round at festivals of Apollo, either as a solemn processional emblem 
which is finally set up at a shrine, or as an instrument of ritual beg- 
ging — like the similar branches or poles carried by begging children in 
modern Europe — which brings the season's blessings to each household 
that receives the begging troop. Nilsson, following Mannhardt and 
Frazer, regards the ezresioné as.a "May," that is, as another instance of a 
very large class of festive trees and branches, often personified and used 
in many different ways. This interpretation becomes misleading when it 
is further stated that the connection with Apollo is secondary and acci- 
dental. Both the ezreszone and its congener, the Theban daphné, are as 
distinctive of Apollo as (say) a certain kind of basket is distinctive of 
Demeter. It is in fact the special instrument that mediates Apollo's 
power as protector of the community and of the individual household; 
so it is not restricted to a particular season but is employed at several 
festivals of Apollo, and the genos Erysichthonidae is placed in charge 
throughout. 

The ezresione was conspicuous at the Pyanopsia of Pyanopsion 7, 
when it was displayed at the house door and was carried by begging 
children and also by a chosen processioner. The occasion is described in 
all the lexical notices and in Plutarch (Thes. 22.6-7) and is reflected in 
a Hellenistic prytany decree (Meritt and Traill, Athenian Councillors 
240.11-12, of 140/39 n.c.).?! It was at this season, and so very likely at 


; ‘4lIn the late verse epitaph mentioned below the seven-year-old eiresionzs is ap- 
pointed by the Eumolpidae; the Eleusinian background may point to the Proerosia, an 
Eleusinian festival which coincided, or nearly so, with the Pyanopsia and which is con- 
joined with the Apolline festival in Lycurgus’ speech (fr. 84 Conomis = FGrHist 401c F 
3); Euripides’ Supplices and the “sacred ca_endar of Eleusis,” IG 2? 1363, give further 
reason for associating these two festivals. 


E 
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the festival Pyanopsia, that Samian children likewise carried round the 
eiresione; for Homer, with whom the custom began, obtained provi- 
sions tor the winter by this means (Hom. Vit. Herod. pp. 213-15 Allen, 
Suda s. "Ounpoq pp. 255-66 Aen). At Athens the chosen processioner 
is said to be a naig GuptEaAne (Paus. Att. E 17 Erbse). In their record of 
91/0 B.c. the genos Erysichthcnidae names a member serving as åp- 
Baars (IG 2? 4991); ha was then about seven years old, being enrolled 
as an ephebe in about 80/79 s c. (IG 2? 1039.82).*?.An epitaph of the 
Imperial period commemorates a boy of seven who served as ezresionés 
(IG 2? 11674 = Peek, Grab-Epigramme 1029.9-10); this title had then 
replaced amphithalés.** After the entry for 91/0 a.c. the genos goes on 
to name another member serving as üjdi8aAn in a subsequent year; 
this boy's father serves Gvti toD ápiQi89aAoUq in 91/0 B.c. Why does a 
grown man serve beside the amphiihales “in place of the amphithales"? 
The communal ezresidn2 was tco large and awkward to be supported by 
a seven-year-old boy; tae boy did no more than grasp or touch the 
eiresione while it was efcectively carried by a man; hence too the adult 
eiresiones known from much later inscriptions.** Exactly this arrange- 
ment is attested for the Theban daphnephoria: the daphnéphoros 
proper is a Taig GuiOaArjo, but he merely “grasps,” &qárierat, the 
laurel while his nearest grown relative "supports," BaotTdZet, the large 
pole (Procl. Chrest. 76-77, pp. 53-54 Severyns).*5 At Athens both man 
and boy are recruited from the Erysichthonidae. 


42 Archon Apollodorus of IG 2? 1089 is placed in 80/79 s.c. by B. D. Meritt, Histo- 
ria 26 (1977) 189; IG 2? 4991 has always been securely dated to 91/0, when Medeius was 
archon a second time and tegan a three-year tenure. 

43 The dedicator of IG 2? 3190, of 126/7 a.D., is described as ulóa GudiBaAdne Kad’ 
toac (?); for the reading see L. Robert HSCP Suppl. 1(1940) 510, n. 8 = Opera Minora 
Selecta 1 (Amsterdam 1969) 534, n. 8. He is doubtless a man or youth, and is not to be 
associated with the eiresignë. The agonistic amphithalés whom Robert has studied seems 
not to be exemplified at Athens. , 

*5 For these inscriptions — three votive herms set up by prytanies in the second and 
third centuries after Christ —see S. Follet, RPA 48 (1974) 30-32; they have since been 
republished by Meritt and T=aill, Atk. Councillors 399, 453, 476. The title ecresionés is 
born by a boy in our verse ep.taph and on another votive herm, both of this late period, 
and both mentioned by Follet. 

45 The natural undezs:anding of Proclus, even apart from Paus. 9.10.2-4 and 
Pind. frs. 94b-d Snell-Maehker and the Athenian parallels, is that the pais amphithalés 
and the daphnephoros are one: so Wilamowitz, Ziehen, Sbordone, and Brelich; other- 
wise Severyns and A. Schachter, Cults of Boiotia 1 (BICS Suppl. 38.1, 1981) 83-85, who 
supplies a partial bibliograpry. I do not agree with Schachter's analysis, in which this 
straightforward Apolline fes-ival becomes an amalgam of disparate elements, and the 
olive trunk a female puppet. 
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On Munichion 6 the ezreszoné was carried in procession from the 
Prytaneium to the sanctuary of Apollo delphznzos in southeast Athens, 
as we see from two complementary passages of Plutarch’s Theseus 
(18.1-2, 22.6). This occasion has been missed by scholars who take the 
first passage by itself.*5 For in reporting the rite of Munichion 6—or 
rather, in reporting the gesture of Theseus which prefigures the rite — 
Plutarch speaks not of the ezreszóne but of "the suppliant bough,” 
hiketeria, and then describes the unusual form, a single branch of the 
sacred olive wound with white wool. Afterwards, in reporting the rite of 
Pyanopsion 7, he describes the ezresione then employed as identical with 
the hzketéria of Munichion 6, save that it is now laden with the season's 
fruits, a detail which agrees with the lexica. It is clear that the eiresione 
was in use on both occasions and that for the sake of the Theseus story it 
was interpreted as a suppliant branch in the first instance, and as a sign 
of thanksgiving in the second. The ezrestoné is the common feature 
which has given the two rites their matching functions in the story; for 
they have nothing else in common, nor would an ordinary suppliant 
branch be assimilated to the ezreszoné, rather than the reverse. 

On Munichion 6 as on Pyanopsion 7 the procession was presum- 
ably managed by the genos Erysichthonidae. The rite of Munichion 6 
may help to explain Mestra's journey to Cos. The processioners are girls, 
says Plutarch; they accordingly subserve the story of the "twice seven," 
the tribute of boys and girls together. The supplication of Apollo 
delphinios opens the sailing season, as did perhaps the "sacrifice for 
Phorbas" on Rhodes (p. 382 above); Theseus also sacrificed to Aphro- 
dite as a well-known goddess of navigation (Thes. 18.3). Plutarch's 
source, some Attic chronicler, said that the first girls to entreat Apollo 
delphinios were about to sail to Crete as fodder for the Minotaur. Per- 
haps earlier observers affirmed instead that the original suppliant was 
Mestra, daughter of Erysichthon, when setting out for Cos. l 

On Thargelion 7, our third and last occasion, the ezreszoné was 
carried in a procession honouring Helius and the Horae (schol. Ar. Eq. 
: 729, Plut. 1054; cf. Porph. Abst. 2.7 = Theophr. Piet. fr. 2, p. 150 
Pótscher; Philochorus FGrH?st 328 F 173). Such a procession is indeed 
ascribed to both the Pyanopsia and the Thargelia in the scholia to Aris- 
tophanes; but our relatively full information about the Pyanopsia leaves 


46So F, Bómer, RE 21.2 (1952) 1915, s. Pompa 1, and all the scholars whom he 
cites, The correct interpretation is given by H. Jeanmaire, Couro: et courétes (Lille 1939) 
299, 312-18, 849, 859-68, and by C. Calame, Les choeurs de jeunes filles en Grèce 
archaique (Rome 1977) 1.229-30, 298. 
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no room for Helius and the Horae, and these deities, together with the 
precautionary rite azainst parching heat and drought which Philo- 
chorus describes, su.t the season of the Thargelia, and not of the 
Pyanopsia. The schola have conflated the two processions, on Pyanop- 
sion 7 and Tharge-ion 7. In the past it has often been doubted whether 
the names “Helius and the Horae” are correctly reported; Theophras- 
tus, as reproduced br Porphyry, should have been sufficient warrant, 
and the decree of 246/5 p.c. already mentioned now removes all doubt; 
for at the year's inavgural ceremony, ezsztétéria, the priestess of Ag- 
lauros is said to have sacrificed to several deities including “Helius and 
the Horae" (Hesperia 52 [1983] 52, lines 12-13). 

Like the other deities honoured at the ezszteteria of 246/5, Helius 
and the Horae are to be sought somewhere east of the Acropolis, per- 
haps in an area thet kad once formed the Agora. For present purposes 
the argument can be summarized as follows. The deities make a statu- 
tory group which recurs in a later decree of much the same form (IG 2? 
948, of 166/5 s.c.) end which corresponds in outline with the list of 
witnessing deities adju red in the Ephebic Oath (GHI 204.18-20; Poll. 
8.106). Hestia, who comes next after Aglauros in the Ephebic Oath, 
belongs to the Prytaneium nearby; she is not named in our decree, but 
may be subsumed in *the other gods" honoured on the same occasion 
(lines 13-14). For the rest, the Oath and the decree appear to give us the 
same cults in the same order. Ares is common to both groups, and in the 
Ephebic Oath is accompanied by related deities of war including Eny- 
alius, and is followed by Zeus. Elsewhere we find (1) the same priest 
serving both these deities of war and Zeus Geleon (IG 2? 1072.5-6, of 
117/8 a.D.); (2) the Folemarch worshipping Enyalius after Artemis 
Agrotera ([Arist.] Ath. 58.1), and so doubtless on Boedromion 7, at the 

festival Boedromia; and (3) Theseus sacrificing to Phobos in the month 


“For the dating formula of IG 2? 948 see Meritt, AE (1968) 95, and Historia 26 
(1977) 182. Of this inscripticn only a small piece of the upper right side is preserved, with 
the remnants of the first 13 Enes; yet the line endings match those of the new inscription 
very closely, so that the same pattern was followed in the drafting and the inscribing of 
both decrees, though at an interval of 80 years. In the later decree a male relative of the 
priestess of Aglauros again reports to the Council; earlier editors caught the gist of this, 
but the supplements required in lines 10-11 are now seen to be slightly different from 
Kirchner's. Ares and Apollo again appear near the ends of lines 12 and 18, respectively, 
showing that the list of gods did not change in the interval. The later fragment came to 
light long ago "between rhe theatres of Dionysus and Herodes," and was doubtless car- 
ried thither from the sarctuary of Aglauros; when this sanctuary is fully excavated, we 
may expect to see a rich harvest of such decrees. - 
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Boedromion before the battle with the Amazons, when his right wing 
was posted to the east of the Acropolis (Plut. Thes. 27.3-5). Next comes 
Helius and the Horae in our decree, and the triad Thallo, Auxo, Hege- 
mone in the Ephebic Oath. Although the names and the number of the 
Athenian Horae were matter for inquiry or dispute (cf. Paus. 9.35.2), it 
seems reasonable to identify the triad of the Oath with the Horae of the 
decree. Last of all comes Apollo in the decree, and Heracles in the epi- 
graphic version of the Oath; both may appertain to the Lyceium, the 
original exercise ground for the ephebes. On this showing Helius and 
the Horae are at home in eastern Athens, in a very old quarter of the 
city. A single piece of topographic evidence can be cited in support. A 
dedication to the Horae and the Nymphs conjointly was found at the 
Church of St. John east of the Acropolis (IG 2? 4877); it undoubtedly 
derives from the shrine of the Horae, since Philochorus tells us that the 
Nymphs had an altar here (FGrHist 328 F 5b). 

On Thargelion 7 the ezresione was carried in procession to the 
sanctuary of Helius and the Horae. No doubt the ceremony also did 
honour in some fashion to Apollo, wkose day this is; it may be that after 
worshipping Helius and the Horae tbe processioners went on to a shrine 
of Apollo, whether at the Lyceium or elsewhere, and there deposited 
the ezresioné. Since the-eponym of the genos Erysichthonidae is sprung 
from Cecrops and Aglauros, we might also conjecture that the proces- 
sion started from the Acropolis and proceeded eastward. 

So much for the genos Erysichthonidae and for the custom of 
bearing the ezresione.*® One further point needs to be made. The etre- 
sione and the eponym Erysichthon were once synonymous with ritual 
begging, but in historical Athens the begging custom had disappeared, 
and the eponym lost his original nature. In the Samian rite children go 
from door to door carrying the eiresione and singing the ecresioné song. 
The details recorded in the Lzves af Homer converge with our fullest 
account of ritual begging in ancient Greece, the Rhodian material col- 
lected by Athenaeus (p. 38$ above^, and also with customs prevailing 
down to the twentieth century in various parts of Europe.?? Yet at Ath- 


*8Since Burkert traces the Erysichthon story to a rite of “bringing in the tree,” 
albeit in the cult of Demeter, and also compares the Theban daphnéphoria (note 2 
above), it may be as well to say that I can see no connection between the etresioné and the 
violation of Demeter's grove; Erysichthon's offence is treated on pp. 387-88. 

. See A. Dieterich, ArchRW 8 (1905) 82-117 = Kleine Schriften (Leipzig 1911) 
324-52. K, Meuli, Schweiz. Arch. für Volks}. 28 (1927-28) 1-38 = Gesammelte Schrif- 
ten (Basel 1975) 1.33-68, adds scme further instances, but his view of the beggars as 
representing the spirits of the dead seems misguided. 
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ens none of our sources for the eiresione expressly mentions the chil- 
dren's begging. The Athenian song quoted by Plutarch and the lexica is 
much shorter than the Samian song quoted in the Lives of Homer; it 
promises abundance, however, like the middle portion of the Samian, 
and must once have ended with a similar appeal for treats. It may be 
that at Athens the begging custom was suppressed by law (as much later 
forms of ritual begging were sometimes curtailed or suppressed by law) 
and that the eerestone song was bowdlerized as an act of policy. 

Begging is indeed presupposed by an aition of the ezresióne, which 
Plutarch records as an alternative to the Theseus story: "Yet some say 
that this is done in memory of the sons of Heracles, who were thus nur- 
tured, oltw¢ Siatpepopévoic, by the Athenians” (Thes. 22.7). The 
Theseus story—which does not reflect begging but rather supplication 
and thanksgiving—is favoured by the majority, says Plutarch. The 
Heracleidae were therefore connected with the bearing of the ezresione 
at a time when children still went round begging from door to door — 
most likely in a lost tragedy; later, when the begging had lapsed, the 
sons of Heracles were superseded by Theseus and his companions— 
doubtless at the hands of the Attic chroniclers, who did so much for the 
Theseus story. 

The begging custom prefigured by the Heracleidae belongs to 
Pyanopsion 7 and thus corresponds to the autumn begging on Samos. 
On Rhodes, however, the beggars were typically about on a day in 
spring. The Theban daphnéphorza also fell at this time, for one of Pin- 
dar's daphnephorika announces the advent of Apollo and the end of 
winter storms (fr. 94b 5-5, 16-20 Snell-Maehler); in the same song the 
little girl who is Pindar's mouthpiece speaks of being entertained by a 
number of men and women and of wishing them prosperity (lines 33- 
37), so that here too the begging custom prevailed.5? At Athens the 
nearest counterpart to the Theban daphnéphoria is the rite of Muni- 
chion 6, in which the girl processioners were very likely led by a boy, 
another pais amphithales, corresponding to Theseus in Plutarch's aztion 
(Thes. 18.1).5! It is not adventurous to suppose that begging went with 


5°The opening of Pindar's daphnephorikon was likened to a begging song by 
Dieterich (note 49 above) 101-2 = Kl. Schr. 339-40. 

5! We also expect the male sex to take precedence in the worship of Apollo. It is 
sometimes suggested that the rite of Munichion 6 was actually addressed to Artemis 
delphinia, ox to Apollo delphinios and Artemis delphinia together; but these notions are 
excluded by Plutarch, as by the evidence at large for Apollo delphznios, for which see 
Graf's study (note 28 above) 4. 
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the Athenian rite-as well. Begging, be it noted, was no less conducive to 
the Theseus story than the later supplication, if observers spoke of provi- 
sions for the journey to Crete. In a relatively late version the provisions 
for the journey are said to be reflected in the picnic supper of the Os- 
chophoria, a rite occurring at the time of the return (Plut. Thes. 23.4- 
5, citing Demon FGrHist 327 F 6); such a lame suggestion was perhaps 
intended to replace an earlier view of the provisions that was no longer 
feasible, the begging custom having lapsed. 

` To sum up, ritual begging at Athens explains both the original 
Erysichthon story of the Hesiodic Catalogue and the later deviations. 
The evidence amply proves that the begging custom once existed at 
Athens; indeed it must have lasted into the fifth century, to be im- 
printed in the story of the destitute Heracleidae. Then the custom was 
dropped, and only the solemn and fashionable usage of the pazs amphi- 
thalés remained. The Erysichthonidae continued to serve Apollo, as we 
might expect, but the eponym of the genos was no longer represented as 
an insatiate cadger. Conversely, Erysichthon the cadger was uprooted 
from Athens; no source after the Catalogue is aware of the Athenian 
setting, and Hellanicus, though well acquainted with Athens, places 
Erysichthon in Thessaly (FGrHist 4 F 7). 


Aethon, Mestra, and Poseidon 


Thus far we have dealt with the names and natures of the destitute 
Triopas and Erysichthon and of the destitute Phorbas as a parallel fig- 
ure outside the Erysichthon story. The elements of the story which have 
yet to be explained are the peculiar name "Aethon" and the daughter's 
peculiar nature —her nubility, her liaison with Poseidon, her power of 
transformation —and the insult to Demeter. There is reason to think 
that these elements belong together and derive from a separate ritual 
background. 

Ai8wv, “Fiery,” is said to be a surname of Erysichthon which refers 
to his "fiery" hunger ([Hes.] Cat. frs. 43a.5-8, 43b-c; Hellanicus 
FGrHist 4 F 7; cf. Lyc. Alex. 1896); if the surname is not given, the 
"fiery" hunger may be mentioned allusively (Call. H. Cer. 66-67; Ov. 
Met. 8.828-29). AlBov is also used as a name in its own right, as if in 
place of Erysichthon ([Hes.] Cat. fr. 432.37; Ant. Lib. Met. 17.5; Suda 
s. AlGov; cf. Lyc. Alex. loc. cit.). Moreover, Odysseus chooses to call 
himself Aï9wv (Od. 19.183), and still other instances come later: AlGov 
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as the title of a satyr play by Achaeus (TrGF 20 F 5a-11), and the Argive 
kinship group Ai8uvibat appearing in a single inscription (W. Voll- 
graff, BCH 27 [1903] 270), and the Suda's entry Ai€wvidne óvopa kú- 
piov. From this evidence most scholars deduce that the Aethon of the 
Erysichthon story was once an independent figure who came to be iden- 
tified with Erysichthon.5? They are undoubtedly right; although it may 
be disputed whether any trace of the independent figure survives in the 
above notices, no other conclusion is possible. 

The weird daughter is regularly linked with Aethon, either with 
the composite Erysichthon Aethon ([Hes.], Lyc. Alex., Ovid), or with 
Aethon simpliciter (Ant. Lib.). On the other hand the lad Erysichthon 
appears without Mestra in Callimachus, and of course she is not men- 
tioned when Triopas is the central figure (p. 374 above). From the Cata- 
logue onwards we often hear how Mestra would fetch a bride-price for 
her father and ther. elude the husband by assuming animal shapes 
([Hes.]; Palaeph. Incred. 23 Festa, whence Apost. 11.21; Lyc. Alex. 
1393-95; Ovid Met. 3.738-39, 871-74; Ant. Lib.). Sisyphus, acting for 
his son Glaucus, was thus defrauded ([Hes.]), and Autolycus too (Ovid 
Met. 8.738), unless we suppose that Autolycus’ magic powers enabled 
him to counter Mestra's and thus to keep his wife.5* In any case the-god 
Poseidon had his way with Mestra ([Hes.] fr. 43a.55-68; Ovid Met. 
8.849-51), and according to Ovic she received the power of transforma- 
tion in return; her first disguise was not as an animal but as a fisherman, 
conformably with Poseidon's domain (Met. 8.852-70). Ovid may well 
have invented the immediate circumstances in which Mestra appeals to 
Poseidon and is turned into a fisherman, but he was assuredly not the 
first to make Poseidon the author of her powers, or to speak of the fish- 
erman’s guise;5* for in Greek myth it is characteristic of Poseidon to con- 


9? So Zielinski (146), Wilamowitz (2.41), McKay (9). McKay (8-15, 19-26, 104-6, 
193) is fullest on Aethon. 

55In describing Mestra as Autolyci coniunx, Erysichthone nata, Ovid need not in 
fact mean that she stayed with Autolycus any longer than with Sisyphus and Glaucus. For 
other views see Zielinski (152), Schwartz (278, n. 1, 601), McKay (27, 83, 45-47), Fehling 
(179, n. 85). Bómer (237) proposes to "annul this marriage" and to understand the 
phrase as “a female Autolycus"; this would be a very stilted use of language, especially for 
Ovid, and no such interpretation was envisaged by Crusius and others, as Bómer implies. 
There has also been some discussion of whether Mestra could attract suitors after yielding 
ta Poseidon, and hence of the chronology of her affairs; yet the sequence in the Cata- 
logue, fr. 43a.55-69, where Mestra returns to her old ways after the Coan interlude, 
shows that we may not insist on this kind of realism. 
54 Ovid's originality is exaggerated by Wilamowitz (2.43-44) and by Fehling (179- 
81). : 
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fer strange powers upon his favourites, and Antoninus knows that “Hy- 
permestra” not only obtained bride-gifts, but also “provided sustenance 
for her father Aethon when she was changed to a man” (Met. 17.5), a 
version which presupposes a livelihood like fishing. 

The violation of Demeter’s grove is mentioned by Callimachus, 
Lycophron, Ovid, and the Suda s. Ai6wv. In other sources a like offence 
is imputed to Triopas (p. 374 above).55 These testimonies do not suffice 
to show when the offence came into the story, or indeed whether it was 
there from the start. Callimachus, the earliest witness, was not the man 
to invent such a sensational episode.°® It may or may not have been 
known to the poet of the Catalogue and to Hellanicus: as already said, 
the Catalogue treats the hunger and the imposture as a farce, and De- 
meter's wrath is irrelevant, which is not to say that the wrath had not 
been spoken of as yet, either in the poet’s milieu, or in some other quar- 
ter. On the available evidence the violation of the grove cannot be 
firmly associated with any of the other elements in the story. But since 
Demeter is entirely absent from the ritual background of Triopas and 
Erysichthon, as delineated zbove, it is reasonable to ask whether she 
does not belong rather with Aethon and Mestra. 

The best clue is the peculiar name Aethon. Why should a man be 
called “Fiery”? It is one of Homer's "speaking" names, being assumed by 
Odysseus in the tale of Cretan origins which he tells Penelope. Since 
Odysseus is poor and hungry, and since feasting and provisions are of 
concern in Penelope’s household, it is by no means impossible that 
Homer looks to our very stery, and to "fiery" hunger; but if he does not, 
` further speculation is vain. Either Erysichthon or Odysseus might be the 
subject of Achaeus' satyr play, or perhaps, if the name or the epithet 
could be transferred, someone else again, such as Heracles. As for the 
Argive kinship group, the name certainly derives from some local phe- 
nomenon, not from the mythical Erysichthon or Odysseus (a little more 
will be said below). In short, we do not know how our Aethon is related 
to any other bearer of the name, but in this old story the use of the name 
is likely to be primary. 

We must therefore ask what the name Ai8ov really meant in the 
context of the story. Most scholars are ready to accept the ancient view, 


55 The substitution of "temple" for "grove" in Marc. Sid. JG 14.1390 II 37 and 
Hyg. Astr. 2.14 is perhaps no more than inadvertence; if so, we need not look for a par- 
ticular source of misunderstanding, as do McKay (15-19) and Fehjing (181-82). 

56 Against Fehling's treatment of Callimachus, see H. Herter, RE Suppl. 13 (1978) 
242, s. Kallimachos 6; Burkert (note 2 above) 208, n. 6; Henrichs (88-91). 
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that Aethon was named for his "fiery" hunger. Two objections have 
been largely overlooked. First, it is hard to believe that "fiery hunger" 
was a natural phrase in itself; it occurs only twice outside our story (Hes. 
Op. 363; Aeschines 3 Ctes. 184 = Page, Further Gr. Ep. 847, one of the 
Eion herms), and so the story may inspire these instances too; for the 
rest, a Greek did not say, "My belly is afire," or "I am burning for sup- 
per." Second, it would be very odd for an epithet to be transferred from 
a common noun to a person so as to serve as a personal name. This 
objection also makes it idle to inquire after other objects which are de- 
scribable as "fiery." Instead we look for circumstances in which a fire 
might be personified under the name Ai®wv, and in which this person 
might seem to be afflicted by extreme hunger, so that che name could 
be taken to signify the hunger as well. The circumstances are likely to be 
found in ritual, the usual source of Greek myth. The analogy of the 
feminine name Ai80uoca is instructive. The name is borne by a daughter 
of Poseidon and Alcyone who consorts with Apollo to bear Eleuther, 
eponym of Eleutherae (Apollodorus Bibl. 3 [111] 10.1.2; Paus. 9.20.1; 
cf. [Hes.], Cat. fr. 185 M-W); Eleuther has a son ‘laciwv or "láotoc 
([Hes.], Paus. locc. citt.). The latter name, meaning "Healer," is redo- 
lent of ritual, and Aethusa probably comes fram the same background; 
indeed both the mother and the son of Eleuther may derive from a local 
rite of purification which is implied by an aztéon, or rather by two alter- 
native aztza, in Plutarch (Quaest. Gr. 39, 300A-B).5? 

This presumption about the meaning of the name gives special in- 
terest to the Suda’s account of Aethon, which, if correctly transmitted, 
is different from any other. Ai®wv".6 Biatog Aids. ånò AlBwvoc *HAiou 
tivo6c’ óc TÒ Ańuntpoc áAcoq katékoye kai tigopíav Unéotn Géiav, 
Kai 51a toUto &A(puorrev aiei, “Aethon: violent hunger. From a certain 
Aethon son of Helius, who cut down Demeter's grove and suffered a 
fitting punishment, and on this account was forever hungry." The 
Greek phrase rendered as “a certain Aethon son of Helius" is, despite 


V In one of the aitia (= Architimus FGrHist 315 F 1) a party passing through 
Eleutherae "was overtaken by rain and thunder and other portents in the sky," a detail 
, which may point to weather magic, often allied with purification, and to the winter sea- 
: son, and therefore to fires like those which we shall find reason to associate with Aethon. 
This is merely guessing, however; Plutarch tells us no more about the rite, except that it 
was resorted to by Arcadians. Eleutherae lay on an ancient processional route to 
Delphi— cf.. A. Boethius, Die Pythais (Uppsala 1918) 46-51— and so local usage was 
bound to attract attention, at least at certain seasons. 
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Wilamowitz’ peremptory objection, altogether normal; and of course 
there is no likelihood that one of the familiar names in the story, Ery- 
sichthon or Triopas, has been deformed to this result. Nothing is gained 
by substituting 'HA&í(ou for ‘HAiou, and by postulating an "Eleian" ver- 
sion of the Erysichthon story; indeed something is lost, since Helius is 
the most appropriate of fathers for a "fiery" son.9? So we may readily 
suppose that the Suda draws on some source unknown to us, perhaps a 
Hellenistic poet. The paternity alleged by this source helps us to recog- 
nize Aethon's resemblance to certain other figures of myth. Let us con- 
sider the sons of Helius. 

1. Triopas as one of the seven sons of Helius and Rhodos (Diod. 
5.56.6 = Zeno FGrHist 523 F 1; Diod. 5.61.1 = FGrHist 533 (Rhodos, 
Anhang] F 11) is not to our purpose, if the Rhodians thrust him into this 
company without any prior warrant; but just because he seems so ill 
assorted with the other Heliads of Rhodes, who all have some local fla- 
vour, we may wonder whether Triopas was not already known elsewhere 
as the son of Helius. 

2. Another bearer of the common name "Phorbas," quite unre- 
lated to Phorbas of Rhodes, is said to be son of Helius and father of the 
eponym Ambracia (Steph. Byz., s. Asķapevai, citing Arist. fr. 477 
Rose). Ambracia may also be reckoned a daughter of Augeas (Steph. 
Byz., s. "AuBpakia, citing Phileas; whence Eust., Dionys. Per. 492), 
himself another son of Helius. Phorbas of Ambracia cannot be other 
than "Phorbas the Thesprotian" —for the eponym Ambrax is sometimes 
said to be son of the eponym Thesprotus (Steph. Byz., s. 'Aufpakía, 
whence Eust. loc. cit.) — who, "lusting for Demeter and assaulting the 
goddess, was struck down by Zeus with his lightning" (Anon. Mythogr., 
p. 947 Westermann). 

3. Augeas king of Elis is nearly always said to be a son of Helius, 
otherwise of Poseidon or Phorbas of Thessaly (who emigrated to the 
south). The name Auyéac is formed from aùyń "light of the sun" and 
thus means "Shining." He was rich and overweening and outrageous, so 
that even his son Phyleus went away (Il. 2.629). He had a weird daugh- 
ter, either Agamede (Il. 11.740-41, etc.) or Perimede (Theocr. 2.16; 


58 After denouncing "the silly itacism "HAlou," Wilamowitz (2.40) spoke of Deme- 
ter chamyné as clinching the argument for Elis and the supposed agrarian background. 
All this is scarcely intelligible save as a reaction to Zielinski, who made much of Aethon 
son of Helius, Other “emendations” of the Suda are equally misguided. 
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Prop. 2.4.8), who consorted with Poseidon and bore a son Dictys (Hyg. 
Fab. 157).°° 

4. According to “Eumelus,” Aloeus and Aeetes were sons of Helius 
who received Sicyon and Corinth as their respective portions (FGrHist 
451 F 1-2, from Pausanias). Both were great potentates; and Aloeus was 
so insufferable that his son Epopeus removed to Attica; Aeetes had the 
weirdest of all daughters, Medeia. Aloeus is a name associated with Po- 
seidon through the Thessalian Aloadae. Now Aeetes and Medeia were 
drawn into the Corinthian story from a different background (Od. 
10.135-39; Hes. Theog. 956-62), which does not concern us here; but it 
is obvious, however we assess the tangled evidence for Corinthian cult, 
that certain native figures corresponded to these great names.®° So this 
instance is worth ncting beside the others. 

On this showing a son of Helius is likely to be a rich and insolent 
king. The names Ai@wv and Auyéac evoke fire and light; OdpBac, 
*AAweUc, and Aintre suit the rulers of bountiful domains. Phorbas like 
Aethon insults Demeter. The king's daughter is likely to be a witch, like 
Mestra, Agamede/Perimede, and Medeia; Ambracia is only known for 
her genealogy, but since she is reckoned a daughter of Augeas as well as 
of Phorbas, we may suspect that she too had strange gifts. The daughter 
is also rather likely to succumb to Poseidon, like Mestra and Agamede. 
It should be further ncted that according to a likely emendation Mestra 
bore to Poseidon not only Eurypylus but also Ogygus ('AMorpag Tzetz. 
on Lyc. Alex. 1206; Mnotpag Wilamowitz), and that another of Po- 
seidon's flames, Iphimedeia, was daughter of Triopas the Thessalian, 
himself son of Poseidon ([Hes.] Cat. frs. 19. 117.7-8 as restored by 
West; Apollodorus Bzbl. 1 [53] 7.4.2). 

Such are the figures who most nearly resemble Aechon and Mes- 
tra. It is true that al: these figures have further affinities, mostly with 
sons or lovers of Poseidon.5! Many a princess was loved by Poseidon, in 
early days a far more lustful god than Zeus or Apollo; some, like Iphi- - 
medeia and Tyro, are said to have welcomed his liquid embrace. Po- 


9" For Augeas' genealogy see C. Robert, Die griechische Heldensage (Berlin 1920- 
1926) 453, n. 6; for the circumstances of his son's departure, W. Kullmann, Die Quellen 
der Ilias (Wiesbaden 1961) 161. The passage of Hyginus is flawed, and Actor may be 
another son of Agamede and Poseidon. 

60 For wide-ranging speculation about the Corinthian Medeia and her children, 
see E. Will, Korenthiaka (Paris 1955) 80-129. 

8! Poseidon's lovers ard offspring are conveniently listed by E. Wüst, RE 22.1 
(1953) 462-78, s. Poseidon. ` 
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seidon often endued his favourites with magic power, whether lovers 
like Caenis (changed to a man, as Mestra to a fisherman, and made 
invulnerable), or sons or grandsons like the Aloadae (growing to enor- 
mous size), Periclymenus (capable of taking any shape), Eumelus (the 
lightest and swiftest of runners), Iphiclus (also the lightest and swiftest 
of runners), and Pterelaus (made invulnerable). A mythical pattern 
generally reflects a ritual pattern, and does so undoubtedly in this case, 
where the myths are as ancient and colourful as any we know of; a mere 
repetition of narrative motifs is out of the question. A study of the myths 
of Poseidon could restore something of his ritual; indeed the myths are 
essential to the purpose, since the old worship of Poseidon had largely 
fallen away in the historical period; his cults are mostly relics, and his 
festivals no more than names in the calendar. At the moment we are 
concerned only with the form of ritual which stands behind the myths 
surveyed above, of the sons of Helius and their resourceful daughters. 

These old myths do not point to actual cults of Helius, which in 
most parts of Greece, at Athens and Corinth for example, are relatively 
late.5? Helius’ role points rather to a season at which the sun had some 
ritual significance, that is, to the solstices. Now the winter solstice is 
precisely when Poseidon was honoured; his festivals, more than those of 
any other god, fall at just this time. 

Several month-names of rather wide distribution — Geraestius, 
Hippodromius or Hippius vel sim., Taureon — are formed from festivals 
of Poseidon occurring at different seasons. Yet his premier festival] will 
be that which takes his name, Poseidea vel sim., and which gives rise to 
one of the commonest of all month-names, Poseideon vel sim. At Manti- 
nea and in Laconia the agonistic festivals so called doubtless took place 
in clement weather, but for the most part the festival and the month 
belong to early winter. The Attic month Poseideon answers to Decem- 
ber/January; at several Ionian cities, and also at Epidaurus, it demon- 
strably comes at about the same place in the calendar; nor do we find 
any contrary indications. At still other places Poseidon's worship if not 
his festival is attested for this time of year. The evidence can be summa- 
rized as follows. 


8?S$ee F. W. Hamdorf, Griechische Kultpersonifikationen der vorhellenistischen 
Zeit (Mainz 1964) 18-21, 126-27. His survey, though neither accurate nor complete, is 
not seriously misleading. At Athens we find two avatars of “Helius” in civic ritual — at the 
Thargelia (p. 391) and at the Scira (Lysimachides, FGrHist 366 F 3), where the name is 
probably a literary rendering of Zeus hypatos, worshipped at the Erechtheium beside the 
other deities of the Scira. 
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Either the month-name or, much less often, the festival itself is on 
record throughout the Icnian, the Aeolian, and the Dorian domains: at 
Athens (the festival also in rural Attica), on Ceos, Tenas, Myconos, De- 
los, Paros, Thasos, Chios, and Samos; at Smyrna, Erythrae, Teos, 
Ephesus, Miletus, and Magnesia-on-the-Maeander; at Perinthus, Cyzi- 
cus, and Sinope; at Mytilene end Dardanus and on Samothrace; at 
Iasus and Halicarnassus; at Epidaurus and Aegina.® The fullest infor- 
mation comes from Delos and Aegina, which illustrate respectively the 
Ionian and the Dorian versions of the festival. On Delos the accounts of 
the period of independence, 314-166 B.c., record expenses for sacrificial 
victims— ox, rams, pigs— and for a large-scale banquet, probably ac- 
commodating the whole population of the island.* On Aegina the festi- 
val-name “Poseidonia” used by Athenaeus (13.55, 588E, 13.59, 590F) 
may well be the literary renderirg of a Doric form Posédaza or the like, 
corresponding to the month Posidaios at Epidaurus; a winter date is 
implied by Plutarch’s aztion, which speaks of soldiers returning from 
Troy and beset, as usual, by storms (Quaest. Gr. 44, 301D-F); Plutarch 
and Athenaeus together draw a picture of opulent feasting conducted 
by thiaso?, but attended by pleasure-seekers and hetaerae from all quar- 
ters, with a culminating revel called aphrodisia by Plutarch.® Finally, 
rites for Poseidon without the festival name, but sometimes with kin- 
dred detail, are scheduled for this season in a number of sacrificial cal- 


83 For the month-name see Samuel (note 29 above) index, s. Poseideon vel. sim., 
with the corrections of J. anc L. Robert, REG 86 (1973) 69, 72. The festival-name occurs 
in rural Attica (ZG 1? 255 A 10 = LSCG A 8), on Delos (note 64 below), on Thasos 
(LSCG Suppl. 69.1), at Smyrna (Ael. Arist. Or. 47.6 Keil), at Sinope (SIG? 1017 = 
LSAM 1.10-11), at Mytilene UG 12.2.71.6), and on Aegina (note 65 below). 

See P. Bruneau, Recherches sur les cultes de Délos à l'époque hellénistique et à 
l'éboque impériale (Paris 1970) 260-64: -he banqueters may have numbered 1500 and 
may have gathered in the Hypostyle Hail. 

85 Cf. M. P. Nilsson, Griechische Feste (Leipzig 1906) 78-74, 375-76; W. R. Halli- 
day, The Greek Questions of Plutarch (Oxford 1928) 183-35. The thiasor which organize 
the feasting are traced by Plutarch to the circumstances of the nostos, when instead of a 
collective celebration each family welcomed its own, so as not to offend those who were 
bereaved. Although the thjasot reflect the family groups cf the aition, they are not such 
themselves. Nilsson and Halliday, however, are misled by the aztion and by Attic thiasor 
as subdivisions of a phratry, and regard the Poseidonia as a Geschlechtsfeier comparable 
to the Apaturia or to parts o? the Anthesteria. Phryne's bathing in the sea (Ath. 13.59, 
590F) is not a form of recreation suited to the season, as Halliday supposes; it is a ritual 
act. 
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endars on stone: at Athens, perhaps at Marathon, on Myconos, and on 
Rhodes at both Lindus and Cemeirus.*@ 

The festival Poseidea and the other rites of the season are certainly 
not addressed to Poseidon as the sea-god, who has no power to help or 
harm at a time when sailing is avoided. All the details which we have 
reflect the agrarian milieu. At Athens Poseidon’s title is chamazzélos, 
"earth-bound"; at Lindus phytalmios, "procreant"; on Delos theme- 
Houchds, “sustaining the foundations,” scil. of embankments and ter- 
race walls; on Myconos he is worshipped in a rural precinct; on Delos 
and at Cameirus and Lindus the victims include pigs; more important 
still, on Myconos Demeter chloe receives a complementary sacrifice on 
the same day. Poseidon is here the god of rushing waters who fructifies 
the fields in winter and spring. We should therefore cast our net a little 
wider, so as to take in the Haloea o: Eleusis, celebrated on Poseideon 
26.9? This festival bears a name unheard of elsewhere and is also unique 


881» an Athenian private calendar of early Imperial date Poseidon is honoured on 
Poseideon 8 (IG 2? 1367 = LSCG 52.16-18); in the calendar of Marathon a male deity 
whose name is lost, but who receives rich offerings at the beginning of the entry for Posei- 
deon, is very likely to be Poseidon, to judge from the season, the victims, and the female 
company who follow (IG 2? 1358 = LSCG 20 B 7-10); in a calendar of Myconos Po- 
seidon is honoured in two separate quarters on Poseideon 12, once as the fisherman's 
god, but also in a rural setting, and no doubt zo the same purpose as Demeter, who comes 
next (SIG? 1024 = LSCG 96.5-15); at Lindus Poseidon is honoured on Theudaisios 6 
(IG 12.1.905 = SIG? 1030 = LSCG 1040), at Cameirus on Theudaistos 1 (LSCG Suppl. 
94.1 -7). 

87 For the Haloea see Deubner (note <0 above) 60-67; H. W. Parke, Festivals of 
the Athenians (London 1977) 98-100; E. Simon, Festivals of Attica (Madison 1982) 35- 
37. “A procession for Poseidon" is attested only by Pausanias the Atticist (a 76 Erbse), 
but this is quite sufficient; Pausanias also comes nearest the true meaning of the festival 
name, in saying, inter alia, that "they sported on threshing-floors." Both literature and 
documents describe or presuppose an occasion of general merrymaking; much the fullest 
account of the ritual, including the women's lewdness, is schol. Luc. Dial. Meretr. 7.4 
(pp. 279-81 Rabe), a piece of learned theorizing from the same source as the notorious 
scholium on the Thesmophoria (pp. 275-76 Rabe) — possibly Theophrastus, at any rate 
someone well acquainted with Athenian festivals. The outlook here is in broad agree- 
ment with other sources, and the details are plausible. The women's use of phalli is also 
seen on the red-figure vases adduced by Deubner, and Dionysus is also to the fore in 
[Dem.] 59 Neaera 116-17, where a misdemeanour at the Haloea is described as an out- 
rage to "this same god," viz. Dionysus. Both Dionysus and Poseidon are scanted by Deub- 
ner, Parke, and now Simon, who treat the Haloea as another seasonal festival of Deme- 
ter; yet Demeter is seldom worshipped at zhis time of year, save in conjunction with 
Poseidon. 
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in addressing Demeter, Dionysus, and Poseidon together; we may re- 
gard the Haloea as a special development drawing on Eleusis’ special 
renown. All our sources depict the Haloea as an occasion for general 
merriment, with large-scale feasting (as on both Delos and Aegina) and 
licentious revelry (as on Aegina). It is also worth noting the adjacent 
sanctuaries of Demeter and Poseidon in the agora of Argos (Paus. 
2.22.1, 3-4), inasmuch as Poseidon’s epithet prosklystios, “of the lap- 
ping water,” points to the winter season and to agrarian concerns, as 
does also a rite noticed by Pausanias, to be considered below. 

At Eleusis and on Aegina the feasting leads up to scurrility and 
indecent gestures. These elements occur also in festivals of Demeter, no- 
tably the Thesmophoriz, where they plainly serve as fertility magic. 
The normal worship of Demeter, however, is conducted by women 
alone, indeed by women in seclusion from the rest of the community. 
When Pausanias describes a festival of Demeter Mysia near Pellene 
which takes place in a rural setting with abundant springs, and in which 
men and women come together and exchange scurrilities (7.27.9-10), 
we recognize the pattern of our solstice festival, and may safely assume 
that Demeter has a male partner, either Poseidon or another god con- 
cerned with springs.®® With the scurrilities and mimic childbirth of the 
Thesmophoria'the matrons’ purpose is to make the earth bear corn as 
they do children. What then is the purpose of the lascivious teasing be- 
tween the sexes at Poseidon's festival? Surely it is to arouse Poseidon and 
to bring the rushing waters. The culminating action of the women is 
probably described in an anecdote of Athenaeus (13.59, 590F); at the 
Poseidonia of Aegina, Phryne drew admiring attention from a Panhel- 
lenic crowd when "she removed her mantle arid unbound her hair and 
waded into the sea"; the same pretence of yielding to Poseidon appears 
to be enacted by such mvthical heroines as Tyro and Iphimedeia. 

There is one feature still missing from our picture of the solstice 
festival. The Eleusinian accounts of 329/8 B.C. refer twice to the Haloea 
(IG 2? 1672.124-26, 143-45), and the first entry is for a very large quan- 


$8See, e.g., H. Fluck, Skurrilen Riten in griechischen Kulten (Endingen 1931) 11- 
33, 52-59, 66-69; N. J. Richardson, The Homeric Hymn to Demeter (Oxford 1974) 213- 
17; F. Graf, Eleusis und die orphische Dichtung Athens in vorhellenistischer Zeit (Berlin 
1974) 165-69, 194-99. Graf, following Diels, sees that Baubo's anasyrma mimics child- 
birth; it has not been observed, however, that this can only be che culminating rite of the 
Thesmophoria, otherwise known as Calligeneia. 

$? Nilsson (note 65 above? 327, was plainly misguided in aligning this festival with 
the Thesmophoria. 
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tity of firewood. We naturally think of bonfires, which are lit the world 
over at the winter solstice; the Haloea included a pannychis (Alciphr. 
4.6.3). Moreover, bonfires will explain the peculiar name ‘AA@1a. This 
Attic festival is of course named from the Attic word GAw¢ meaning 
"threshing-floor," not from the Ionic word dÀorj meaning “cultivated 
field," so that the nàme cannot have the agrarian significance which 
Nilsson and Deubner imagined. But at this season the threshing-floor 
was not used for threshing (the Attic threshing festival is the Scira). It 
was very likely used for the bonfires, just as the "Threshing-floor" at 
Delphi was used for the construction of the wooden "palace" that was 
burnt up in the Delphic fire festival Septerium (Plut. De Def. Or. 15, 
418A-B). At Eleusis "the so-called threshing floor of Triptolemus" lay 
close to the Outer Court of the sanctuary (Paus. 1.38.6); the Outer 
Court, with its eschara and temple of Poseidon patér, was undoubtedly 
the setting of the Haloea (cf. [Dem.] 59 Neaera 116; IG 2? 1299.28, 
78).?? Finally, in the agora of Argos, next to the sanctuaries of Demeter 
and Poseidon, Pausanias reports a custom of throwing flaming torches 
into a pit (2.22.3); the custom, which has puzzled commentators, is 
plausibly explained as another fire festival?! 

The foregoing details explain the story of Aethon and Mestra and 
other stories of the same kind. The festival comes at the winter solstice 


10 The temple of Roman date in the Outer Court is occupied jointly by Poseidon 
pater and Artemis propylaia; Poseidon and Artemis are also named successively in the 
fifth century decree prescribing certain saczifices at Eleusis (/G 155 = LSCG 4; Po- 
seidon's name being restored with near certainty). In both cases the juxtaposition will be 
dictated by convenience: the two deities are worshipped in the same area, but for differ- 
ent reasons; they do not share any ritual function that we know of. The title patër be- 
longs to a series of titles expressing Poseidon's procreant power — phytalmios, genethlios, 
genesios, patrogenetos. Yt has nothing to do with the mythical paternity of Eumolpus, 
which derives rather from the Athenian festival Scira and the cult of Poseidon on the 
Acropolis; the conflict between Eumolpus and Erechtheus, "Fine-singer" and 
“Thresher,” is the aztion of this festival and of the ceremonial threshing at Scirum (cf. 
Pap. Sorb. 2528 = Eur. Erechtheus fr. 65 Austin). Two other avatars of Poseidon at 
Eleusis, prosbatérios and themeliouchos (K. Clinton, The Sacred Officials of the Eleusin- 
tan Mysteries (TAPS 64.5, 1974] 50-52, lines 16-17, a decree of 20/19 B.C. naming the 
priest in question), can be associated with the winter season, when terraces and water 
courses and also boundary stones received attention. l 

7l Nilsson (note 65 above) 361-62, supposes that the pit was a megaron, as used by 
women at the Thesmophoria; but the agora is not the place for a megaron, nor are 
torches wanted beside the butchered pigs, and the Argive rite, reputedly instituted by 
one Nicostratus, was conducted by men. At another Argive festival bonfires were lit on 
Lyrcea and Larisa (Paus. 2.25.4). 
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and entails extravagant feasting; so Helius is father to a shameless po- 
tentate—to Aethan with his insatiable hunger, to Augeas with his un- 
bounded wealth, to Triopas, Phorbas, Aloeus, and Aeetes. The cele- 
brants, especially voung women, resort to ribald jesting and mimicry in 
order to summon up the fertilizing power of Poseidon's springs and riv- 
ers; so the potentate has a daughter who is both artful and wanton (Mes- 
tra, Agamede/Perimede, Medeia) and who succumbs to Poseidon as to 
other suitors (Mestra, Agamede/Perimede). The fertility magic works 
upon the fields; so Phorbas assaults Demeter outright, and Aethon and 
Triopas violate her sacred grove. Bonfires are lighted; hence the name 
Aethon, "Fiery," which may equally signify the hunger behind the feast- 
ing. And since trees must be felled for the bonfires, Aethon has a motive 
for invading Demecer’s grove.” 

This interpretation of our story is further warranted by the ritual 
nomenclature at Argos. Demeter’s shrine in the agora of Argos, adjoin- 
ing the shrine of Poseidon prosklystzos, was traced to Pelasgus son of 
Triopas, whose grave was shown nearby, and from whom Demeter re- 
ceived the epithet Pe/asgiís (Paus. 2.22.1). In the Messenian archaeolo- 
gia recounted by Pausanias, Pelasgus son of Triopas has a rather similar 
role as father of the eponym Messene; for Messene, as we are told many 
times, first instituted the ancient and mysterious cult of Demeter at An- 
dania (4.1.5, 9, 4.2.6, 4.26.8).'? And whereas in olden days men lived 
on cornmeal, this same Pelasgus, who gave his name to Pelasgikon 
Argos, invented the baking of bread (schol. Eur. Or. 932); that is, like 
Triptolemus, he introduced another of Demeter's gifts to mankind. 
Thus, the Thessalian Triopas kept his association with Demeter when 
transplanted to Argos, together with his father Phorbas and his son Pe- 
lasgus. These “Pelasgian” antecedents were then attached to the wor- 
ship in the agora, where it seems that Demeter and Poseidon were 
jointly honoured at a festival of the winter solstice. Finally, we have the 
Argive kinship group Ai@wvidat. This name belongs to a series of names 
for such groups, 37 by present count, which are often conjoined with 


12 This sort of offence is characteristic of myths of Poseidon and reflects the god's 
unruly nature. At Athens his son Halirrhothius took an axe to Athena's sacred olives (Et. 
Magn., s. morta); at Argos Foseidon himself flooded the land in a pique, and was there- 
fore called prosklystéos (Paus. 2.22.4). 

73 For our purpose it does not matter how late this story is, nor whether Demeter 
was really at home in the Mysteries of Andania; the only pcint of interest is the reputation 
attaching to Pelasgus son of Triopas. 
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personal names in Argive documents, from the fifth century onwards.” 
Nothing is known and little can be conjectured about the origin and 
function of these groups; yet whether the kinship is entirely fictive (as 
with the ten Attic tribes) or perpetuates some authentic connection of 
the past (as with Attic phratries and demes), the various people and 
places that give their names to the groups must be distinctive of the local 
background at Argos. There is no likelihood at all that the eponym 
Ai®wv comes from the general store of myth, from the Odyssey, say, or 
from the Erysichthon story in its Athenian or Thessalian setting. Al8ov 
was native to Árgos, and if our argument is right, the name arose from 
ritual — most likely from the solstice festival of Demeter and Poseidon. 

So much and no more can be said in support of the contention that 
the names and characters of Aethon and Mestra belong together and 
derive from rites addressed to Poseidon as the god of fresh water, closely 
allied with Demeter. The results are less secure and less precise than 
those obtained for the other elements of the story. The reason is simply 
that no direct evidence exists to establish the ritual background. 
Triopas, Phorbas, and Erysichthon are firmly tied to Triopium, 
Rhodes, and Athens, respectively, and we even have some knowledge of 
the local cults of Apollo where these figures originate. Aethon and Mes- 
tra on the other hand have only been assigned to a mythical and a ritual 
pattern. That they too are projected from a local cult may be safely 
assumed, but where was it? Although the transparent name "Aethon" 
was in use at Argos, nothing else points to this quarter; at the shrine in 
the agora the lore of Pelasgus is secondary. Athens is much the likeliest 
: place of origin. Suppose that the story of Aethon and Mestra was the 
aition of the Athenian Poseidea, a festival which in the historical period 
had either lapsed entirely cr so nearly that no trace remains; no doubt it 
was effectively superseded by the Eleusinian Haloea. Then the hungry 


74 The 34 names then known were listed by M. Wórrle, Untersuchungen zur Ver- 
fassungsgeschichte von Argos im. 5. Jahrhundert vor Chr. (Munich 1964) 17, n. 82. Three 
new names have been added sirce, and an old name corrected: see C. Kritsas, ZtrjÀn 
(Athens 1980) 506; M. Piérart ard J.-P. Thalmann, BCH Suppl. 6 (1980) 261, 264, 272- 
73; M. Piérart, BCH 105 (1981) 611-13. Würrle like most others thinks of these groups as 
phratries, but his discussion (pp. 16-31) shows that pentékostyes are by no means ex- 
cluded. The name Azthonidat is traced to Erysichthon by Vollgraff, BCH 27 (1909) 194- 
96, and again by M. Guarducci, L'istituzione della fratria 2 (MemLinc® 8.2, 1938) 88; to 
Odysseus by Hiller von Gaertringen on SIG? 735; McKay (193) is doubtful. Wérrle (22, 
n. 46) appears to think it possible that a few names are taken from familiar mythical 
figures. 





GREEK AND LATIN EPISTOLARY FORMULAE: 
SOME LIGHT ON CICERO’S LETTER WRITING 


In an article in AJP of 1935, Clinton W. Keyes! examined the ter- 
minology and phraseology of the Greek letter of introduction with a 
view to discovering the relationship between the letters from actual life 
and the two manuals of letter writing from antiquity which have 
reached us: the Tumot ’EmtotoAtkoi attributed wrongly to Demetrius 
of Phaleron? and the Nepi émotoAtwaiou xapaktfjpoq (or ’EMLOTOAL- 
patot XAPAKTHPEC) assigned variously to Proclus or Libanius. He sin- 
gled out the letter of introduction since he felt that it was "the most 
distinctive in purpose and character" of all the types mentioned in the 
two manuals.* 

No one would quarrel with Keyes’ observation that the traditional 
formulae and set phrases in actual letters of introduction from Egypt 
fail to show the influence of the earliest extant manual, the Türtot 
"EntotoAuo(,5 although the Egyptian provenance of the latter has been 
sufficiently proven by Brinkmann.5 However, the recurrence of set 
phraseology and traditional formulae in the actual letters suggested to 
Keyes that "there were other manuals for letter writing which were more 
popular” and that these are lost to us.” The same line of reasoning led 
him to conclude that "Cicero used some conventional Greek forms in his 
letters of introduction" and that "probably he was acquainted with 
Greek handbooks of letter writing";? for the "cumulative weight" of 
some of the correspondences between the Greek and Ciceronian formu- 
lae seemed to him to go beyond "a mere coincidence": "It seems quite 


!C. W. Keyes, "The Greek Letter of Introduction," AJP 56 (1935) 28-44. 

?See A. Brinkmann, "Der älteste Briefsteller," RAM n.f. 64 (1909) 310-17. 

*Under the first title it is attributed to Proclus, whereas the recension bearing the 
other title is attributed to Libanius; cf. Sykurtis, RE Suppl. V (1931) 191-98; H. Kosken- 
niemi, Studien zur Idee und Phraseologie des griechischen Briefes bis 400 n. Chr. (1956) 
56-57, for further bibliography. 

4Keyes (note 1 above) 32; cf. also H. Rabe, "Aus Rhetoren-Handschriften. 9. 
Griechische Briefsteller," RAM n.f. 64 (1909) 296: "die ouotatiKh ist eine der wenigen, 
die schon lange fest bestimmt waren." 

5Keyes (note 1 above) 31. 

®Brinkmann (note 2 above) 811-12. 

"Keyes, op. cit. (note 1 above) 31; cf. also Rabe, loc. cit. (note 4 above). For other 
manuals, see Koskenniemi (note 3 above) 57-59. 

5Keyes (note 1 above) 44. 
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clear that Cicero knew and adapted some Greek formulae for letters of 
introduction."? 

It is with this conclusion that the present article wishes to join is- 
sue, not least because it has often gone unchallenged by editors of papy- 
rus letters of introduction both in Latin and in Greek.!? 

The case for postulating Greek influence on Cicero's letters of in- 
troduction seems to have been settled conclusively for Keyes by the “par- 
ticularly striking ... similarity between the expressions Exetv aUTOV 
OUVEOTAHEVOV and habeas tibi commendatissimos.” The similarity is 
indeed striking, and Keyes could have strengthened his case by pointing 
out that not only the expressions cited above but the entire turn of 
phrase follow an identical pattern. Both expressions depend on, or fol- 
low on, a word of request: €9MTH!? or rapakaAQ in Greek and peto or 
rogo in Latin." 

However, Keyes is careless about chronology: all the instances for 
the recurrence of the formula in the Greek letters of introduction on 
papyrus which he cites are later in date than Cicero's. P. Oxy. 787 
(Keyes, no. 23) belongs to ca. A.D. 16; P. Oxy. 292 (Keyes, no. 24) to ca. 
A.D. 25; P. Giess. 71 (Keyes, no. 26) to a.D. 113/4-20.1* Three more 
letters of introduction containing the same formula and published since 
Keyes' article appeared all belong to a post-Ciceronian date: P. Merton 
62 to A.D. 6; P. Hermo. 1 to the first century of our era and P. Cornell 
Inv. No. I, 64 to a.D. 136.15 The evidence does not support the case for 
Greek influence on Cicero. 


"Ibid. 

10See the comments of C. H. Roberts and E. G. Turner ad P. Ryl. 608 (Latin) and 
of H. I. Bell and others ad P. Merton 62 (Greek). 

Keyes (note 1 above) 44. 

!2For épwt@ in the sense of "to request" see A. Deissmann, Bzbelstudzen (1895) 
45; Neue Bibelstudien (1897) 23-24. 

P For the Latin, see Cic. Fam. 10.8.7; 21a (Plancus); 12.12.2 (Cassius), cited be- 
low, p. 422, and Pliny Ep. 10.58.6; P. Ryl. 608, cited below, p. 422. For the Greek see 
note 15. 

“The Giessen papyrus comes fror the archive of Apollonius, the strategos of 
Apollonopolite Heptakomicze in those years; see U, Wilcken, Die Bremer Papyri (1935) 9. 

The last-named papyrus was published by N. Levis, “A Veteran in Quest of a 
Home," TAPA 90 (1959) 15-46 = Sammelbuch, VI, 9636. These are to my knowledge 
the only occurrences of the formula in Greek letters. We shall cite them in the order in 
which they are mentioned ir the text. P. Oxy. 787 (a fragment of a letter): £potà of OUV 
Éxeiw aùtòv ouvectapévov; P. Oxy. 292: 616 napakaAQ oe peta néone oóuvá|ueoq 
Exel aUtóv cuveotauévov; F. Giess. 71: 'AXIAMÉa Tov dvadid6évta dot triv éni[oxoAnv 
pou raütnv £potà exe ouviestapévov; P. Merton 62: épwrtnOeic éxe aüróv | cuveo- 
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It is altogether surprising, therefore, that Chan-Hie Kim in his ex- 
haustive treatment of the familiar Greek letter of recommendation, 
while rightly observing that the Greek formula was first introduced in 
the Roman period, !ë does not use the opportunity to rectify Keyes’ erro- 
neous reliance on this formula to postulate Greek influence on Cicero's 
letter writing. However, the late appearance of the Greek formula does 
not in itself imply— or at least not without further examination of the 
evidence—that it is a Latinism, as Kim, following others, maintains.!? 
The last-mentioned claim is probably based on the assumption that the 
construction of habere with the direct object predicated by the passive 
perfect participle is more at home in the Latin language than the paral- 
lel construction in the Greek. But if the Greek formula was modelled on 
the.Latin one, then one would expect the meaning of ouvioTn UL in it to 
resemble that of commendo in its Latin counterpart. Yet Kim argues 
that “the formula clearly uses the verb Guviotnut in the sense of ‘to in- 
troduce' [italics mine].”!8 This is not necessarily, as we shall see below, 
the meaning that commendo?? has in the formula. And for reasons to be 
given below, Kim's designation of the formula as a periphrasis?? rules 
out, in fact, such a sense. 

The present discussion will attempt a clarification of both Greek 
and Latin terms of introduction; it will also explore the case for unilat- 


tapévov; P. Hermo 1: £ptotà oe cuveotauévov | éxetv Atóokopov tov á[va&a]|oovii 
cot tv £noro[Aryv]; P. Cornell Inv. No. I, 64: Aotrtóv oUv oe épotó ouveora|u£vov 
ueocikw. In a slightly different form (using the present medio-passive participle instead 
of the perfect: Exe pe GUVIOTAHEVOV) it appears in a magical text found on an unnum- 
bered page attached to P. Holm, and therefore cannot be safely dated with the rest of the 
papyrus to the fourth century a.p.; see O. Lagercrantz, Papyrus Graecus Holmiensis (P. 
Holm): Recepte für Silber, Stein und Purpur (1913) 54;246 with B. Olsson, "Zwei Pa- 
pyrusstellen besprochen" Aegyptus 12 (1932) 256. 

Form and Structure of the Familiar Greek Letter of Recommendation (Society 
of Biblical Studies: Dissertation Series 4) (1972) 68. 

Tt certainly does not follow from the reason adduced by Kim that he "found four 
such expressions in Latin letters"; P. Ryl. 608, Cic. Fam. 12.26.2, 13.64.1 and St. Poly- 
carp's Epistle to the Philippians, ch. 14 (Kim, op. cit., 69-70). The last-named example 
is worthless (see note 70 below). But even with the addition of Pliny, Ep. 10.58.6, over- 
looked by Kim, the formula is documented more times in the formal Greek letter of 
introduction than in the Latin one. 

18Kim (note 16 above) 7. 

'9For the connotation of the Latin term, commendo, see below, pp. 418 f. 

?"For a neat and convenient definition of which see W. Dietrich, "Der periphras- 
tische Verbalaspekt im Griechischen und Lateinischen,” Glotta 51 (1973) 192; cf. also 
below, pp. 412 f. 
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eral or mutual influence between them. Since the key to the discussion 
lies in the above-mentioned formulae, a digression on tne parallel con- 
structions, habere / Ëxe with the direct object predicated by the pas- 
sive participle, is called for: a better understanding of their history and 
properties may help us to gather their precise meaning as formulae of 
introduction (or recommendation. )?! 

Both grammazical constructions have generally been studied 
within the context of their future development into periphrastic expo- 
nents of perfectivity in their respective languages.?? Habere and ExEévv in. 
this later developmert lost their original sense of "possessing" and 
"holding" and became auxiliaries. Together with the passive perfect 
participle, they express an elementary verbal conception which once 
was expressed by the monolectic perfect. 

Although the combination of éxev with the passive perfect parti- 
ciple has become one of the two ways of expressing perfectivity in mod- 
ern Greek, "there is no question of this periphrastic usage in the 
Koine."?? In fact, wherever it occurs in the Koine its usage cannot be 
distinguished from that of classical Greek: thus no one can argue con- 
vincingly for a difference of nuance between Homer's n£rtauévaq év 
xepoi mUAacg éxet’ (II. 21.531)? and Plutzrch's tag nóAaq £ixov 
avewypévac (Cam. 34.5), or Xenophon's £lxov ... tàq åoniðaç 
ÉkkekAuppévag (Anab 1.2.16) and Plutarch's toUg èv ddeApouc ag’ 
"nuépag eixe mAnoiov 3v oikot tivi kekpuupévoua (Pelop. 35.5) to 
mention only phrases with similar meaning.?5 But leaving Plutarch and 
the Atticists aside, none of the seventeen occurrences of the construction 


?! For the distinction between the two see below, pp. 416 f. 

?*For a recent discussion see R. Coleman, "Greek Influence on Latin Syntax," 
TPAS 1975 (1977) 113-16. 

BW, J. Aerts, Periparastica: An Investigation into the Use of sivat and Exe as 
Auxiliaries or Pseudo-Auxiaries in Greek from Homer to the Present Day (1965) 166. 

*4See also Il. 12.192. 

?51t has been argued, however, that here as well as in other cases the construction 
is used as a periphrastic perzect: cf. A. N, Jannaris, dn Historical Introduction to Greek 
Grammar (1897) $2193, p 498; J. Vendreys, "Sur l'emploi de l'auxiliaire ‘avoir’ pour 
marquer le passé," Mélanges de linguistique et de philologie offerts à J. van Ginneken 
(1937) 86. But see Aerts' convincing arguments against a periphrastic iaterpretation. 

26See also Herodotus 1.50.1; Euripides, Trag. Grae. Fr., 775 (Nauck); Diod. Sic. 
2.82.4, 53.7, 3.36.5; Plutarca Tit. Flamin. 20.4; Galen De d:agnoscendis puisis 3.2 
(Kühn, VIII, p. 892). With the help of the Complete Concordance to Flavius Josephus 


. (ed. K. H. Regnstorf, 19737, 3, x I have been able to find nine examples of Exw + 


object + passive perfect participle, in none of which the €xw has to be construed as an 
auxiliary. Even Vita 360: neò yàp gikootv étàv exeo yeypaypéevny (sei, ioropíav) can 
be translated so as to bring ot the original force of Exetw and as the Loeb translation 
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in the New Testament need be construed as a periphrasis, let alone a 
periphrastic perfect." The case of Luke 14:18-19, xe ue raprtmuévov — 
often mentioned together with the commendatory formula—may be 
considered below in conjunction with the latter. We may turn now to 
the parallel Latin constructian.? 

There are those who trace the development of the periphrastic 
perfect in Latin as far back as the old Roman Comedy.?? They consider 
the missa habeo in “illa omnia missa habeo, quae ante agere occepi" 
(Plautus Pseud. 602) as equivalent to misi, and the relictas habeo in 
"immo omnis res relictas habeo prae quod tu velis" (Plautus Stich. 362) 
as equivalent to reliqui.” Yet even if this interpretation is correct, it 
does not follow that from Plautus onwards the combination of habere 
and the passive perfect participle became the usual way of expressing 
perfectivity in Latin, which so far lacked a form to express this notion 
unambiguously, The contrary is true, as demonstrated long ago by 
Thielmann in a masterly article written in preparation for the Thes. 
Ling. Lat., where he reviewed one by one the manifold and varied us- 
ages and meanings conveyed by the numerous combinations of habere 
with the passive perfect participle.?! In most cases the habere retained 


does in fact: “you had it written twenty years ago" rather than: “you had written it twenty 
years ago." 

27] have been able to add six more passages to the list cited by Aerts (note 23 
above) 161-62: Luke 12:19; Heb. 5:14, 9:4, 12:11; II Pet. 2:14; Apoc. 9:11. 

*8The rise of periphrastic substitutes for the monolectic Greek perfect is closely 
tied up with the later development of the perfect. P. Chantraine argued that as a result 
of the great expansion of the Greek perfect system in the fourth century s.c. and the 
development of the resultative perfect, the ruin of the perfect set in; the resultative per- 
fect no longer describes the present state of the subject, but rather that of the object 
(Histotre du parfait grec [1927] 164 f., esp. 189-96). Consequently the perfect tended to 
become confused with the aorist, not only semantically but also morphologically (ibid., 
214-52). Periphrastic conjugations emerged as substitutes for the now much weakened 
monolectic perfect (ibid., 250 f.). This view has recently been challenged by K. L. 
McKay in "The Use of the Greek Perfect down to the Second Century 4.p.," BICS 12 
(1965) 1; "On the Perfect and Other Aspects in the Greek Non-Literary Papyri," BICS 27 
(1980) 23; "On the Perfect and Other Aspects in New Testament Greek," Novum Testa- 
mentum 23 (1981) 19. 

?9E.g., A. Ernout, Morpkologre historique du Latin? (1953) 805; J. Vendreys 
(note 25 above) 86; Thes. Ling. Lat. Vl, 2427, 15 f. 

3 But see the reservations of Ph. Thielmann, "Habere mit dem Part. Perf, Pass.,” 
Archiv für lateinische Lexicographie II, 535-36, and E. J. Tammelin, De Participits Pris- 
cae Latinitatis Quaestiones Selectae (1889) 98-104. Ch. E. Bennett, Syntax of Early Latin 
I, 489, takes the periphrasis to be the equivalent of mitto and relinquo, respectively. 

, " Thielmann (note 30 above) 372-423, 509-49. 
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its original force of “holding” and "possessing." ?? It is true that in cases 
in which the finite verb (i.e., habere) is identical with the agent of the 
participle, the chances for the emergence of a periphrasis will in- 
crease.?? However, in such cases the periphrasis does not necessarily ex- 
press the notion of perfectivity:?* as in compounds of habere with an 
adjective, the habere with the passive perfect participle may constitute a 
new lexical unit related to the present.’ It often seems that the finite 
verb and the participle coalesce into one idea and govern the object as a 
direct object of both.*6 

Whether or not conditions were favourable for the emergence of a 
new lexical unit whose meaning is in the combination of the two ele- 
ments (1.e., habere / £ygiv and commendatum / ouveotapévov) de- 
pends to a large extent on the meaning of the participle in question. 
Hence one should look rnore closely both at the Greek and at the Latin 
verb of introduction/recommendation. 

Keyes rightly observed that the verb ouvíotrui was used from 
Xenophon onwards in the sense of "to introduce. "?? It need hardly be 
said that it does not necessarily appear in connection with a letter of 
introduction, or any formal introduction at all. 

The survey which follows will attempt to record — though not to 
exhaust — the various contexts and collocations in which the verb tends 


Y"Thielmann (note 30 above) passim; see for example his observations on pp. 
404-6. 

33 As often pointed out by Thielmann (note 30 above) e.g., pp. 390-91, 422, 
509 f., and postulated as a sine qua non condition by E. Herzog, "Das -to- Partizip im 
Altromanischen. Ein Beitrag zur Lehre vom syntaktischen Wandel,” Beihefte zur 
Zeitschrift für romanische Philologie 26 (1910) 166-23. 

S^ The notion of perfectivity emerges especially in those cases which resemble most 
the original Greek perfect (on which see Chantraine [note 28 above] chs. 1-2), namely 
when the compound expresses the effect a past act or process has produced on the subject 
itself; in other words, when the compound describes the state — generally state of mind — 
reached by the subject: e.g., cognitum, exploratum, compertum habeo; cf. R. Lucot, 
"Remarques sur l'emploi de habeo avec le participe en -to," Mélanges ce philologie, de 
litterature et d'histoire anctennes offerts à E. Ernout (1940) 247-49; Thielmann (note 30 
above) 509 f. Thus cognitum habeo conveys the idea of Eyvwxa, leaving it to cognovi to 
express that of Éyvov; cf. Thielmann, ibid. 

355Cf, Thielmann (note 30 above) 376 f. In these cases, as observed rightly by Her- 
zog (note 33 above) 123, the habuz + part. perf. pass. will serve as a perfect. 

36Cf. Th. K. Sidey, The Participle in Plautus, Petronius and Apuleius (Diss. Chi- 
cago, 1909) 18 f. Together the compound may govern an accusativus cum infinitivo or a 
subordinate clause. 

37 Keyes (note 1 above) 39. 
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to appear; these are not irrelevant to the determination of shades of 
meaning and their connotations. 

As early as Plato we find it in the context of the introduction of a 
student to a teacher: iva tw TOUTWV TOV GOdLOTMv SOKOUVTWV Eival 
OUVOTHOW toutovíi (Theages 122A); or vice versa, that is, introduc- 
ing/recommending teachers to a student: GAAG yàp GAAouc uot &káo- 
tote ouvíotnoi (Laches 200D). In order to exculpate himself from the 
charge of corrupting the youth, Isocrates points out that parents intro- 
duce — or rather entrust — their children to him (Guviotáot).? A poem 
of Lucillius (first century A.D.) tells of a woman who has entrusted her 
son (OuvEOTaKÉvai) to Menander, the grammarian (Anth. Palat. 
9.139). Finally, in a papyrus from A.D. 155 someone introduces/entrusts 
a slave to a shorthand writer so that he could teach him the skill: ouvéo- 
TNOG coi Xaipauywva SovAov mpd uá8noiv onueiwv ov éniotatai Ó 
uióq cou (P. Oxy. 724). 

Another context where we find the verb is that in which a patient 
is introduced to a doctor (or rather entrusted to him): BoUAopal aùtòv 
iatp@ cuorfjca! nepi tfj; GoBeveiac (Plato Charmides 155B). One 
may introduce—or again entrust — passengers to the captain and crew 
of a ship: toU 6£ MevUAAoU ... OUOTHOAVTOS TH VaUKANpPw Kal roiq 
érufátai Extevac (Polyb. 31.14.12); oUotngov ov aütoUq[ ]/ sic 
Tov KEANTA StIwWS nAéoot (P. Cair. Zen. 59002). 

The same verb is used to express the act of presenting a person 
before a king: £àv yàp oU rtapayévr) — writes a son to his father — n£- 
neicpat Palding pe TH BaotAet ouctaerjoeo8a: (P. Flind. Petrie 
2.11.1). Xenophon was introduced to Cyrus at Sardis—ouveotdaen 
Küpo (Anab. 1.3.8) —by their common friend, Proxenus.*! Likewise a 
man could be recommended to the Roman Emperor: Kaícapi (Augus- 
tus) ÖÈ MOAAGKIC Ypadwv (Herod) Unép autov (Antipater) kai ida 
ouviotn oroudatdtepov ( Jos. Antiq. 16.85). A client king, such as At- 
talus, son of Eumenes, king of Pergamon, came to Rome in order to be 
presented to the Roman Senate: XÓpiv Tou Th t£ OUyKArjto ouota8ñ- 
vat (Polyb. 83.18.2). 

On two different occasions we find a ruling king recommending 
his son and heir to the army or the people. Thus Antigonus, king of 


38See also 123B. 

5915 (Antidosis) 240: viv 5’ éxeivoi u£v ouviotaat tole naidac tote atv. 

40 = Witkowski, Epist. Priv. Graec.? (1911) no. 3. For comments and translation 
of this letter see Wilamowitz, Reden und Vortráge?, 366. 

Ck. Anab. 6.1.23: kai öte &E "Ecécou ópuüto Kipw cucraBünoóusvoc. 
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Macedonia, before the battle tov uióv anédeite tà rng: kai Guvéo- 
tnoé Stddoxov (Plut. Demet. 28.4); similarly, Antiochus, king of 
Syria, reminds the people of Judaea in his letter that he had often rec- 
ommended his son and heir, Antiochus, to them before: Mapekate- 
1í8Eunv*?? kai ouvíotov (II Macc. 9.25). 

The Greek historians of the Roman Empire use the verb in order 
to render the idea of commendatio by the princeps.*t Augustus, accord- 
ing to Cassius Dio, posted a bulletin in which he commended (ouviotn) 
to the plebs and the people those he wished to be elected to the magis- 
tracies (55.34.2); Tiberius, under whom the elections were transferred 
to the senate, used to recommend (ouviotac) to this body as many as he 
wished of those who had been allowed to stand for office, whereupon 
these people were chosen unanimously (Cass. Dio 58.20.8). 

The examples given above already suggest that ouviotnut ac- 
quired the exterided meaning of “to commend,” “to recommend,” and 
even "to praise."* But originally the verb meant, probably, no more 
than its individual components imply, namely "to bring people to- 
gether" and "to introduce people unknown to each other" —a meaning 
that is still apparent in the usage of the Attic orators. Zuvíotrjut is used 
here in the context of monetary transactions involving the introduction 
of a third person to whom money should be paid in the name of another 
person. The latter either deposited the money with a banker or bor- 
rowed it from him for this very purpose. In fact we are told that it was 
customary for tlie bankers to jot down in their ledgers the name of the 
person óq àv uéAAn cuctrjostv kai dSefEelv Tov ávOponcv ov àv én 
Kouicác8a: tò dpyüpiov (Dem. Or. 52.8).55 


32^ Appointed" or "nominated as a successor" are perhaps more I:kely renderings 
of cuvéotnoe in the context (see LSJ s. ouviotnpt A.IV.e for this sense); otherwise the 
3idd5oxov will have to be taken together with ané5e1Ee—a less attractive alternative. 

*31n letters of recommendation/introduction from the second century A.D. on- 
wards this verb, or rather rtaparíi8epat, is sometimes used to replace ouviomy: P. Bre- 
men 7 (113/4-120); P. Giess. 38 (113/4-120); P. Oxy. 1663 (second or third century); 
PSI 96 (fifth century); cf. Libanius-Proclus, Mepi EmtotoAmaiou xapakrpoq (Hercher, 
Epistolographi Graeci, p. 8): ZUOTATIKY éori GL ja ouviotüyev xiva Tapa Tivi: f| 6 auth 
«ai napagerikn kaAgitai, It is this verb which is closer in sense to the Latin commendare; 
cf. below, pp. 418 f. 

*^^On which see B. Levick, "Imperial Control of the Elections in the Early Princi- 
pate: Commendatio, Suffragatio and ‘Nominatio’,” Historia 16 (1967) 207. 

Cf. Xenophon Memorabilia 1.6.14: Kai, édv tt oxà àva8óv, öıöáokw kai 
GAAoie cuviaTmpu, nap’ ov àv Tiyeuai adosAnrjoeoc9aí tt altote. cic dpe; Plut. De Ex- 
ilio 603c: tüq 8& vAGoUG ğonep Eniindec byvav kai ouviotac 6 rtoumtne. 

*6 Despite the legal context there is as yet no trace of the- technical sense of “nomi- 
nating a representative” which the verb evolved later on. On the development of this 
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The extended meaning of cuvíomut is a natural development: an 
introduction is almost invariably accompanied by some word of com- 
mendation. The best commentary on this extended meaning of ouvio- 
Tl is to be found in Paul's Second Epistle to the Corinthians. Since the 
community is already well acquainted with Paul, who had sojourned 
there for a year and a half (Acts 18:11), the ouotatikal émiotoAai of II 
Cor. 3:1 can hardly refer to letters which introduce Paul to the commu- 
nity for the first time.” Indeed they must mean here letters of recom- 
mendation, credentials testifying to Paul’s qualities and accomplish- 
ments. Paul’s deprecation of this social device implies that his 
opponents did indeed resort to it. In fact Paul uses the verb ouvioTnHt 
throughout this epistle as a kind of leitmotif in order to draw a distinc- 
tion between the true apostle whose recommendation is self-evident and 
those who stand in need of one.*? For our particular interest it is highly 
significant that Paul chooses to use the verb auvíotnpu in order to ex- 
press his true mission and election;* his very argument stands on the 
larger meaning of the verb. 

Unfortunately it cannot be safely claimed that in the papyri letters 
which have reached us the verb ouviotnpt has more than its primary, 
literal sense of bringing together two (or more) people. The verb may 
denote the act of writing a letter of introduction: KAAÕG àv OUV noioic 
LN] àpokvàv ypapelv | neóg te Nikavópa kai rpóq “Exataiov iva tv 
&rupeAeíav NOV rtotovrai, | £àv pev GELoi oou tol cuoTHoAvtos (P. 
Col. Zen. 64, 257-55 B.c.). or alternatively it may refer to an oral intro- 
duction: TOAAGKIG èv yéypadá cor rrapayevéoOat kai cuotical pe, 
Óno« TÄS Eni roO | rapóvroa oxoAris ATIOAUBA (P. Flind. Petrie 2.11.1 
= Witkowski? no. 3). Sometimes we simply do not know which of the 
two manners of introduction is meant: Aco]vtioxog ó ånoððoúç oot | 


technical sense see in detail E. Rabel, Züaraote, Archives d'histoire du droit oriental I 
(1937) 213. His examination of the Serapeum Papyri clarifies the transition to a technical 
sense (see esp. his comparison of the introduction of Apollonios, Ptolemaios' brother, — 
UPZ 24.8 f., 39.19 f., 40.14, 51.18 £., 52.7 f., 53.7 f. — and that of Demetrios’ son of 
Sosos — UPZ 20.31 f., 25.17 f., 26.12 f., 27.4 f. — on pp. 219-24). At least in the third and 
second centuries B.c. the technical sense does not inhere in the verb itself, but depends 
entirely on the context, Rabel, ibid., 217. For similar observations cf. J. Partsch’s review 
of L. Wegner, Die Stellvertretung im Rechte der Papyri in Archiv IV (1907-8) 499-500. 

au "Apxóue8a TIGALV EQuTOUG GUVLOTGVELV; T un XptiCouev, 5 TIVEG, GUOTATIKMV 
EMOTOAGYV npóq Lyde f ££ ouv; À ETMOTOAN Nov LYEic Eote, £yyeypappgévn Ev taig 
Kapdiale ńuðv, YIVWOKOLEVN kai àvayiveokopévr Und návrov avepwrwv. 

*8See II Cor. 4:2, 5:12, 6:4, 7:11, 10:12, 18, 12:11. 

^9 Cf. Theologisches Wörterbuch zum Neuen Testament, ed. G. Friedrich (1964) 
s. Guviotnut, vol. VII, 895-96, and s. kauxdopat, vol. III, 650-51. 
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TAV EMLOTOANV cu[veotá9]n uoi Ud twwv didwv (P. Cair. Zen. 59853 
= PSI 376, 250 n.c.). How in fact was Leontiskos introduced to the 
writer of this letter??? 

In one literary letzer of introduct.on the extended sense seems to 
be excluded. Isocrates, writing to Antipater about Diodotus, regrets not 
being able to do what is implied by the verb ouviotnut (Ep. IV):5! pá- 
Mota èv ov &BouAóunv Gv aùtòv ovotaðñvaí oot Oc "uóv. Failing 
this he will write a testimonium on behalf of the man: neth 68 oU 
ETEPWV EVTETUXNKE coi, Aotróv Eoti Lot paptupňoa rtepi aütoÜ Kai 
BeBaidoat tv yeyevnpévnv autd pec oè yv@otv. No doubt can be 
entertained about the very restricted sense in which the verb OUVIOTNHL 
is used here; the fact that the man is zlready known to Antipater ex- 
cludes the act it conveys. 

On the other hand when Octaviar: writes to the peoole of Rhosus 
about their fellow citizen, Seleucus, 5? toUtov ov üpeiv ouviotnuu, the 
verb has perforce its extended sense, for Octavian cannot be said to be 
introducing Seleucus to the people of REosus. One wonders whether the 
verb cuvíompt has since Isocrates’ day totally shed its literal meaning or 
if the writer of the letter to Rhosus (possibly Octavian himself) assumed 
that it was synonymous with the Latin commendare.5* 


At this point we may turn to the Latin verb. The jurists point out 
the primary and concrete meaning of the verb commendare: "Quid est 
enim aliud commendare quam deponere," states Papinian in his Quaes- 
tiones (Dig. 16.3.24).54 In the sense of “zo entrust to one's charge," the 
verb can be applied to people as well as to inanimate objects. Hence also 
the idiomatic collocation commendare et tradere in recommendations: 
“L. Genucilio Curvo iam pridem utor familiarissime.... Eum tibi 
penitus commendo atque trado" (Cic. Fem. 13.53.1); “nunc Orestillam 
commendo tuaeque fidei trado" (Sall. Cat. 35.6).55 Fustel de Coulanges 
believed that some force :nhered in the words themselves: "Ces mots (‘Ei 


90Cf. P. Flind. Petrie I7, 2.4 = Witkowsk 12 (260 .c.); P. Lond. 2026 (third 
century 5.C.); P. Col. Zen, 115h + P. Mich. Zen 93 (third century s.c.) 

51On the question of authenticity — which does not really affect the argument 
here—see G. Mathieu, Isocrate: Philippe et Lettres à Philippe, à Alexander et à Antipa- 
tros (1924) 43-46. 

52Text in Sherk, RDGE no. 58, iv, p. 298. 

55 0ctavian's letter dates from 30 s.c. 

5^Cf. Dig. 50.16.186. 

*55Perhaps some distinct.on is implied in Cc. Att. 5.13.2; cf. D. R. Shackleton 
Bailey ad loc.: "tradidi seems tc imply personal introduction as opposed to recommenda- 
tion in absence. The terms are, however, often combined, as in Fam, 7.17.2." 
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te commendavi et tradidi')*6 étaient apparement les termes consacrés 
pour cette sorte de transfert de clientéle."57 As a result of these acts and 
words, a tie of fides was established between a patron and a client: a 
form of patronage which is distinct from others in being extra-legal, 
nonreligious, and engaging merely the conscience of the parties 
concerned.5? 

'The frequent occurrence in letters of recommendation of the re- 
quest formula "eum in tuam fidem recipias" seems at first sight to bear 
out this interpretation. However, the assumed power of this formula is 
considerably weakened by the pendant phrase which often follows; 
' while giving the formula a more specific content, the adjunct suggests 
its intrinsic hollowness: for example, "Peto a te ... ut eum in tuam 
fidem recipias eiusque rem famamque tueare" (Cic. Fam. 19.51), or: 
"Peto igitur a te ut ... recipias in tuam fidem, polliceare omnia te fac- 
turum mea causa" (Fam. 12.78.2).59 Moreover, this formula seems to be 
interchangeable with similarly structured formulae in which the word 
fides fails to occur altogether: "Caput illud est ut Lysonem ... recipias 
in necessitudinem tuam" (Fam. 13.19.3); "Qua re pergratum mihi fe- 
ceris, si eum in amicitiam tuam receperis" (Fam. 13.23.2).9? Gelzer is 
right, therefore, in observing that, "It would be quite perverse to look 
for a tie of fides behind every recommendation." ®! In fact tradere and 
commendare in letters of recommendation have lost their literal mean- 
ing and are used loosely and even metaphorically. The same, for that 
matter, is true of the term fides. These are relics and fossilized phrases 
divested of the obligatory and moral connotation which they once pos- 
sessed, and they can be bandied about in a way which will recall their 
original meaning, as they are in the recommendation of C. Trebatius 
Testa mentioned above: "totum denique hominem tibi ita trado, 'de 
manu,’ ut aiunt, ‘ad manum.’ "9? One should also bear in mind that the 


56 Fan. 7.17.2 refers to the recommendation of the jurisconsult C. Trebatius 
Testa to C. Iulius Caesar in Fam. 7.5. 

57Fustel de Coulanges, Institutions politiques de l'ancienne France: Les origines 
du systém féodale (1890) 212, n. 4. 

58Fustel de Coulanges, 217-25; R. Heinze, "Fides," Vom Gerst des Rómertums 
(1960) 56-86; M. Gelzer, The Roman Nobility (1968) 65-69; E. Badian, Foreign Cliente- 
lae (1958) 1-14. 

9*C£. Fam. 13.19.2, 49, 51; 67.2; 69.2; 78.2. 

Cf. Fam. 13.21.2, 35.2, 8.8.4. 

8! Gelzer (note 58 above) 67. 

8? Fam. 7.5.8. A. Watscn ("Cicero ad fam. 7.5.8," Klio 52 [1970] 478-75) sees 
here “a humorous reference to mancipatio.” But the clause "de manu in manum," as he 
admits, does not appear in the mancépatio-ceremony. 
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results envisaged in most letters of recommendation are limited in 
scope, restricted to a deiinite period, a particular place, and to the mat- 
ter at hand. The nexus of fides, if brought about, is the corollary of the 
favours conferred rather than of the words written (or pronounced).® 
At an early stage zhe verb commendare not only went through a 
process of abstraction perceptible in such collocations as "ego me tuae 
commendo et committo fidei" (Ter. Eun. 886), or "totum me tuo amori 
fideique commendo" (Cic. 4tt. 12.20.2), but also developed new mean- 
ings: to commend, to procure favour for; or in the words of the Thes. 
Ling. Lat.: "favorem, gratiam addere, conciliare, gratum facere, insi- 
nuare, acceptum reddere" (col. 1884, 11.26-27). Numerous examples ` 
of these extended meanings could be cited from letters of recommenda- 
tion: "Ego te commendare non desisto” (Cic. Fam. 7.7.1); "Sic tibi eum 
commendo, ut neque maicre studio quemquam neque iustioribus de 
causis commendare possim" (Fam. 13.17.35); "Iulium Aquilinum ... 
commendo tibi quam possum studiosissime" (Fronto dd Am. 1.4).9! 
The participle commendatus when used in this extended sense ap- 
proaches the meaning of gratus and acceptus. Like the latter it has be- 
come adjectivized and can be used in the comparative and the superla- 
tive forms: "Quis est enim nostrum cui non illa civitas sit huius studio, 
cura, diligentia commencatior?" (Cic. Balb. 43; “causa communis or- 
dinis mihi commendatissimi fecit amicitiam nostram firmiorem" (Fam. 
13.10.2).® In both cases the datives, cuz and mihi, are of che same na- 
ture as the datives with gratus anc. acceptus in the following instance: 
"eamque rem senatui populoque Romano gratam acceptamque esse" 
(Cic. Phil. 13.50). If commendatus is used in this extended sense in the 
combination with habere, then the meaning of the compound as a 
whole may approach that of acceptus or gratus with habere. Moreover, 
as in the phrase "quorum mihi dona accepta et grata habeo" (Plaut. 
Trunc. 617), in "Nysaecs ... habeas tibi commendatissimos" (Fam. 
13.64.1), too, the two interrelated conditions for the emergence of a 
periphrastic construction may be fulfilled: (1) the subject of the finite 
verb is the same as the agent of the participle, and (2) the dative has 
ceased to function as an indirect object but is the so-called dativus auc- 


83 Badian (note 58 above) 8-9. 

“Cf, Pseudo-Acron ad Hor. AP 225-26 ("verum ita risores, ita commendare di- 
caces / convenient satyros"): ""commendare' Insinuare, dicere; ‘commendare’ Scilicet 
spectatoribus: omnia enim, quae dicuntur a poetis, ita debent dici, ut commendari vi- 
deantur, id est ut libenter accipiantur...." 

Cf. Thes. Ling. Lat., su., col. 1853, Il. 45-64. 
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toris or Graecus. In fact the dative is superfluous and can be construed 
as a mere reminder that the formula is an inversion of "Nysaei ... tibi 
commendatissimi sint. "586 The compound is a periphrastic expression of 
a single notion: "to favour," "to show favour to," "to be benevolent to- 
wards," etc. Admittedly this interpretation falters in those instances in 
which the a/ab with the ablative appears: "ceterisque omnibus rebus 
habeas eos a me commendatissimos" (Fam. 12.26.2) or: "regem 
Ariobarzanem, cuius salutem a senatu ... commendatam habeam" 
(Fam. 15.4.6). In these two instances a periphrastic construction is 
ruled out, since the subject cf the finite verb is not the same as the agent 
of the participle. 

Thielmann draws attention to the fact that by using the formula 
aliquem commendatum habeto or habeas (or habe or habebis), the 
Latin letter writer hit on the most efficient and appropriate manner of 
putting forward a recommendation: it puts the person of the recipient 
in the foreground, whereas aliquem tibi commendo or aliquis tibi com- 
mendatus sit or esto shift che emphasis to one of the two other people 
involved in the recommendation, namely to the recommender or the 
person recommended, respectively.99 Hence Thielmann declares the 
formula to be "ein stehender Ausdruck der Empfehlungsbriefe.''69 
However, there are, to my knowledge, only four examples of the formu- 
la's being used in the formal letter of recommendation —one which is 
devoted exclusively to this purpose — before it reappears in the letters of 
recommendation of Gregory the Great.?? 

Two instances occur in Cicero's letters of recommendation: 
"deinde Nysaeos, quos Nero in primis habet necessarios diligentissime- 
que tuetur ac defendit, habeas tibi commendatissimos" (Fam. 13.64.1) 


» 


$6Cf. Thielmann (note 30 above) 379 f., 386, 511 f. 

8? Cf. Thielmann (note 30 above) 513. 

$$'T'hielmann (note 30 above) 512, 

891bid. 

The formula occurs in a late Latin translation of St. Polycarp's Epistle to the 
Philippians, ch. 14, for which we do not possess the Greek original. This Latin version, 
found on Mss. together with the spurious and interpolated letters of Ignatius, was made 
between the end of the sixth century a.p. and 874; cf. J. B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic 
Fathers 11, 1 (1978, reprint of the 2nd edition, 1889) 125-26, 550 f. Since "the translation 
is very loose at times" (Lightfoct, 551) and "paraphrastic" even if made from an older 
form of the Greek than the extant Greek Mss. (Lightfoot, II, 3, p. 317), we cannot be 
certain that the "sororem ... eius habebitis commendatam" reflects an original Greek: 
tiv 66 adeApnv aütoü ÉEete cuviotavoyevny as proposed by Lightfoot (II, 3, p. 350). 
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and “Caput autem est meae commedationis ne patiare Erotem Turium 
... hereditatem avertere ceterisque omnibus rebus habeas eos [i.e., the 
legitimate heirs] a me commendatissimos" (Fam. 12.26.2). We find the 
formula again in a recommendation written by the Emperor Domitian 
to the governor of Portus and Bithynia, A. Bucius Lappius Maximus 
Norbanus, in 83/4,”! cited by Pliny in a letter to Trajan: “Archippum 
philosophum, bonum virum et professioni suae etiam moribus respon- 
dentem, commendatum habeas velim" (Ep. 10.58.6). Finally, it ap- 
pears in a papyrus lette- of recommendation from the second half of the 
first century A.p.:?? 


— [:**]ónem: dorrini nostri: imper a- 
tores serum* hominem: mih[i 
domesticum: et cárum: rogo 
domine’ commendatum hab[eas?? 


The formula occurs seven more times in the Ciceronian corpus in 
recommendations contained within letters which were not written for 
this purpose alone. Twice the object of the recommendation is the writ- 
ers dignitas. L. Munazius Plancus and C. Cassius Longinus express 
themselves in almost identical terms in their letters to Cicero: "A te peto 
ut dignitatem meam commendatam tibi habeas" (Cassius Fam. 
12.12.2), and "Meam dignitatem commendatam habeas rogo" (Plancus 
Fam. 10.21a). Once the object is the salus of a person (Fam. 15.4.6, 
cited above, p. 421). The other occurrences of the formula relate to 
people: "meque totum et mea et meos commendatos habebis" (Fam. 
8.9.4); "satis tamen habeto commendatam (Tulliam)” (Att. 11.9.3); 
"eos vero, qui meam auctoritatem et multo magis vestram fidem secuti 

ut commendatos habeatis petendum videtur" (Plancus Fam. 
10.8.7); "vale et matrem meam meosque tibi commendatos habe" (Tre- 
bonius Fam. 12.16.4).% 


7" ef. Syme, Tacitus (1958) H, App. 14, no. 28; W. Eck, Senatoren von Vespasion 
bis Hadrian (1970) 133. 

72P, Ryl. 608 (Catalogre of the Greek and Latin Papyri in the John Rylands Li- 
brary, Manchester IV [1952] 95); for the date, see J. Mallon, "Notes paléographiques à 
propos de CIL II 5411," Emerita 13 (1945) 272; Paléographie romaine (1951) 66, 177 
(plate IX, no. 1); J. R. Rea, Chron. Eg. 43 (1968) 374; and in general see H. Cotton, 
Documentary Letters of Recommendation in Latin from the Roman Empire (Beiträge 
zur klassischen Philologie 132) (1981) 28-33. 

The text is reproduced from Chartae Latinae Antiquiores IV, no. 245 

"The formula is absent, however. from Pliny's own letters of recommendation, 
from Fronto's, from Symmachus! Bk. IX "commendaticias continens," as well as from 
other letters scattered elsewhere in the collection, and from Sidonius Apollinaris’. 
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Not entirely unrelated to letters of recommendation is the appear- 
ance of the formula in sepulchral inscriptions, in what might be re- 
garded as recommendation of the dead or the living. Thus, in an inscrip- 
tion from Macedonia, the dead boy commends his parents to the 
passersby: "rogo per superos | et inferos ut patrem et matre(m) | com- 
mendatos habeatis" (CIL, III, 14206?! ), A bereaved young wife in Rome 
recommends her dead husband to the manes: "Ita peto vos, [ma]nes 
sanctissimae | commendat[urn] habeatis | neum ca[ru]m. . ." (CIL, VI, 
18817). 

Finally, the formula is used by the jurists, but not as a technical 
term. Ulpian states categorically that a letter containing the formula 
"rogo te, commendatum habeas Sextilium Crescentem amicum meum" 
does not put the recipient under the obligation of a mandatum, "quia 
commendandi magis hominis quam mandandi causa scripta est" (Dig. 
17.1.12.12).* Nor does it seem that the formula carried any binding 
legal force in itself when used in wills in the context of legacies and fi- 
deicommissa concerning minors or slaves who are to be manumitted,’® 
for “‘relinquo’ et ‘commendo’ nullam fideicommissi pariunt actionem" 
(Paul Sent. 4.1.6). 

Our investigation seems to indicate that even if, already at an early 
date, the grammatical construction of €xelv with the passive perfect 
participle was not foreign to the Greek language," nevertheless the par- 
ticular formula under discussion —éxelv aütóv cuveotapiévov — played 
a much less important role in Greek than its counterpart— habere eum 
commendatum — did in Latin. Its occurrence in Latin was not restricted 
to the formal letter of recommendation, for, as has been shown above, it 
appeared in other contexts as well. Moreover, as far as we can tell, al- 
though the verb ouviotnul did indeed acquire the extended sense of “to 


75 Although a mandatum could be brought about by a letter; cf. Dig. 17.1.1.1. 

76Cf. Dig. 33.1.18.1: "fidei tuae committo, Sempronia soror, uti legata, quae 
alumnis meis reliqui, ex medio recipias et apud te habeas, quoad usque commendatos 
habeas"; 33.1.21.2: “ab ea (noverca) autem petit, ut infirmitatem filii commendatam 
haberet"; 40.5.41.15: "Herede filio suo ex asse instituto libertatem dedit in haec verba: 
‘December dispensator meus, Severus vilicus et Victorina vilica ... in annos octo liberi 
sunto: quos in ministerio filii mei esse volo: te autem Severe fili carissime, peto, uti De- 
cembrem et Severum commendatos habeas.’” 

™ The absence of a special study devoted to the Greek construction on the same 
lines as Thielmann's on the Latin (note 30 above and p. 412) may have tilted the balance 
in favour of the latter; however, the lack of a study may in itself be significant. 
Thielmann himself wrote on the so-called schema attzkon —i.e., čxw + the active aorist 
participle in the nominative case — as the typical Greek construction, “€x@ mit Particip,” 
Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiet der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft W.V. Christ 
dargebracht von seinen Schülern (1891) 294-306. 
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commend,” “to praise;" etc., nevertheless the participle cuveotapévoc 
does not seem to have been adjectivized, "? unless of course the formula 
itself is taken as evidence for its having occurred. Hence it seems un- 
likely that a new lexical unit whose meaning rests on the combination of 
the two elements, ouvectayévov and Exelv, should have emerged before 
the encounter with the Latin formula.” 

Thus we may conclude the linguistic analysis by reversing Keyes’ 
judgment as to the direction in which influence was exercised. The late 
appearance of the Creek formula may now legitimately be utilized to 
reinforce the linguistic evidence. 

It was not the aim of this study to deny any Greek influence on 
Cicero's letter writing. The case for such influence need not — and per- 
haps cannot — rest on the “striking similarity" between Greek and Latin 
epistolary formulae. It is perhaps the quest fo? evidence of the exercise 
of such influence in the wholesale adaptation of ready-made formulae 
that is misconceived. This quest rests on the unsound assumption that 
Cicero was the first writer of letters of introduction in Latin. However, it 
does not need a sociologist to point out that ro society — and certainly 
not the expanding Roman society of the generations before Cicero — 
could dispense with the service of such letters. 

It might have been argued that the primitive and crude Latin let- 
ter of recommendatian had to have reccurse to Greek patterns when the 
complexity and sophistication of Roman civilization came to match 
those of the Greek and Hellenistic worlds. The arid and schematic qual- 
ity of the extant papyrus letters does not lend much force to this supposi- 
tion, as any reader of the texts in Kim's dissertation will discover. Yet, 
even if there was a Roman adaptation of Greex formulae at this stage, 
that would antedate Cicero considerably. In fact the economic and so- 
cial forces which these letters utilize, the atmosphere and the milieu in 
which they seem to thrive, and the political framework in which they 
operate had existed ir. Rome, even if in a less developed form, long be- 
fore the first century B.c. The practice of writing recommendations 
must have already taken deep roots in Cicero's Rome. He may well have 


786 ouveotapévog appears in the technical sense mentioned above, n. 46, e.g., P. 
Oxy. 329, 330, 331, 332 (all from the second half of the first century 4.p.). 

The NT formula (Luke 14:18-19) Exe pe napntnuévov preceded by Epwth oe 
and cited as a parallel to Martial's "Excussatum habeas me rogo" (2.79.2) may constitute 
a very similar case: not that Paul knew Latin, but that his Greek reflects some Latin 
influences on the forms of one or two phrases; cf. H. Mclachlam, St. Lure: The Man and 
His Work (1920) 49; H. M. Meecham, Light from Ancient Letters (1923) 122. 
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had a stock of traditional formulae at his disposal. The Latin terminol- 
ogy of recommendation examined above is further proof for this inde- 
pendent development of the Latin letters of recommendation. 

However, aside from these general considerations there is ample 
proof in Cicero's letters of recommendation themselves that far from 
Cicero's being the inventor of the genre in Latin, his difficulties con- 
sisted precisely in the effort to free himself from the straitjacket imposed 
by a tradition of writing recommendations.9? But this is a subject worthy 
of a special study. 


HaNNAH M. Cotton 


HEBREW UNIVERSITY OF JERUSALEM 


1t is here that he may have availed himself of a general Greek theory of letter 
writing systematically formulated in the schools of rhetoric. However, the very existence 
of such a theory is disputed (see Rabe [note 4 above] 289-90, and H. Koskenniemi, "Ci- 
cero über die Briefarten [genera epistularum],” Arctos n.s. I [1954] 97). It cannot be 
denied, however, that Cicero often has recourse to rhetorical devices in composing his 
letters of recommendation, see R. Andrzejewski, "Quo modo Cicero commendandi doc- 
trinam in Epistulis servavit," Eos 63 (1975) 43 (in Polish with a resumé in Latin. For a 
translation of the Polish I am grateful to my father, Mr. G. Kalach. I would also like to 
thank Dr. J. Geiger, Dr. D. Wasserstein, the unknown reader, and the editor of this 
journal for criticism cf an earlier version of this paper). 


HORACE SATIRES 2.5: RESTRAINED INDIGNATION* 


Horace's Satire 2.5 is a dialogue between Tiresias and Ulysses, rep- 
resented as a continuation of their interview in Book 11 of the Odyssey. 
Ulysses inquires how he can repair his fortunes, which have been 
wrecked by the extravagance of the suitors, and is advised by Tiresias to 
try his hand at legacy hunting. The body of the satire is a primer for the 
prospective captator. Despite the epic backdrop, Tiresias’ advice pre- 
supposes a Roman setting, while references throughout the poem to the 
Homeric world draw attention to the mock heroic incongruity of char- 
acters and subject.! 

‘Satire 2.5 has generally been perceived as different from the other 
Satires. This perception often takes the form of describing the satire as 
the most Juvenalian of Horace's Satzres.? The intent of this paper is to 
reexamine the poem in an attempt to discover its special qualities and to 
analyze its uniqueness in the Horatian collection. 

It will be useful to begin with an account of the structure of the 
satire. Transitions are frequently disguised in zhe Sermones; it is there- 
fore difficult to claim finality for a scheme. But at lines 23 ("dixi 
equidem et dico"), 45 ("praeterea"), and 70 ("illud ad haec iubeo"), 
new sections are clearly marked. The present scheme is intended to indi- 
cate only broad divisions of scene and receives some support from the 
regularity of structure it reveals.? 

*I should like to thank my colleague, Professor J. David Konstan, for his valuable 
criticisms of an earlier draft of this paper. I have benefited also from the suggestions of 
the anonymous reader of this article and the editor of AJP. 

lFor this aspect of the poem see Niall Rudd, The Satires of Horace (Cambridge 
1966) 227-32. 

ZW., Y. Sellar, The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age: Horace and the Elegiac 
Poets (Oxford 1892) 70, described the satire as most akin in spirit to Juvenal, a judgment 
with which E. Fraenkel, Horace (Oxford 1957) 144-45, concurred. More recently Rudd 
(240-42) has questioned the kinship with Juvenal, though he too sees the satire as “un- 
Horatian" (cf. also Kiessling-Heinze iif 281). K. Sallmann, “Satirische Technik in Horaz' 
Erbschleichersatire (s. 2, 55," Hermes 98 (1970) 195, n. 1, also denies the affinity with 
Juvenal and in general tends to play down the "un-Horatian" nature of the satize. 

The subuitle of my article is influenced by Sellars characterization of the tone of 
Satire 2, 5 as “one of restrained but incisive sarcasm.” 

3A. Cartault, Étude sur les Satires d'Horace (Paris 1899) 89- 9L, and Sallmann 
(note 2 above) 182-83, provide more detailed enumerations of the incividual precepts 
contained in Tiresias' ars captatoria, but in so doing they obscure the broader divisions of 
the poem. 
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A 1-22 Introduction: 

B. 23-44 Ensnarement of victim. Flattery 

C. 45-69 Precautions. Failure 

D. 70-98 Maintenance of hold over victim. Flattery 
E. 99-110 Conclusion. Success 


With the exception of the final section, the lengths of the proposed 
divisions are approximately equal (in the case of A and B, exactly so). 
There are further parallelisms between the sections. Sections B and D 
contain instructions on the proper use of flattery (32-41 and 91-98).* 
Section C contains the story of Nasica and Coranus, which ends in fail- 
ure for the captator (he had already been warned of possible setbacks, 
24-26); section E describes the successful outcome of his efforts. The 
poem ends with a reminder of the underworld setting (110), which had 
been established by the reminiscences of the Odyssean Nekyza in section 
A. Finally, the first section is devoted to breaking down Ulysses’ resis- 
tance to the unheroic course of action he must adopt; in section D Pe- 
nelope is imagined as offering similar resistance, though this time the 
objection is dealt with more speedily. Ulysses has no difficulty in believ- 
ing that she will share his own greed for gain. 

The structure of the poem tends to throw into prominence the 
central section (C), and in particular the story of Nasica and Coranus, 
which is presented as an epic of our time. Both protagonists are 
equipped with mock-heroic epithets ("forti ... Corano,” 64; "Nasicae 
metuentis reddere soldum,” 65).5 It takes a rogue to outwit a rogue. The 
failure of Coranus draws our attention to the preconditions for success- 
ful captatio: not only a persis:ent hunter, but a complacent victim. Na- 
sica succeeds in slipping away, even in turning the tables. The old 
woman of Thebes had her revenge after death, when she sought literally 
to slip away (not that a true professional would be deterred from his 
inheritance by unpleasant conditions). Others, like Dama, never get the 
message. Failure, qualifed success, success—in each case the legacy 


^Rudd (note 1 above) 232, remarks that "the theme of flattery ... runs through 
the satire like a thread of gilt." Nevertheless, it is in the sections indicated that the refer- 
ences are largely concentrated. As Rudd notes, and Lejay, Oeuvres d'Horace: Satires 
(Paris 1911) 484-85, before him, the character of the flatterer is familiar from the Greek 
ethical literature and Greco-Roman comedy. 

5For the bathos of "metuertis reddere soldum," see Kiessling-Heinze ad loc. The 
function of the Nasica/Coranus episode has never been adequately explained. Rudd 
(note 1 above) 304, n. 18, concludes, "that the tale was included simply because it was 
too piquant and too topical to be omitted”; Sallmann (note 2 above) 184, characterizes it 
as a transitional episode. 
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hunter relies on his ab_lity to deceive the victim. The object of Horace's 
satire is the rich legator as well as the capiator, and in particular the 
perversion of human values that their relationship entails. 

Rudd draws atteation to the central metaphor o? hunting in the 
satire. The very term zaptare, first used of legacy hunting in this satire 
of Horace,’ implies zhis image. If the captator is the hurter, the rich old 
man is his prey. He is imagined as a fish to be hooked (24-25) or to be 
lured into the trap (44). The technique of hunting involved is the snare. 
The predator sets the tait, to which the victims are drawn by their own 
credulity and susceptibility to flattery (cf. 42-44). Rarely does a pro- 
spective victim flee the bait (24-25). Captatzo is impossible without the 
frailty of the rich senex. But perhaps the most telling language used of 
the two parties is contained not in the image of the hunt, but rather in 
the various terms by which the person of the victim is described. Noth- 
ing suggests that the typical senex has a mind or will of his own. In this 
respect Coranus and :he old woman of Thebes are exceptions. Their 
ability to see through the flattery of the captator serves only to point up 
the self-deception of the typical prey of the legacy hunter. Otherwise we 
hear only of "molles auriculae" which take pleasure in the most bla- 
tantly ingratiating flattery (32-33). The senex is to be urged to "look 
after his precious skin" ("pelliculam curare," 38), to be careful to "cover 
his dear head" ("cautus uti velet carum caput," 94). In Tiresias’ eyes 
the victim has no individuality; he is reduced to a set of physical attri- 
butes and susceptibilit.es the captator must exploit. Nor is Tiresias 
wrong in his assessment. It is just this appeal to blind self-esteem that 
works most effectively on the unreflecting senses of the legator. 

Tiresias, then, recommends treating the victim as a virtual cipher 
to be manipulated at vill. The most striking images for this dehu- 
manization of the victim are contained in the penultimate section of 
the.poem (D), though they pick up language already introduced in sec- 
tion B. To take the later, but shorter, passage first, the senex is imag- 
ined as inflated like a bladder by the shameless flatteries of the attentive 
captator.? 


Rudd (note 1 above) 232-33 (subsumed under huating are fisking and fowling). 

TThe association of the word capto with hunting and fishing is noted by Kiessling- 
Heinze (on 23). For the application to legacy-hunting see TALL 3.378.1-6 and 379.80- 
380.8 (capto) and 3.363.83-354.9 (captator). 

®Rudd (note 1 above) £34, notes the ambiguity of this phrase; Sallmann (note 2 
above) 200, discusses ambiguizy (amphzbolia) as a satirical technique. 

Rudd (238) comments on this passage that "the poor dupe has ceased to be even a 
sentient creature," but does nct notice that the dehumanization of the victim has been a 
continuing theme of the satire. 
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importunus amat laudari: donec ohe! iam 
ad caelum manibus sublatis dixerit, urge, 
crescentem tumidis infla sermonibus utrem (96-98). 


This is the culmination of Tiresias' instructions. Line 98 is in the form of 
a chiastic golden line, particularly striking since Tiresias usually adopts 
a straightforward, matter-of-fact style.!? The word utrem is delayed to 
the end of the line to give it maximum impact. This is just how the 
captator has come to view his victim: he is a bladder, capable of being 
inflated by the grossest gales of flattery. Nor is this attitude undeserved. 
The victim has forfeited all claim to respect by the manner in which he 
actually courts adulation (“importunus amat laudari"). The language is 
well chosen. T'umzdis, of course, is often used in a literary context of 
extravagant bombast, but it can also be used of winds in an active sense 
meaning "causing to swell," and hence reinforces the metaphor con- 
tained in znfla.!! Crescere is used earlier of the fishponds that grow as 
new tunny swim up ("cetaria crescent," 44). There, as here, the victims 
of the captator contribute to their own degradation. It is not simply the 
callousness of the predator that has reduced the prey to a skin or car- 
cass. The prey's own concern with the immediate gratification of his 
own personal vanity, with “his own hide" ("pelliculam curare," 38), has 
made this process possible. l 

The fullest, and most shocking, presentation of the relationship 
between predator and prey comes earlier in the same section. 


sic tibi Penelope frugi est, quae si semel uno 
de sene gustarit tecum partita lucellum, 
, ut canis a corio numquam absterrebitur uncto. 
me sene quod dicam factum est: anus improba Thebis 
ex testamento sic est elata: cadaver 
unctum oleo largo nudis umeris tulit heres, 
scilicet elabi si posset mortua; credo, 
quod nimium institerat viventi (81-87). 


The passage is preceded by an almost Ovidian turn of wit.!? Penelope 
remained chaste because the suitors were more interested in the kitchen 


10For the style of Tiresias’ address see Lejay (note 4 above) 488-90. 

V Tumor is the characteristic fault of the high style (genus grande); cf. Rhet. ad 
Her. 4.10.15, Quintilian 12.10.78, Pliny Ep. 9.26.5, quoted by C. O. Brink, Horace on 
Poetry ii (Cambridge 1971) 111 (on Ars P. 27). Fortunatianus 3.9 (126.5 Halm) brings 
together the two Horatian notions of “swelling” and "inflation": ''AópQ quod est contra- 
rium? tumidum et inflatum.” For the association of flattery and literary values see note 
18 below. 

Rudd (note 1 above) 231, makes the comparison with Ovid. 
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than the couch (79-801. The cynicism seems innocuous beside what fol- 
lows: Penelope is described as a bitch who cannot be scared off from a 
greasy hide (81-83). The persistence of a dog with a hide (as we would 
say, a bone) is proverbial, but the application of the proverb to Penel- 
ope is startling. It is the grease that attracts the dog, just as profit (/ucel- 
lum) attracts Penelope. The word uncto is particularly well chosen be- 
cause it may also be used metaphorically of wealth; the connection 
between tenor and vekicle is thus firmly established. But as Williams 
has shown,!? the proverb in question refers to a carcass, not simply a 
hide; the dog feeds on zhe lights. Penelope, and through her the whole 
breed of captatores, become feeders on carrion. The image is doubly 
appropriate. Their victim must of course be dead for them to taste the 
profit of their careful cultivation of him. It is for this reason that capta- 
tores are likened to birds that feed on carrion by Petronius (crows, cf. 
Horace 2.5.56) and Seneca (vultures).!* But in the context of the partic- 
ular poem, it also marks the natural consequence of the legacy hunter's 
attitude to his prey. Even when the victim was alive he was systemati- 
cally dehumanized, reduced to a set of appetites, for flattery, for physi- 
cal and material comfort, that were represented by his external frame: 
his ears, his skin, his head. It is natural that the same attitude is mani- 
fested at death. The story of the Theban old woman (84-88) thus takes 
on additional importance. It is ostensibly introduced by Tiresias as an 
illustration of the need to act carefully. Excessive zeal can have unpleas- 
ant consequences. Thus Tiresias concludes from the.anecdote: "cautus 
adito / neu desis operae neve immoderatus abundes" (88-89). But it is 
impossible to read of a "cadaver unctum oleo largo" in the story (85-86) 
and not be put in mind of the preceding simile. The old woman, it 
seems, showed in her vill not only that she understood the intention of 
her heir in his attentions to her, but also that she recognized the nature 
of their relationship. She forces him to make a public display of his de- 
votion to her "greasy carcass.” For Tiresias it represents simply a failure 
of tactics on the captctoz's part: he had been too pressing and so is paid 
back appropriately. But in the context we can see its broader signifi- 
cance, as symbolizing an essential feature of the captator-legator rela- 
tionship. There is no suggestion that the heir refused the terms of the 
will. It is hardly probable given the effort he expended on being 
adopted. The captatcr always has seen his victim as a "greasy carcass." 


!5G. Williams, "Dogs and Leather," CR 9 (1959) 97-100. 
l4 Petronius 116.9, Seneca Ep. 95.43. 
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It is not too much to ask him to parade this attitude publicly to get his 
reward. 

Central to this satire is the emphasis on the captator's relationship 
to his victim. It is one that dehumanizes both, but for which the rich 
orbi must share the blame. The language of the satire vividly represents 
the degradation of human values that captatio involves. A human being 
becomes nothing more than an aggregation of bodily parts. The lan- 
guage culminates in the likening of the victim to a bladder to be inflated 
or a greasy carcass that attracts dogs, the captatores, who feed on car- 
rion. The language, particularly in the latter case, is shocking (all the 
more so when it is applied to the model of wifely virtue, Penelope). Now 
such language is not typical of Horace's Satires elsewhere. It would be 
difficult to find an image of equal affective force. Anderson, in a com- 
parative study of imagery in the satires of Horace and Juvenal, has ana- 
lyzed Horace's frequent use of animal imagery.!5 He shows that typically 
in Horace a simile comparing a human being with an animal has an 
argumentative purpose. The comparison is raised only to be denied; the 
comparison often serves to direct attention to the very real differences 
between man and animal and to stimulate the intellect of the reader to 
make this distinction. This is not true of the comparison of Penelope 
with a bitch who cannot be driven off from a carcass. Rather than un- 
dermining the comparison, the whole of the surrounding context rein- 
forces it. The image fairly represents Tiresias' attitude to the senex. In 
fact, Anderson's description of Juvenal's imagery fits our passage better. 
The emotional force of the language, the use of "extreme images rather 
than conventionally appropriate ones" and the "shocking disparity" of 
the two poles of the comparison all apply to the passage in question. But 
most particularly, Tiresias' cyaical attitude to his fellow man is very like 
Juvenal's. I quote Anderson again: "Juvenal portrays only the bestial 
perversions of irrationality and leaves us with the feeling that Man has 
lost his highest potentialities."!9 Tiresias’ speech betrays a similar dero- 
gation of man's higher potenzialities. 

It might be objected at this point that my discussion has laid too 
much weight on one simile, that of the bitch over the greasy carcass. 
Certainly this is the most striking demonstration of the "un-Horatian" 
in Horace in this satire. But that particular image is symptomatic of a 
consistent attitude in the speech of Tiresias, an attitude that is found 


15w, S. Anderson, "Imagery n the Satires of Horace and Juvenal," AJP 81 (1960) 
225-60, esp. 241-43. 
16 Anderson (note 15 above) 259-60. 
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nowhere else in Horace's Satires and approximates most closely Juve- 
nal's view of the human race. Here, of course, we must note a distinc- 
tion. Juvenal deplores and denounces this attitude. Hence his character- 
istic indzgnatio. Tiresias is quite complacent about the situation. He 
describes it with clear-eyed candor and sets out to exploit it for his (or 
rather the captator's) advantage. In Tiresias world there are no moral 
values, no good or bad. T'he only distinction is in degrees of insight into 
the realities of human existence. Nasica, the Theban anus improba, 
and Dama represent three points on this scale. This attitude is not, of 
course, shared by Horace. He can rely on us to react with scorn to Tire- 
sias’ teaching. Our response is one of indignatio, but it is an indignatio 
that is not directed by the persona of the satirist, but must emerge from 
our own reaction to the message presented. The indignation is implicit 
in the content of the satire. It presupposes a like-minded audience, not 
one that needs to be persuaded. 

The theme of perversion of human values runs throughout the sat- 
ire. In conclusion, a few more instances of this theme may be cited, this 
time presented in a more typically Horatian fashion. The very choice of 
an epic hero, albeit a rather ambiguous one, as the recipient of Tiresias’ 
instructions suggests a distortion of values, a comparison between Greek 
heroic legend and the squalid world of contemporary Rome. The heroic 
virtues are distorted in the process. In a parody of Homeric language," 
Odysseus bids his brave heart endure ("fortem hoc animum tolerare 
iubebo," 20). By the end of the poem the adjective fortis has been ap- 
plied to the captator Coranus (64) and finally to the late lamented 
Dama (“unde mihi tam fortem tamque fidelem?" 102). The inversion of 
values also applies to the bond of friendship, which is so often central to 
Horace's Satzres.18 The captator laments because he has lost his good 
old comrade, Dama: "ergo nunc Dama sodalis / nusquam est?" (101-2). 
Earlier the captator had proclaimed himself the rich victim's friend on 
first acquaintance (33). He was so officious in his attentions that others 
too had seen him as the perfect friend: "ut patiens, ut amicis aptus, ut 
acer" (43). Friendship, too, is distorted into something external: a sim- 
ple calculation of services rendered with no regard for motive or inter- 
est. Among other respects, the insincerity of the legacy hunter's atten- 
tions is revealed by his praise of the old man's bad poetry (74-75). By 
contrast Horace would have his poetry judged by the exacting standards 


17 Od. 20.18. 
180n amicitia in Horace s Satires see the remarks of C. J. Classen, "Eine unsatir- 
ische Satire des Horaz? Zu Hor. sat. I 5," Gymnastum 80 (1973) 245-50. 
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of true friends (1.10.72-90).!? Poetic values, like other values, are per- 
verted by captatio. 

Satire 2.5, then, isnot without typical Horatian features. The fig- 
ure of Tiresias, indeed, is one of a series of doctores inepti?? employed 
by Horace as main speakers in the poems of Book 2. But unlike his coun- 
terparts, Tiresias is presented as unambiguously disreputable. The im- 
morality of his advice to Odysseus is indicated by the nature of the po- 
em's language and imagery. It is this language and imagery which gives 
the poem its peculiar quality and which can properly be described as 
Juvenalian. The indignation of 2.5 is Juvenalian, the indirection — Tire- 
sias is not denounced by the satirist, but condemned by his own words — 
Horatian. 


MICHAEL ROBERTS 
WESLEYAN UNivERsITY 


19The association betwen poetic criticism and sincerity of friendship is insisted on 
also in the Ars P. 419-52. In the later work, too, Horace portrays dishonest poetic criti- 
cism as a form of flattery and hypocrisy. Brink (note 11 above) 400-1, 412-13, is unable 
to adduce a Greek parallel for this association, but there is some evidence of a Lucilian 
precedent. 

201 borrow the phrase from W. S. Anderson, “The Roman Socrates: Horace and 
His Satires” in J. P. Sullivan (ed.), Satire: Critical Essays in Roman Literature (London 
1963) 29-37. 


ALLUSION AND INTERPRETATION IN AENEID 6.440-76* 


Viktor Poschl 
zum 75. Geburtstag 


In the middle of Aeneid 6, Aeneas and the Sibyl come to the Lu- 
gentes Campi, the Grieving Fields where the shades of those who have 
been consumed by the wasting sickness of love dwell. There he sees the 
glimmering form of Dido and attempts to console her; she turns away in 
silence and rejoins Sychaeus, who "answer'd all her cares and equall'd 
all her love" (Dryden). This meeting intensifies the pathos of Dido's 
story. She is an eternal reminder of a past Aeneas cannct recover and a 
wrong he cannot mzke right. T. S. Eliot's summation is often quoted: 
*,..not only one of the most poignant, but one of the most civilized 
passages in poetry. ... Dido’s behaviour appears almost as a projection 
of Aeneas' own conscience; this, we feel, is the way in which Aeneas' 
conscience would expect Dido to behave to him.”! 

Brief though it is, this famous encounter is also of great impor- 
tance for our interpretation of Dido's character in Books 1 and 4. Like 
other souls in this part of the underworld, she is preoccupied with her 
experience of life.? The nature of that life is reflected in the place she 
now occupies (the Grieving Fields), in the company she keeps (Sychaeus 
and other companiors), and in her silent rejection of Aeneas' pleas for 
understanding. Lines 440-76 are at once the last chapter to the tragedy 
of Dido that Eliot describes, and more: in essence, an interpretation of 
her mortal character and a comment on the tragedy which for many 
readers dominates the first half of Vergil's poem.? 

This impulse to search for deeper meanings beneath the surface of 
things is something Vergil demands of his reader. It is not part of the 
consciousness of either Dido or Aeneas, about which Eliot writes so sen- 


* This essay is a revision of a paper delivered to colloquia at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity (November 1982) and Dartmouth College (February 1983). I am grateful to those 
who attended both occasions for their comments, especially John Irwin, Diskin Clay, 
Georg Luck, Christine Perkell, and Nancy Vickers. I am also indebted to Robert Hol- 
lander and Gordon Williams for their help with the revised drait. 

VT, S. Eliot, What I: a Classic? (London 1945) 20. 

2 Friedrich Solmsen, “The World of the Dead in Book 6 of the Aeneid,” CP 67 
(1972) 81-41. 

5Brooks Otis, Virgil. A Study in Civilized Poetry (Oxford 1964) 264-347. 
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sitively. Vergil creates his own poetry through the reminiscence of ear- 
lier poets; in the Aeneid, especially through constant reminiscences of 
Homer.* Whether we term this aspect of a given passage its imitatio 
exemplorum, its connection with predecessors,? or its intertextuality,® 
as readers of the poem we naturally expect to recognize earlier texts un- 
derlying the present one; oux awareness of those earlier texts just as nat- 
urally affects the way we read the new poem. Gérard Genette has re- 
cently written a comprehensive survey of literary allusion that covers 
Vergil and many other writers outside Greek and Latin literature.” The 
literary exempla for Aeneid 6.440-76 have been recorded by commen- 
tators from Servius onwards, and the interpretation of such allusions is 
nothing new to readers of the poem. But a twofold challenge to Vergil’s 
reader remains: to identify such layers as there may be, and then to 
determine whether they are limited in significance, or possibly more 
consequential. 

The mythical and poetic exempla for Aeneid 6.440-76 have been 
valued in different ways. An echo of Catullus at line 460 has posed a 
notorious problem for some readers, but not for others. An evocation of 
the meeting of Odysseus with the shade of Ajax in Odyssey 11 has gener- 
ally been cited to demonstrate how much more sensitive and civilized a 
poet Vergil was than any of his predecessors. 

In this essay, praise of Vergil’s innovations and blame of his prede- 
cessors will be left to one side. I would like to ask whether these familiar 
allusions to earlier myth and poetry can be better understood, or at least 
made to seem more plausible, if we widen the scope of our interpreta- 
tion of them beyond the isolated lines quoted in commentaries on the 
passage. To the extent that this scene is a comment on the tragedy of 
Dido, a clearer grasp of the import of these allusions may yield a better 
perception of the events of Aeneid 1 and 4. 


4 Georg Nikolaus Knauer, Die Aeneis und Homer (Göttingen 1964) 108-12, cf. 
332-59. 

5Gordon Williams, Technique and Ideas in the Aeneid (New Haven and London 
1983) 82-120. 

ê See Julia Kristeva, Sémétrátiké (Paris 1969) for the term zntertextualité (not uni- 
versally accepted in Paris; cf. the course of public lectures at the Collége de France by 
Jacqueline de Romilly in 1983-1984: "D'Homére à la tragédie grecque: emprunts et 
transformations"). 

7 Gerard Genette, Palimpsestes: la littérature au second degré (Paris 1982) 451: 
"Cette duplicité d'objet, dans l'ordre des relations textuelles, peut se figurer par la vieille 
image du plimpseste, où l'on voit, sur le méme parchemin, un texte se superposer à un 
autre qu'il ne dissimule pas tout à fait, mais qu'il laisse voir par transparence." 
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Several important articles have appeared since Jacques Perret’s es- 
say on the companions of Dido that have contributed much to the line 
of enquiry I am tak:ng here,® particularly the work of Eckerd Lefévre 
and Grace S. West.‘ Perret’s article is concerned with the first part of 
the scene and may serve as a point of departure. He argues that the 
seven figures mentioned in lines 445-49 do not appear without design, 
but are a significant alteration of the procession of heroines in Odyssey 
11.225-332, on which the company of Dido is modeled.!? The myths 
which each of Dido's companions represents do not share a simple, com- 
mon theme, though the text at first leads the reader to expect that all 
were victims of love (“... quos durus amor crudeli tabe peredit,” 
6.442). Phaedra was guilty of incestuous passions, Eriphyle like Cly- 
taemnestra betrayed her husband, Pasiphae had a monstrous passion 
for a bull, and monstrous offspring, the Minotaur. But there are also 
women present whe were more innocent victims of misfortune: Evadne 
threw herself on the funeral pyre of Capaneus, Procris was accidentally 
killed by Cephalus, and Laodamia followed her husband Protesilaus 
into the underworlc. The seventh companion to be named is Caeneus, 
and she is apparently the most athematic: originally a young woman 
Caenis, she was raped by Poseidon, then at her own request was trans- 
formed into a man. According to Apollonius of Rhodes (Argonautica 
1.57-64) and later poets (Ovid Metamorphoses 12.172 ff.), Caeneus was 
supposed to have died in a battle with the centaurs. Here, in Vergil's 
underworld, Caeneus is uniquely described as a woman once again, yet 
with a masculine name (6.448-49): 


. et iuvenis quondam, nunc femina, Caeneus 
rursus et in veterem fato revoluta figuram. 


Assuming we resist the emendation Caenis, as we should, the tension of 
this figure is reflected even in its clash of genders: "femina Caeneus ... 
revoluta." In what sense does Dido belong in his/her company? Perret 
explains the presence of Caeneus and her étranges vicissitudes by sug- 


5 Jacques Perret, "Les compagnes de Didon aux enfers,” REL 42 (1964) 247-61. 

9? Grace S. West, “Caeneus and Dido," TAPA 110 (1980) 315-24; Eckard Lefèvre, 
“Dido und Aias. Ein Beitrag zur römischen Tragödie,” Akademie der Wissenschaften 
und der Literatur (Mainz 1978) 2. 

10 Their unhomeric épwtiKd naðńparta are Hellenistic in origin; cf. Eduard Nor- 
den, P. Vergilius Maro Aenzis Buch VI, 3rd ed. (Leipzig 1908) 241-45. 
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gesting that the multiplicity of guilty and innocent women reflects vari- 
ous aspects of Dido's character when she was alive.!! She was faithful to 
her husband's memory (like Evadne), yet not faithful (like Eriphyle); a 
suicide because of forbidden love (like Phaedra), but also an innocent 
victim (like Procris). Caeneus reflects a blurring of gender roles that 
Dido herself experienced.!? In Book 1, Venus tells Aeneas that Dido's 
first and only husband was Sychaeus, to whom she came as an innocent 
young woman (“... cui pater intaciam dederat primisque iugarat om- 
nibus," 1.344-45). But the woman Aeneas meets is the dux femzna facti 
who has led a refugee people and who now rules a new city (1.335-71; 
cf. 4.653-58). As he turns from Dido's mural with its depiction of Pen- 
thesilea, the Amazon who dared to vie with men (“bellatrix, audetque 
viris concurrere virgo," 1.493), he sees a comparable figure before him: 
like Penthesilea, Dido is a woman successfully engaged in a world of 
men, dispensing laws and justice ("iura dabat legesque viris," 1.507). In 
falling in love with Aeneas, Dido may be said to fail in her role of being 
a leader (dux); yet, as Viktor Póschl has suggested, that very lapse in 
public duty also leads her to a recovery of her identity as a woman.!? 
The appearance of Caeneus in the company of Dido thus causes Vergil's 
reader to reflect on her tragedy and to see that tragedy in a new way. 
West sums up the implicit meaning of Caeneus' presence with admira- 
ble precision: "Dido is the same as a shade in death as she was at the 
moment of death. Womanly love as well as delusions of heroic grandeur 
' continue to co-exist in her soul, rather as Caeneus is female in shape, 
masculine in name."!4 

Three other points in this passage offer similar implicit comments 
on Dido: the simile characterizing Aeneas' dim vision of her (458-54), 
his speech (456-66), and Dido's silent rejection of his plea for one last 
exchange (469-76). In each instance, Vergils choice of poetic and 
mythical exempla was not a random one. Like the mysterious Caeneus, 
each one may at first seem to raise associations inappropriate to the 
present context; but for that very reason, each allusion invites the 
reader to rethink and reinterpret the events of Books 1 and 4. The cli- 
max of this allusive artistry is also the climax of the scene: the parallel 


H Perret (note 8 above) 252. 

12 A similar conclusion (about Caeneus only) was also reached by Egil Kraggerud, 
"Caeneus und der Heroinenkatalog," SO 40 (1965) 66-71. 

P Viktor Péschl, "Dido und Aeneas " Festschrift Karl Vretska (Heidelberg 1970) 
148-73: 158; cf. idem, Die Dichtkunst Virgils, 2nd ed. (Wien 1964) 115-67. 

V West (note 9 above) 342. 
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drawn between Odysseus and Aeneas, and Dido and Ajax. As Eliot well 
knew, the meeting between Dido and Aeneas in the underworld is civi- 
lized and poignant in more than one sense. 


II 


Commentary on the simile at 4.453-54 has shown how Vergil 
shifts the focus of the simile from the uncertainty with which Lynceus 
caught sight of Heracles, to the feelings of Aeneas as he first glimpses 
the indistinct figure of Dido.!5 


... GQtàp tote y' ‘Hpakàña 
uoüvov anelpecing TAU x8ovóq sioato AuykeUq 
tà ltée, ÖÇ tie te véw évi rjuatt urjvnv 
ñ ldev, ñ éÓóknaev éaxAUovoav idéo@a. Ap. Rhod. 4.1477-80 


.. -quam Troius heros 
ut primum iuxta stetit agnovitque per umbras 
obscuram, qualem primo qui surgere. mense 
aut videt aut vidisse putat per nubila lunam. 


The shift from daytime to nighttime (from the day of Lynceus to the 
darkness of the world of the dead) also makes the simile more marked 
and relevant to what :t describes.!6 Vergil may have been attracted to 
Apollonius not only for his simile, but for the context in which it ap- 
pears. In both poems, the people who are being perceived are of as 
much importance as Low they are perceived, because in each instance 
they are major characzers who are fading from the poem, never to ap- 
pear again. Lynceus returns to tell his comraces that no other searcher 
will ever find Heracles (4.1481-82). Heracles has been missing since 
Book 1, and though his absence is more than once a matter of regret to 
Jason and the Argonauts (1.1286-89, 2.145-48, 2.774 ff.), it was not his 
destiny to be a part of that world or to see the voyage of the Argo to its 


15 Norden (note 10 above) 246 ad 451 ff.; R. G. Austin, P. Vergili Maronis 
Aeneidos Liber Sextus (Oxford 2977) 163 ad 456-57; cf. Otis (note 3 above) 294. 

16Gordon Williams, Tradition and Originality in Roman Poetry (Oxford 1968) 
733-34; cf. Charles Rowan Beye, Epic and Romance in the Argonauiica of Apollonius 
(Carbondale and Edwardsville 1982) 97: “Heracles seems to be a force to be envied and 
admired but never retrieved. gone from Jason’s world, not unlike the bargirl, a kind of 
madonna figure, who waves distantly and unobtainably as Fellini's La Dolce Vita comes 
to its close." 
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end.!? As Telamon once tells Jason, and with some exasperation, Hera- 
cles has his own labors to perform, and if he were present he might easily 
overshadow the exploits of Jason himself (1.1290-93). Heracles makes 
much the same point when he refuses to serve as leader of the Argonauts 
(1.122 ff.). The context in which Apollonius’ simile occurs has then not 
one but two associated ideas: the difficulty of perceiving a figure and, of 
equal importance, that figure's symbolic departure from a poem in 
which as a heroic figure he is somehow out of touch, a hero in a wrong 
world. The contrast between Apollonius' and Vergil's similes is every bit 
as sharp as the commentators have noted, but the contrast need not be 
restricted only to the act of perceiving. 

While Vergil carefully preserves the image of one “who sees or 
thinks he sees" the moon dimly,!? it is now a woman, Dido (more pre- 
cisely, her shade), who is so dimly perceived. For the second time in the 
passage, she is associated with a male figure, and the reader faces the 
same problem already raised by the presence of Caeneus: why has the 
poet appropriated a simile that describes a male hero? It could be that 
we are not meant to think of Apollonius' Heracles at all; this has been 
the course preferred by earlier commentary, and it may well be the 
wiser course. Then we must recall how both Heracles and Dido function 
as characters in their respective poems. I have already described briefly 
Heracles’ role in the Argonautica. At this point in the Aeneid, Dido 
appears for the last time. Like Heracles, she may be said to represent a 
code of heroic behavior no longer tenable; for in the evolving moral 
world of the poem, Dido stands for a tragic kind of heroism that will 
have no place in the nation Aeneas will found.!? The transformation of 
Apollonius' simile would in this way add a more pointed comment to 
Dido's association with the male-female Caeneus: first linked to the 
male through her changes in gender role, she is now linked to a hero 
who in his poem becomes a remote, nostalgic figure. Dido resembles the 


17 As G., Karl Galinsky has shown in The Herakles Theme (Totowa, NJ 1972), this 
Alexandrian Heracles is radically different from the Roman Hercules whom we encoun- 
ter later in the poem at 7.655-79 and 8.184-279; cf. idem, 108-16 and 126-52. 

18 Compare Milton's adaptation of the phrase to another infernal context, in the 
belated peasant who "sees, or dreams he sees" elves in midnight revel (Paradzse Lost 
1.781-86). Dante imitates Vergil more freely in Inferno 15.17-19: “... e ciascuna Ci 
riguardava come suol de sera Guardare uno altro sotto nuova luna." 

19 Otis (note 3 above) 295; cf. Galinsky (note 17 above) 109: "Apollonius ... took 
pains to demonstrate that Herakles’ heroism was clearly of the kind that was beyond 
Jason’s reach." See also idem, “Virgil’s Romanitas and his Adaptation of Greek Heroes," 
ANRW 81.2 (1981) 985-1010, esp. 998 ff. 
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Heracles described at Argonautica 4.1477-80 precisely because she is 
fading from sight in a literal sense, as a visible being, and also in a figu- 
rative sense, as a paradigm of heroic behavior.?? 


HI 


It is to this Alexandrian apparition that Aeneas now speaks. One 
would need a hear: of flint (or possibly Marpessian marble) not to be- 
lieve in the sincerity of his words here. But his apology is inadequate for 
Dido, and it poses a genuine puzzle for the reader. Aeneas’ protest that 
he left Dido’s shore unwillingly is very nearly a verbatim echo of Catul- 
lus 66.39: “invitus, regir.a, tuo de litore cessi ~ invita, o regina, tuo de 
vertice cessi." In Catullus’ poem, the lock of Berenice protests that not 
it, but a knife's blade is responsible for its unwilling departure. Some 
commentators have noted the echo with little or no comment,?! while 
others have praised Vergil's use of Catullus' line: he is said to have enno- 
bled a mock-heroic sentiment by transferring it from a frivolous to a 
serious context." R. D. Williams is skeptical that even Vergil had the 
skill "... to do the near impossible successfully; I prefer to regard the 
line as a wholly unconscious reminiscence:"?? Artistic transformation, 
or unconscious echc? So long as the answer depends on one line of Ca- 
tullus' poem, either view seems reasonable. But Vergil's reminiscence of 
Catullus 66 is not confined to the nearly verbatim echo of 6.460. 

In Catullus 66, line 39 is actually the beginning of an extended 
apology by the lock of hzir in which it protests its innocence: 


invita, o regina, tuo Ce vertice cessi, 
invita: adiuro teque tuumque caput, 

digna ferat quod si quis inaniter adiurarit: 
sed qui se ferro pos:ulet esse parem? 


20 The importance of Hellenistic poets like Apollonius for our interpretation of the 
Aeneid has tended to be underestimated; cf. W. W. Briggs, “Virgil and the Hellenistic 
Epic,” ANRW 31.2 (1981) 948-84. 

?1 C. G. Heyne (4th ed., Leipzig 1832) 2.918 ad 460: "Ursinus comparat Catulli 
versum de Coma Berenices ... conveniunt saltem verba." 

?? Norden (note 10 above! 254-ad 460; Austin (note 15 above) 164 ad 460. Cf. the 
instructive discussion of Alexandrian arte allusiva by G. Giangrande, “Hellenistic Poetry 
and Homer,” AC 39 (19701 46-77, and idem, “‘Arte Allusiva' and Alexandrian Epic 
Poetry,” CQ 17 (1967) 85-97. : 

ZR, D. Williams, The Aeneid of Vergil (London and New York 1972) 1.488 ad 
460; cf. C. J. Fordyce, Catullus (Oxford 1961) ad 66.39. 
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ille quoque eversus mons est, quem maximum in oris 
progenies Thiae clara supervehitur, 
cum Medei peperere novum mare, cumque iuventus 
per medium classi barbzra navit Athon. 
quid facient crines, cum ferro talia cedant? 66.39-48 


At the risk of being prosaic zbout such witty poetry, let me note that 
Berenice's lock makes three points in its defense: it left unwillingly, it 
swears it is telling the truth, but it was forced to do what it did by a 
superior power (the blade). Compare what Aeneas says: he asks first if 
the news was true, that Dido was dead and that she had taken her life by 
the sword ( ferro, 6.456-58). He then offers this defense, an oath and an 
explanation:?* 


per sidera iuro, 
per superos et si qua fides tellure sub ima est, 
invitus, regina, tuo de litore cessi. 
sed me iussa deum, quae nunc has ire per umbras, 
per loca senta situ cogunt noctemque profundam, 
imperiis egere suis. 6.458-63 


He swears a threefold oath that he left unwillingly, and, as in his last 
meeting with Dido at Carthage (4.356-59), he seeks to place ultimate 
responsibility on the gods: “sed me iussa deum ... egere"; compare the 
lock's "sed qui se ferro postulet esse parem? .. . quid facient crines, cum 
ferro talia cedant?" In sum, Aeneas and the lock of Berenice attempt to 
excuse themselves by saying “I left unwillingly”; "I swear by ... X”; 
"but (sed) X made me do it." Later in this same book of the poem, when 
Aeneas meets the shade of Anchises, Vergil evokes Catullus 101 unmis- 
takably in Anchises' words: 


quas ego te terras et quanta per aequora vectum 
accipio! 6.692-93 


It is not plausible to claim that line 460 is an unconscious echo of Catul- 
lus. 

Yet Williams is surely right to say that we cannot wish that line 
into seriousness, simply because it occurs in a serious context. The same 
point could be made about all of Aeneas’ speech. It is serious, all of it, 
including line 460, but for reasons requiring further comment. Vergil’s 
allusion to Catullus is complex because it demands two distinct re- 
sponses from his reader: first, recognition that Aeneas’ words play upon 
lines in Catullus’ poem; second, and of more substantive concern for an 


4 The order is of course slightly different from Catullus 66; cf. Norden (note 10 
above) 247 ad 460 and R. D. Wiidams (note 23 above) 1.485. 
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interpretation, reflection on exactly what this echo of Catullus 66 may 
imply about Aeneas and what he is saying to Dido. 

To begin with, if Aeneas’ speech is a conscious reminiscence of 
Catullus 66, the first and most obvious consequence for the reader of 
Vergil is that, for a moment, Aeneas is speaking like Catullus’ lock of 
hair. The poet reminds us of Catullus’ poem on the rape of the lock, its 
stellifaction, and that poem's witty play on the rhetoric of love, loss, 
duty, and consolation. Aeneas’ words are beyond question sincere (“‘de- 
misit lacrimas dulcique adfatus amore est,” 6.455), but they create a 
powerful tension between what he is trying to say and how he says it. As 
an apology for his conduct at Carthage, what he says is inadequate for 
Dido and, for the reader, at least initially, bewilderingly inadequate.” 
Cartault described the immediate rhetorical effect of Vergil’s Catullan 
echo very nicely when he asked why, at a point of intense tragedy, would 
Vergil bring his reader so dangerously close to a burst of laughter??6 

By way of an answer to his question, we may begin by noting that 
Vergil’s echo of Catullus 66 is not confined to one line, but to a more 
substantial part of the poem. A broader look at Catullus 66 may give a 
different view of Catullus and the poet who is now imitating him. By 
this I mean a consideration of poem 66 in its own right, within its origi- 
nal context in the Catullan collection. On this point the reader of the 
Aeneid must refer to what Gordon Williams and Wendell Clausen have 
written about Catullus 66 and the particular meaning that poem ac- 
quires by virtue of its position in Catullus’ poetry.?? 

While poem 66 reveals that Catullus could be a remarkably exact 
translator, the resulting Latin poem is much more than a translation of 
a Callimachean pièce d'occaston.?? It is immediately preceded by Catul- 
lus’ poem to Hortalus, in which the poet says that he has written a ver- 
sion of Callimachus, as requested, but that he has done so at a moment 
of intense sorrow. Poem 65 was written not long after the death of his 
brother: 


sed tamen in tantis maeroribus, Hortale, mitto 
haec expressa tibi carmina Battiadae 
(ne tua dicta vagis nequiquam credita ventis 
effluxisse meo forte putes animo). 65.15-18 


235 A. Cartault, L’Art de Virgile dans L'Enéide (Paris 1926) 457. 

26 Cartault (note 25 above) 510. n. 6. 

27 Gordon Williams (note 16 above) 252-58, 706-8; cf. Wendeli Clausen, "Catul- 
lus and Callimachus," HSCP 74 (1970) 85-94, esp. 90-94. 

28 Fordyce (note 23 above) 328-29. 
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Poem 66 is a poem about separation and immortality, but it was written 
by a poet who was enduring the pain of genuine separation and mortal- 
ity, not in the mythical and divine world of Ptolemaic queens and con- 
stellations, but in his own life. The ensemble of Catullus 65 and 66 en- 
forces a complicated point of view on Catullus' reader and, I suggest, on 
Vergil's reader in turn. So far as we can tell from the fragments of Calli- 
machus, the BEPENIKH2 lIAOKAMOZ was a witty, flattering poem 
that turned the momentary pain of separation into an experience that 
led to immortality. In Catullus, that original idea acquires gxeat poign- 
ancy because the wit and play of the r'ÀAókapoq contrasts sharply with 
the very real personal sorrow and separation that the poet Catullus suf- 
fers; for his brother, there is no stellifaction, no immortality, and for 
him, accordingly, no consolation. 

Vergil's grasp of Catullus extends far beyond line 39 of poem 66, 
to poems 65 and 66 in their entirety. He concentrates the grief of Catul- 
lus 65 and the rhetoric of apology in Catullus 66 into the single speech of 
Aeneas. His allusion to Catullus 66 then becomes more comprehensible, 
because after sufficient reflection on that poem and on poem 65, his 
reader will realize that poem is no cause for laughter. Neither are the 
words of Aeneas which are based on it. What remains to be explained, if 
possible, is why Vergil would wish to draw on these two particular po- 
ems of Catullus to create one of the most crucial speeches in the Aeneid. 

The souls of the dead in Aenezd 6 generally bear the marks of their 
final moments in life, and such a final moment is what is evoked for the 
reader by Aeneas' Catullan words to Dido.?? In Book 4, her magic rites 
and her suicide were designed to create a curse on both Aeneas and his 
descendants. The last words he hears her utter are a prayer that the 
news of his suffering may reach her in the underworld (4.387). Frus- 
trated as she was in her quest for a second marriage and children, she 
turns her suicide into a parody of a wedding night.*° She heaps Aeneas’ 
arms on her bed, with an image of Aeneas at her pillow (4.504-8). She 
presses the pillow to her face in a last embrace, then falls not into a 
bridegroom's arms, but upon Aeneas’ sword (4.663-65).?! The death 


?3See 6.363-71 (Palinurus), 6.494-99 (Deiphobus), and cf. Otis (note 3 above) 
290. 

99 As R. D. Williams observes, this blends motifs from the suicide of Ajax and the 
farewell of Alcestis (1.389, ad 3607. 

3I The eroticism of this suicide is remarkable and is more than simply a combina- 
tion of motifs from Greek tragedy; cf. Rubens' explicit realization of the scene in "La 
Morte de Didon” (1630-1635), in zke Louvre. 
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she seeks is long in coming (4.688-92). At length quon pities her and 
sends down Iris to snip off a lock of hair: 


nondum illi flavum Proserpina vertice crinem 
abstulerat Stygioque caput damnaverat Orco. 4.698-99 


Then Iris discharges haz duty: 


. dextra crinem secat; omnis et una 
dilapsus calor atqu2 in ventos vita recessit. 4.704-5 


The snipping of the lock is plainly a symbolic act, yet it is decisive; with . 
that lock goes Dido's last conscious moment of life.?? Vergil’s reminis- 
cence of Catullus return: the reader, not Aeneas, to that same moment. 
The association between Aeneas’ speech and Catullus’ poem puts both 
the death scene in Book 1 and the present scene in Book 6 into a Catul- 
lan perspective. The zssociation between Aeneas’ words and Dido’s 
death carries Catullus’ subversion of Callimachean rhetoric one step 
further.? In Aeneas’ words to Dido, the rhetoric of consolation and the 
suffering it is supposed tc assuage become one and the same thing. Dido 
is in the world of the dead and as far removed from the stellifaction and 
immortality of Berenice'z lock as it is possible to imagine. Aeneas him- 
self is the cause of Didos death; it might even be said that he is her 
death personified and given voice. Vergil’s allusion to Catullus thus 
must have a devastating effect on the reader cf his poem because the 
associations created imply that the one who is trying to offer consolation 
is in reality only bringing still greater pain. For Dido, Aeneas is the es- 
sence of the curae that afflict those who dwell in the Grieving Fields: 
“curae non ipsa in morte relinquunt.” 


IV 


Dido’s response to A2neas is the silence of Ajax to Odysseus: “trac- 
tum autem est hoc de Hcmero, qui inducit Aiacis umbram conloquia 
fugientem, quod ei fuerat causa mortis” (Servius). Commentators since 
Servius have mainly regarded Odyssey 11.541-67 as a formal model for 


32 Arthur Stanley Pease Publi Vergili Maronis Aeneidos Liber Quartus (Cam- 
"bridge, Mass. 1935) 532-35 ad €98. 

33 Cf. the reversal of 4.2€5 ff. as discussed by Norden (note 10 above) 246 ad 6.455 
and R. D. Williams (note 23 above) 1.485, ad 6.426 ff. 
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Vergil, a model which many also believe he surpassed.?* The contrast 
between Odysseus and Aeneas is very clear, and, as is generally true 
throughout the first half of the Aeneid, that contrast lies between a self- 
centeredness perhaps natural in the reminiscences of the Greek hero, 
and the fretas of Aeneas, his devotion to others.” Aeneas is shaken by 
Dido's unfair fate and follows her in tears for a long way: 


nec minus Áeneas casu concussus iniquo 
prosequitur lacrimis longe et miseratur euntem. 6.475-76 


His pity contrasts sharply with Odysseus’ response to Ajax’s silence. He 
. goes on to tell the Phaeacians that he probably could have persuaded 
Ajax to speak if he had taken the time to do so: 


GAAG uot Fede Bupdc Evi orrj8ecot pioioi 
t&v GAAwv wuyde [Séetv KaTateOvnatov. 11.566-67 


The implicit parallel between Dido and Ajax presents us with an 
even more pointed contrast. There seems to be an inconcinnity as dis- 
turbing as the appearance of Caeneus, or the echo of Catullus 66. Dido 
is a woman who was a victim of love, not a Homeric male hero. Knauer 
followed Servius in his explanation of the problem: the main link be- 
tween the two scenes is the guilty conscience Aeneas and Odysseus both 
feel in confronting the shades of people they have wronged.*5 West sug- 
gests that the parallel with Ajax is a deliberate continuation of Dido’s 
association with male heroism first suggested by the appearance of 
Caeneus: “Dido is set in an ungainly parallel with the Homeric hero par 
excellence: her conduct is not patterned on the heroines of the Odyssean 
underworld nor any other female literary prototype. Even in death, 
then, Dido’s male heroic ‘image’ receives emphasis: though destroyed by 
durus amor (6.442), she is nonetheless like dura silex in her scorn 
(470)."*" Ungainly it may be. The parallel between Dido and Ajax is not 
confined to this scene in Book 6. We need only refer to their conduct 
when they were alive to see that the implied parallel between them is as 
significant and pervasive as the one many have already drawn between ` 
Aeneas and Odysseus. For evidence of Dido's character, we have Books 


* Austin (note 15 above) 163 ad 6.456-76; cf. Norden (note 10 above) 249 ad 
6.469 ff. 

35 Gordon Williams (note 5 above) 118. 

36 Knauer (note 4 above) 111-12. 

37 West (note 9 above) 323. 
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l and 4 of Vergil's pozm.*® For Ajax, the principal literary source is 
Sophocles' play. Its account of Ajax's suicide and the events leading up 
to it have often been cited in commentaries on Aenezd 4. Eckerd Lefévre 
has pulled together what were formerly many scattered observations 
into a coherent analysis of the parallels between Dido and Sophocles’ 
hero.?? 

As Lefévre observes, the most salient connection between: Dido 
and Ajax is their suicides, which are identical in most respects. Consider 
the choice of weapons: Ajax falls on a sword given to him by the Trojan 
Hector. Thé gifts of enemies are no gifts at all: &Xpóv Gdwpa 6ípa 
Koük óvnoipá (665). D.do also falls on a sword given by a Trojan. She 
hides Aeneas' sword in her deathbed, and it is a gift from a Trojan 
which had not been sought for such a purpose: “... ensemque recludit 
/ Dardanium, non hos quaesitum munus in usus" (4.646-47). She re- 
solves to die with a speed and determination comparable only to that 
seen in the Ajax; its sequence of events is followed closely in the Aeneid 
from the moment of D.do's last meeting with Aeneas until her death 
(4.393 ff.). From the moment the hero awakens from his fit of madness, 
he realizes he has been rejected by the very Greeks he had thought most 
honored him. His loss o= Tuy) is a recurrent theme in the play, because 
TI is the supreme heroic virtue that grants Ajax his right to power, 
respect, and the stature essential to the life of a hero (98, 426, 440, 
1339, 1842). When Ajax loses it, he becomes suddenly and incompre- 
hensibly árigoG, without tty] or standing in the eyes of others. To be 
ÄTIHOG is to cease to be Ajax, to be destroyed: Gtipog “Apyeiotoi wd" 
andAAupat (440). And Lis situation is indeed impossible: hateful to the 
gods, an enemy to Greek. and Trojan alike, he is barred from returning 
home by his own sense of shame. How could he show nis face to his 
father Telamon, or face him without the crown of fame Telamon once 
won (457-65)? In Vergil. Dido poses the same question to Aeneas. She 
faces the same dilemma 


te propter Libycae gentes Nomadumque tyranni 

odere, infensi Tyrii. . 

quid moror? an mea Pygmalion dum moenia frater 

destruat aut captam ducat Gaetulus Iarbas? 4.320-21, 325-26 


38 For Book 1’s importarce for the tragedy (or story) of Dido, see Frances Muecke, 
“Foreshadowing and Dramatic Irony in the Story of Dido." AJP 104 (1983) 134-55. 
331 efevre (note 9 above) 9-24. 
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She also has the same temperament as Ajax, for whom such humilia- 
tions are not to be endured: oUK éott tolpyov tAntov (466).*9 To Tec- 
messa, who pleads with him to be softened (aàáooou), he replies: you 
are thinking like a fool if you mean to suppose that you can school my 
character at so late a date: 


pupa pot Soxsic $povelv 
el ToULOV r9oc áprt rratógüetv vosic. 595-96 


Ajax is determined either to live well, or to die well: GAA’ fj kaA dq Gv, fj 
KaAGq v£8vnkévat (479). For one so minded, the normal associations of 
light with joy and safety are reversed. He longs for the darkness of 
death, in revulsion from the light of day: 
id, 
OKOTOS, éuóv dáoc, 
` ÉpeBoc © $aevvórarov. 


Compare Dido, who also strives to break off as quickly as she can from 
the hated light of day: "... invisam quaerens quam primum abrum- 
pere lucem" (4.631). Both Dido and Ajax contrive to die in total isola- . 
tion from even their closest friends. The soliloquy becomes the Greek 
bero's primary mode of discourse (4jax 646-92, 815-65), and the same 
is true of Dido (4.534-52, 590-629, 651-62). What Winnington-In- 
gram has termed "the mind of Ajax" is a very real presence in the mind 
of Dido.*! Lefèvre suggests that these parallels must have more than 
merely surface meaning: "Es muss vielmehr überhaupt in dem Schicksal 
der beiden Personen etwas Verbindendes, Verwandtes gesehen haben, 
wenn es sich auch von selbst versteht, dass das sophokleische Menschen- 
bild nicht das vergilische sein kann." *? He concludes that Dido repre- 
sents a personal tragedy typical of che Greeks' view of life, and that this 
is to be contrasted (favorably) with Aeneas' Roman mission, which will 
carry him beyond the Hellenic ideal Dido represents.*? In what follows I 
shall attempt to amplify the connections he and others have drawn be- 


39 On the vocabulary characceristic of this kind of hero, see Barnard M. W. Knox, 
The Heroic Temper. Studies in Sophoclean Tragedy (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1964) 
10-23. 

HR. P. Winnington-Ingram, Sophocles. An Interpretation (Cambridge 1980) 
11-56. 

42 Lefèvre (note 9 above) 23. 

43 Lefèvre (note 9 above) 24. 
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tween the characters of Dido and Ajax. More remains to be said about 
the extent to which the mind of Ajax is present in the mind of Dido. 

When Dido confrents Aeneas in Book 4, she asks whether he is not 
moved by their love, or their hands once joined in trust, or by Dido, 
about to die a cruel Jeath:** 


. nec te noster amor nec te data dextera quondam 
nec moritura tenet crudeli funere Dido. 4.507-8 


What has driven her to zhis desperate point is fama, "rumor" or "fame" 
in a bad sense. Fama is the relationship of the individual to the many; its 
synonyms, honos and gloria, like its antonyms, infamia and invidia, 
show that its meaning always depends on context, and that even if it isa 
desirable attainment for any public figure, it is not in itself a virtue un- 
ambiguously good.*^ Yet fama is as central to Dido's view of her role in 
the world as tti] is to the mind of Ajax. It is the one means whereby she 
might gain immortality, and because of Aeneas, she loses both her fama 
and her conscience or sense of shame (pudor).** Since Dido and Ajax 
both live by and for thei: standing in the eyes of others, their conduct is 
perhaps understandable after each one realizes that that standing has 
been destroyed. Once heroic public figures who exulted ia their reputa- 
tion, they become totaly withdrawn from others, not only from their 
enemies, but even from kin like Teucer and Anna who might remind 
them that family ties coald endure even with the loss of fama or tium. 

Our convention oz capitalizing personified abstractions has di- 
vided the word fama into several lexical categories, and this division 
tends to obscure how remarkably pervasive the word fama is in the story 
of Dido. Thé Rumor (Fama) which flies through the cities of Libya 
(4.173 ff.) appears in the middle of a concatenation of fama that runs 
straight back to Book |; fama is a part of Dido's relationship with 


4 Data dextera (4.397) and the complaint of broken fides (4.371-78) imply that 
she conceives of her affair with Aeneas as much a political alliance as a love affair; see 
Richard C. Monti, The Dido Episode and the Aeneid. Roman Social «nd Political Val- 
ues in the Epic (Leiden 1931) 3. 

55 TALL 6.206.63-297.85. : 

56 As West (note 9 above) observes, pudor elsewhere in the Aeneid is a male virtue, 
especially in battle (321, n. 17); cf. 5.455, 9.44, 10.871, and 12.667. I must also note, 
however, that the female virtue pudicitia is an awkward word in hexameter poetry; its 
nominative singular cannot be used where pudor can be; cf. 4.27, 4.55, and Georgics 
2.524. : 
?7 See W. B. Stanford's remarks on the related $árig / att¢ in Sophocles’ Ajax 
(London 1963) 81 ad 178-74. 
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Aeneas from the moment they first meet, and even before that. The 
Trojan War had spread throughout the world through fama even be- 
fore Dido reached Carthage (1.456-57). She caused that same war to be 
the subject of the murals painted inside the temple she consecrates to 
Juno. This same fama, says Aeneas to Achates, may even bring the Tro- 
jan refugees some safety: "feret haec aliquam tibi fama salutem" 
(1.463). Fama does what Aeneas hopes it will do. When Dido receives 
the Trojan Ilioneus, she reassures him by referring to the Trojan War 
which is as vividly alive in her mind as it is in the murals she commis- 
sioned: 


quis genus Aeneadum, quis Troiae nesciat urbem, 
virtutesque virosque aut tanti incendia belli? ` 1.565-66 


" When Aeneas himself is revealed to Dido, she knows his story as well as 
his divine parentage: 


tune ille Aeneas quem Dardanio Anchisae 
alma Venus Phrygii genuit Simoentis ad undam? 1.617-18 


At the end of Book 1, she has not yet heard enough of Aeneas and his 
war, and she asks again and again of Priam, Hector, Memnon, the 
horses of Diomedes, and the hero Achilles (1.748-52). This is no polite 
request for information; Dido is plainly fascinated by heroism and war. 
Aeneas obliges her, even though for him it means renewing an unspeak- 
able pain (2.3). Dido's amor cognoscere (2.10) suggests that she is as 
much in love with the fama of Aeneas and the Trojans as she is with 
Aeneas himself: 


multa viri virtus animo multusque recursat 
gentis honos; haerent infixi pectore vultus 
verbaque... 4.2-4 


These same qualities, Aeneas’ person and his fama, have equal weight 
in Dido's own words: 


quis novus hic nostris successit sedibus hospes, 

quem sese ore ferens, quam forti pectore et armis! 

credo equidem, nec vana fides, genus esse deorum. 

degeneresque animos timor arguit. heu, quibus ille 

iactatus fatis! quae bella exhausta canebat! 4.10-14 


When Dido exclaims over the fates that tossed Aeneas about the seas, 
the wearying wars he sang of, she sounds like the poet of the opening of 
the poem, who also sings of a man "multa quoque et bello passus," one 
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who is "fato profugus ... et terris iactatus et alto.” Dido is not only a 
character in an epic pcem; she is also a person fascinated by the heroic 
life which is the essence of epic poetry. 

Later in Book 4, Dido is unrestrained by fama, the very force 
which had attracted her to Aeneas in the first place. As she enters into 
her love affair, the poz- speaks of both the appearance of things, and of 
reputation ("... neque enim specie famave movetur, . . ." 4.170-72). 
Then fama appears, in a different sense, only four lines later. In mod- 
ern texts this change is signaled by a shift from f to F.*? Immediately 
after the poet says tha: Dido was moved neither by the need to maintain 
appearances nor by reputation, Fama, "Rumor," breaks forth, and 
Vergil makes it clear that this is fama in a new, sinister sense of the 
word.*? 


extemplo Libyae magnas it Fama per urbes, 
Fama, malum qua non aliud velocius ullum. . . 


As this fama carries the tale to Iarbas, Iarbas in his prayer to Jupiter 
hints none too gently that the fama of Jupiter himself will mean nothing 
unless Dido is punished. 


.. nas munera templis ; 
quippe tuis ferimus famamque fovemus inanem. 4.217-28 


The omnzpotens is moved to look down on Dido and Aeneas, and he 
finds the lovers forgetful of their reputations ("... oblitos famae me- 
lioris amantis," 4.221). Then that same fama (once again Fama in our 
texts) brings the news tc Dido that Aeneas is about to leave; she already 
bad clear presentiment of his departure. But it is that same fama that 
had carried the rumozs of Dido and Aeneas to Iarbas ("eadem impia 
fama," 4.298). Hence there is no little irony in Dido's complaint to 
Aeneas that he destroyed her reputation ( fama). She sought fama as a 
woman dedicated to her husband's memory, and that ideal proved 
tragically impossible to reconcile with her ambitions to be a political 


48 When fama is the subject of a verb (e.g., "fama aliquid nuntiat") or when it is 
vividly described, as at 4.173 ff., the reader of Vergil needs nothing more to realize that 
the word is personified (TRLL 6.255.49-52). 

49 Contemporary trans.ators of Vergil cannot render fama as "fame," as in Ma- 
caulay's "At the fame of his approach" (1855; cf. OED 53 s. "fame"). Cf. Mandelbaum, 
“Then, swiftest of all evils, Fumour runs Straightaway through Libya's mighty cities," 
but Dryden (1697), “The loud report through Libyan cities goes. Fame, the great ill, 
from small beginnings grows" (similarly, "fame" for fama at 4.221 and 4.323). 

50 On Dido as untvira, see Monti (note 44 above) 40. 
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figure and a woman in love. Her last words to Aeneas in Book 4 cast 
their relationship once again into the language of fama, only it is the 
fama of his punishment and suffering that she hopes to hear now. 


dabis, improbe, poenas. 
audiam et haec manis veniet mihi fama sub imos. 4.386-87 


As we have observed in the words Aeneas spoke to Dido in Book 6, this 
prayer is answered, but not in the way Dido hopes it will be. 

To summarize the connection between Dido and fama: the Latin 
word can and must be translated in different ways in English, depend- 
ing on its context — "fame," "rumor," "report," "story," "reputation"; 
the modern text may print it with upper or lower case f, as convention 
requires?! But Dido lives by and for fama in important ways. She knows 
of Aeneas first through fama, she wishes to share in his fama, she has 
her own fama to maintain, and when she sees that her fama is de- 
stroyed, she comes to realize that fama is something that can both exalt 
and destroy the person who lives by it. As any Roman politician knew, 
preserving one's fama is indispensable to the successful career of the 
public person; but by allowing fama to become integral to her defini- 
tion of herself, Dido made it impossible for her to survive its loss. Her 
connection with Ajax is thus profound and extends far beyond the im- 
plicit parallel suggested by her behavior in Book 6. Both Ajax and Dido 
are destroyed by an obsession with the very quality that makes them the 
great heroes they are. The reader of Book 6 will see, on reflection, an 
association between Dido's heroism and Ajax's heroism that is deeply 
woven into the fabric of the poem. Dido's conduct in the world of the 
dead is a reflexive image of her conduct when alive. She sought to live 
not simply by masculine heroic ideals in a general sense, but by the 
ideals of the hero Ajax in particular. 


su D &« 


Vergil's reminiscence of the meeting between Odysseus and Ajax 
rounds out what appears to be a pattern of allusion to myths and poetry 
linking Dido with male heroic figures like Caeneus, the Heracles of 
Argonautica 4, and Ajax. Throughout the scene, Aeneas is, as it were, 


5! Cf. R. B. Egan's discussion of a similar problem with the varying translations of 
pietas in "Euryalus Mother and Aeneid 9-12," Studies in Latin Literature and Roman 
History," ed. Carl Deroux, Collections Latomus 168 (1980) 2.157-76: 165. 
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unlinked: with all such figures; he acts in a way that disassociates him 
from Homer’s Odysseus specifically. To the extent that he can be associ- 
ated with any other character in myth or poetry, it would be only with 
the persona that speaksin Catullus 66. As we have seen, that association 
is as much a comment an the lifé and death of Dido as on the conduct of 
Aeneas. Vergil’s allusive arts can be valued in many different ways. I 
would like to stress the importance such allusions can have for our inter- 
pretation of some of the most important characters and events of the 
Aeneid. Vergilian allus.on can impel us to re-read and re-think earlier 
parts of the poem that we have already read and, perhaps, thought we 
understood. 

In this way the mzeting of Dido and Aeneas in tke world of the 
dead is crucial to an imterpretation of Books 1 and 4. Great as they 
surely are, they do not tell us all there is to know about Dido’s character 
as a tragic hero; nor, fcr that matter, does Aeneid 6.440-76. To com- 
ment on any one part cf this poem is to be drawn sooner or later into 
comment on all of it. Dido's gifts live on after her,*? most touchingly at 
Book 11. There Aeneas uses a cloak she had woven for him to cover the 
body of Pallas; the effect, as R. D. Williams has observed, is to link the 
tragedy of Pallas' death with the tragic events of Book 4.5? 


tum geminas vestis auroque ostroque rigentis 

extulit Aeneas, quas illi laeta laborum 

ipsa suis quondam manibus Sidonia Dido 

fecerat et tenui telas discreverat auro. 11.73-75 


Somehow this last brief glance back to Dido happily at work is as affect- 


ing as her meeting with Aeneas in the world of the dead. 


JAMES TATUM 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


5? Cf. the gifts to Ascan.us mentioned at 5.570-72 and 9.266. 
55 williams (note 23 abeve) 2.385 ad 11.74. 


INTERPRETATIONS 
ON THE CORRECT UNDERSTANDING OF EY AIABA2 


At the center of one of Tyrtaeus’ better known battle poems stands 
the following couplet: 


GAAG tig eù StaBae pevétw nociv åupotépoiov 
. oTnpixGeic émi yig, xetAoc 650001 arov.. .! 


Even better known is this passage from another of Tyrtaeus’ poems: 


Hd’ Gpeti, roð’ GeGAov év åvðpónoioiv plotov 
KGAALOTOV Te Qépeiv yiyvetat ávopi véw. 

Eúvov & £o8Aóv toUto rtóAní te navti te órjio, 
dotic avap SiaBdc £v npouáxotot év 

voàseuéoc, aloxpiic 5è guyne éni mayxu AGEntat. ..? 


David A. Campbell, in his widely used school anthology of Greek 
lyric poetry, translates the phrase eù diaBac in the first of these passages 
as "standing with the feet well apart," and adduces as support for this 
translation a line from Book 12 of the Ikad.’ In so doing, Professor 
Campbell follows the LSJ and, indeed, a lexical tradition that goes back 
at least as far as Guillaume Budé. The purpose of this article is to sug- 
gest that this tradition is in error and that the phrase £U dtaBac means, 
not "standing with the feet set well apart," but rather, "with a great 
forward stride (or leap)." Such a reading does justice both to the basic 
meaning of óiafaívo and to the contexts in which the phrase £0 Otafáq 
is found. ; 

The starting point for this investigation is the lexicographical tra- 
dition that produced the reading "standing with the feet well apart." In 
1572, when the great lexicon of Stephanus was first published,* there 


! Tyrtaeus fr. 8 (Diehls) 21-22. All further references to the fragments of Tyrtaeus 
(or any other Greek lyric poetry) will be to the Diehls text and will use his numeration. 
The couplet quoted here is repeated verbatim at 7.31. 

* Tyrtaeus 9.13-17. This passage, with only slight alteration, appears in Theognis 
(1003-6). For an interpretation and appreciation of this definition of Ópetri, see Joachim 
Latacz, Kampfparánese, Kampfdarstellung und Kampfwirklichkeit in der Ilias, bei Kal- 
linos und Tyrtaios, Zetemata 66 (Munich 1977) 154 ff. 

* Specifically, Ji. 12.458, which will be discussed below. ' 

^H. Éstienne (Stephanus), Thesaurus Linguae Graecae (Geneva 1572). I had the 
privilege of examining a first edition of this seminal work in the C. L. Smith collection of 
rare books, which is housed in the Z. Smith Reynolds Library, Wake Forest University, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
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appears to have been some controversy over the precise meaning of td- 
Baívo. Guillaume Budé, in his Commentarii Linguae Graecae, offered 
the translation d?zvarzco or sto cruris divaricatis, based, it seems, on the 
Homeric passage mentioned above. There Hector is described heaving a 
great stone at the gate cf the Greek camp, £ü ótafláq, iva pý oi àápaupó- 
tepov BéAoq ein... (Ii. 12.458). 

J. Camerarius, on the other hand, argued that the force of dta- 
Baívo in the passages in question was prodeo et consisto — an under- 
standing more in line, it seems to me, with what the verb diaRaivw 
ought to mean, especially in the aorist participle. Nevertheless, 
Stephanus sided with Budé, albeit somewhat half-heartedly. His entry 
for the verb dtaBaiv begins with the usual and obvious sense of 
transeo, traicio; then, under a second rubric, he cites Budé's sto cruris 
divaricatis, giving rezerences from Plutarch, Xenophon, Aristotle, and 
others. He then goes or. to say, 


Quae ego tot exemplis protuli, ut in iis diligenter considerata hac signifi- 
catione iudicari possit annon, et alicui ex proxume praecedentibus locis 
ea convenire. Cam [erarius] dtaBaivetv esse dicit etiam Prodire et consis- 
tere, afferens ex Tyrtaeo óoxiq avip Saas [etc.]. Ego zù otafág in illo 
[sc. 8.21-22] eiusdem verso de illa divaricatione crurum intelligi scio: an 
autem et in isto, aliorum esto iudicium.® 


In fact, Camerarius' point of view not only did not prevail, but 
indeed disappeared: subsequent commentaries on the two passages of 
Tyrtaeus essentially repeat Budé's sto cruris divaricatis, with no appar- 
ent awareness that another reading is possible. The LSJ, as noted at the 
beginning of this article, gives "stand[ing] with the legs apart; £Ü 
diaBdac, of a man planting himself firmly for fighting.” The citations 
that follow are, for the most part, those adduced by Stephanus, follow- 
ing Budé. 

Several difficulties with all this should be immediately apparent. 
To begin with, is it clear exactly what posture is meant by “standing 
with the feet well apart"? Those who appeal to the Homeric passage 
seem to envision a man s:anding with his feet even with each other later- 
ally and spread wide apart, throwing the stone with both hands over his 
head. Presumably, then, a warrior who is £0 Otagác would also be 
standing and facing his enemy directly, his shoulders on a plane perpen- 
dicular to that enemy's movement, his feet; again, spread apart later- 


5Joachim Camerarius, Libellus Scholasticus (Basil 1550) ad loc. 
®Stephanus, s. StaBaivew, $43B-D. 
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ally. This is not, however, the posture usually assumed by a Greek war- 
rior in battle; rather, he keeps one foot in front of the other, so as to 
cover as much of his body as possible with his shield and present the 
smallest possible target to his enemy.” The image at 8.21 was so under- 
stood by A. Baron; in his 1835 book on the martial poetry of Callinus 
and Tyrtaeus, Baron translates £U 6taáq "les pieds bien séparées," and 
explains that this means, "l'un devant, l'autre derriére.”® This seems 
reasonable enough; but if we then return to the Homeric passage, fresh 
difficulties arise. Can one actually hurl a boulder from such a posture? 
Yet Homer tells us that Hector was €U Otafiác precisely in order to give 
his missile greater velocity. 

These contextual difficulties are not by any means the only ones. 
. How is it that the aorist participle of diaBaivw can carry the sense of 
"standing" at all? Some sort or degree of motion must be implied by 
diaBac. Sto cruris divaricatis seems to have too little relationship to the 
primary sense of the verb: transeo, traicio. What is called for, clearly, is 
some basic understanding of d1aBaivw that will easily extend to the con- 
texts in which the phrase eU Otafác occurs. 

Such an understanding is not, after all, so very difficult to de- 
velop. The long stride or leap with which one crosses a stream —regu- 
larly denoted, of course, by 6iagaíva? — is a motion that has an obvious 
place on the battlefield. Hector, then, throws his stone like a shotputter: 
with a great forward leap, so that the inertial force of the body itself 
adds velocity to the missile. Similarly, Tyrtaeus' warrior leaps or strides 
forward; after all, the best way to meet an onrushing enemy is not to 
stand still, in whatever posture, but rather to gather momentum oneself 
by rushing forward. 

Several passages cited by Stephanus to support sto cruris divari- 
catis actually help, on further examination, to support the position here 


7? Campbell's commentary cn 8.24 (p. 174, directly below his comments on eÙ 
oaáàc, cited above) reflects some scholarly debate over the type of shield Tyrtaeus refers 
to there, the difficulty being that the hoplite shield actually used in Tyrtaeus' day was not 
large enough to cover the hoplite from shoulder to shin. If we follow the suggestions 
about posture soon to be advanced here (namely, turn the hypothetical hoplite 90 de- 
grees), these difficulties are much reduced, if not altogether obviated. 

8 A. Baron, Poésies Militaires de l'Antiquité (Brussels 1835, reprinted Amsterdam 
1971). The translation appears on pp. 156-57; the note is on p. 276. Baron translates all 
the fragments of the two poets three times— once into French, once into Latin prose, and 
once into Latin verse. His Latin prose translation of et Stade is bene divaricatus, but in 
verse he renders it bene progressus. 

ISee LSJ, s.v., for numerous citations. 
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advanced. In these passages, the perfect participle of StaBaivw, rather 
than the aorist, is used to describe someone (or something) who has just 
completed the forward movement described above. For example, Aris- 
tophanes, in the Knighcs, thus describes the Paphlagonian: 


AAA? oùx olóv Te 167 MadAayov’ oùðèv AaBeiv: 
Epopa yàp alitoc srávr'. éxst yàp TÒ okéAoq 

TO pév Ev MUAw, To $' Etepov èv THKKANGIA. 
1ooóvóe 5  aütoü 371a SiaBeBnKoToe 

6 npaktóq £otiv agtóxpny' £v Xaóot 

TÒ xsip’ èv AitwAais, 6 5è voüg £v KAwmdav.!° 


In a similar way, Plutarch and Diodorus use the perfect participle to 
describe statues and saintings of warriors advancing into battle.!! 
Statues and paintings, by their nature, freeze motion; the imagination 
derives a sense of motion from a posture or an attitude. The Greek per- 
fect participle is, of course, admirably suited to express verbally this 
"freezing" of motion that takes place in the graphic arts. If, then, the 
perfect participle of dia3aivw is used of a statue standing with one foot 
thrust forward,’ it follows that the aorist participle must carry a differ- 
ent sense. Clearly, that sense must be of the movement Óiafaívo itself, 
carried out in the past. rather than of the posture resulting from that 
movement. In other words, óiuaBáq: óuaBegrkoq:: mavoas: nenaukoq. 

In several other passages the verb dtaBaivw seems to refer to vigor- 
ous forward motion, wita the sense of "crossing" attenuated or missing. 
Thus Alcman says of a dancer, 51€Ba tavaoic rto(ot);? Lucian, of men 
in pursuit of a fleeing enemy, says uigyáAa ótapatvóvtov en’ aütoüs.!4 
In both of these instances, the image of leaping or running with great 
strides is vivid and unmistakable. 

The reading “with a great forward stride (or leap),” then, answers 
all the objections raised above to the more conventional reading, 
“standing with the feet set apart.” The former does no violence to the 
basic sense of StaBaivu:, and allows a man throwing a stone, a warrior 


10 Equites 74-79. 

"Plutarch, Moralia 779F; Diodorus Siculus 1.98.9. 

7 Someone might object here that the statue in Plutarch may well be standing 
cruris divaricatis. No statue or vase painting has come to my attention that would bear 
out such a contention; on the zontrary, the hoplite is usually depicted striding forward, 
thrusting his spear. The passage from Diodorus refers to Egyptian paintings, in which 
case the point just made is even clearer. 

13 Aleman 3.70. That tris sentence refers to a leap, not to a posture, should be 
obvious. 

14 Lucian, Anach. 32. 
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on the attack, and a dancer to be described in similar terms, as we have 
seen. The demands of physics and grammar are both satisfied, and our 
understanding of Tyrtaeus improved. The vivid, concrete image that 
Tyrtaeus gave us in both passages is finally assimilated to the image 
made familiar by countless vase paintings and statues. This, then is 
dpetr)—not to stand, but to attack; not to wait for the blow, but to 
strike. 


Bruce D. MACQUEEN 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
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PYRRHA'S GROTTO AND THE FAREWELL TO LOVE: 
A STUDY OF HORACE ODES 1.5 


"Das Gedicht ist in seiner schlichten Einfachheit und klaren Ge- 
dankenführung überzeugend, dass es nicht viel Erklärung zu erfordern 
scheint. Aber gerade das scheinbar Einfache ist im Bereiche der Klassik 
ein Ergebnis hóchster Kunst und raffinierter Überlegung" —so Viktor 
Póschl in his elegant interpretation of Horace Odes 1.5 (Horazische 
Lyrik: Interpretationen [Heidelberg 1970] 18-28, at p. 20). The poem 
has been so many times translated that it is tempting to suggest that one 
way of appreciating its artful simplicity is to fix the Latin firmly in the 
mind and then see how far one's understanding of it differs from that of 
its translators.! But that may not suffice: R. G. M. Nisbet and Margaret 
Hubbard (hereafter cited as N&H) in their commentary assert that the 
ode "is not sentimental, heart-felt, or particularly pretty" and that “it 
may be admired for rarer virtues, which have eluded the myriad trans- 
lators, wit, urbanity and astringent charm."? This paper seeks primarily 


lFor a collection of translations, which could now be substantially increased, see 
Ad Pyrrham: A Polyglot Collecticn of Translations of Horace’s “Ode to Pyrrha” (Book I, 
Ode 5) Assembled with an Introduction by Ronald Storrs (London 1959). 

?*R. G. M. Nisbet and Margaret Hubbard, A Commentary on Horace: Odes, Book 
I (Oxford 1970) 73. Cf. also R. G. M. Nisbet, "Romanae fidicen lyrae: The Odes of 
Horace," in Critical Essays on Roman Literature: Elegy and Lyric (ed. J. P. Sullivan, 
London 1962) 181-218 at p. 183: "The Pyrrha ode is remote from the lush effusions of 
modern translators, an anthology of whose futilities [i.e., Storrs] has recently been pub- 
lished." 
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to reexamine the sense of the poem in an attempt to define what re- 
sponse it may have elicited in the minds of the Roman readers to whom 
it was addressed. 

“The essential point to be made about this poem is that all the 
details in it were part of the normal daily scene in Horace’s Rome,” 
David West has written in his Reading Horace (Edinburgh 1967, 
p. 101). But our knowledge of what was or was not “daily” in Rome of 
that time can hardly be precise. No doubt it is true that there were 
women and young men. grottoes and roses (though making beds of 
them is no easy task or spontaneous gesture) and perhaps some people 
may have erected tabulae votivae for essentially frivolous reasons 
(though surely not often). Far more important than any supposed nor- 
mality of the mise-en-scéne, which must be regarded as doubtful and 
unprovable, is the indispatable fact that the motifs underlying and in- 
forming the poem have — like most motifs in Latin Liebeszedichte, ele- 
giac or lyric — Greek precedents immediately recognisable to an edu- 
cated contemporary.? In any case, the idea that love is a perilous voyage 
and that, in theory, it is bsst avoided or renounced cannot be said to be, 
as metaphor or notion. startlingly original or (given that all poems, an- 
cient and modern, are written by and for human beings) psychologi- 
cally profound. It may be that, despite its prominence as a poetic 
theme, there is really not zll that much that can be said about love itself, 
whether of pleasure or pain, but only about its attendant circum- 
stances. These may be waolly factitious (as usually in ancient poetry) 
despite quasi-autobiographical accretions, or— more rarely, almost 
never demonstrably, and certainly never without transformation — 
based on some experience of the writer. Poets fall in love, to be sure; but 
the way they describe the experience is largely controlled by literary and 
cultural traditions. Mo-ifs about love, and other universal emotions, af- 
ter all become motifs because they reflect what is felt to be universally 
recognisable, even though the decor attached to them may, as time 
passes, become anachronistic, sedimented, and stylised. It would be 
quite fitting in principle tc lend a Roman flavour to what is, at root, "an 
overworked topic of Greek erotic poetry" (N&H, p. 72), but it is hard to 
see that the flavour in Odzs 1.5 is at all strong, far less "essential." 

It is certainly Pyrrhe who is best remembered by readers of this 
ode (perhaps by readers of Horace in general).* Her character is clearly 


3See the remarks of Giuseope Giangrande, “Hellenistic Topoi in Ovid's Amores,” 
MPHL 4 (1981) 25-51, esp. at p. 25. 
^Nisbet (note 2 above! 181: "Everybody knows Pyrrha....” 
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and finely captured in lines 1-3: “Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa / 
perfusus liquidis urget odoribus / grato, Pyrrha, sub antro?” Quzs here 
implies two things: first, that a name is required or should be imagined 
as possible in reply, and second that Pyrrha might well be enjoying her- 
self with any one of a number of graciles puert.® The sense is: "Tell me 
just which of your slim boys. . .?” As has been often noted, the encircle- 
ment of te by the words gracilis and puer and the whole group by multa 

. in rosa cleverly suggests in itself close physical propinquity. The 
verb urget is specifically—and not especially genteelly — sexual; Orelli 
rightly saw it is as an equivalent to the Greek 6AiBw, but it also has the 
sense of urgere (ad coitum) by euphemistic suppression.9 We are to 
infer that Pyrrha is playing hard to get, but that got she will certainly 
be. Foreplay of a heavy kind is in progress.? 

We must turn for a time to the puer. He is gracilis: "the word re- 
fers objectively to the slight figure of an adolescent boy," according to 
N&H (p. 73). This attunes well with the modern Western notion, car- 
ried often to extremes, that slimness is a sexually desirable attribute. It 
is indeed an attribute of youth. The picture changes radically if we re- 
place gracilis puer by obesus senex, its opposite; much of the signifi- 
cance of the "slim boy" depends on this occulted antithesis, which sug- 
gests the less pleasing aspects of aging such as putting on weight and 
waning sexual powers. But N&H, as they uneasily recognise (p. 74), 
may not be quite correct about gracilis, or at least their interpretation 
may not be the whole truth. West lists the epithet — doubtfully— among 
those words in the ode that are not "poetic" (op. cit. 101); OLD 
(1V.769, s.v. 1) provides examples of its use in a pejorative or scornful 
sense. N&H admittedly consider this facet of the word, but only to dis- 
miss its relevance: yet the passage they cite (Ovid Amores 2.10.23) actu- 
ally implies that a man who is gracilis might be expected to be sine viri- 
bus (but in this case was not). N&H add that "in girls gracilitas was 
much admired" (p. 74). It is quite reasonable to say, therefore, that a 
Roman reader might well have seen in the word gracilis, linked with the 


5For quis, see OLD VII.1559, s.v. 1; most translations miss the point that a spe- 
cific answer to the question is envisaged as possible. _ 

5j. C. Orelli, 4th ed., rev. J. G. Baiter and W. Hirschfelder (Berlin 1886) ad loc., 
41. 

TIt is to be noted that the verb urget contains within itself not only the boy's eager- 
ness for copulation and the woman's (feigned) resistance to it, a normative situation, but 
equally the woman's pleasure in her lover's eagerness and in her own ability to defer his 
desire to increase her own, a notion usually suppressed in polite society. 
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often condescending buer, not the connotations "slim and sexy" (the 
two not in their view being as inevitably linked as in ours, at least as far 
as mea were concerned) but rather "skinny and girlish.” This makes the 
proclivities of Pyrrha, whose age is not directly indicated, something 
quite 5ther than charming, tender, or romantic. Gracilis, too, is placed 
next to multa; according to Storrs, the latter is to be seen as "enhancing 
(though not ‘qualifying’)” the former.? But neither “enhancement” nor 
“qualification” is at issue. If gracilis suggests a certain effeminate mea- 
greness of physique, then multa, attached to the sexually symbolic rosa, 
evokes abundance and excess: and, as the rest cf the poem leaves in no 
doubt. it must be Pyrrha's abundance and excess that is enveloping the 
boy as he plays the role of insistent lover for her gratification. 

The boy is also "perfusus liquidis ... odoribus." N&H remark 
(p. 741: “in ancient as in modern Italy young men in love paid inordi- 
nate a:tention to their hair"; whether this (Anglo-Saxon) generalisation 
be true or not, it is hard to see why, despite the passages they cite,? the 
hair a.one should be suggested by the phrase. It has been generally 
taken :o mean that the puer has "thoroughly drenched himself in per- 
fumes." This was, in the traditional Roman view, an unmanly habit; 
Jasper Griffin has asserted that by Augustus’ time "men ... used per- 
fumes discreetly" ? —but he sees this as part of a “life of luxury" that 
providss a realistic background to elegy and lyric of the period, an argu- 
ment that is of doubtful value in that it freely uses evidence from the 
very poetry it seeks to explain in support of its premises and because it 
underestimates the continuity and coercive power of motifs inherited by 
the Romans from Greek poetry, to which "real life," even if it were in 
any way ascertainable, has little or no relevance.-! But here we have not 
discret:on but unrestraint. This might be taken as mockery of the ex- 
tremism of youth in the pursuit of love, for Romans were not prone to 
sentimentality in such matters. Be that as it may, the whole phrase, with 
the intensive prefix per- and the plural odores, carries on the idea that is 
inherent in gracilis, that of a certain effeminacv about Pyrrha's puer. 
Pyrrha is a cradle-snatcher. i 


8S-orrs, op. cit. 27. 

? Fropertius, 2.4.5, Ovid Ars amatoria 3.443, Aristaenetus 1.27. 

1 asper Griffin, “Augustan poetry and the life of luxury," JRS 76 (1976) 87-104 
at p. 93. 

!! Endeed, the realism of “realistic” literature in modern times evaporates before 
close ana_ysis: cf. Roland Barthes, $/Z: Essa: (Paris 1970); the quest for verisimilitude is 
in itself z fantasy, as is well brougkt out by J. Culler, The Pursuit of Signs: Semiotics, 
Literature, Deconstruction (London 1981) 61-62. 
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We must glance at the setting. "Multa ... in rosa" is rightly taken 
by N&H (p. 74) to refer to a "bed of roses" (not to garlands as some have 
believed), adding that the motif "comes from Greek erotic writings" and 
that “to lie on roses was the height of hedonism.” The roses heaped un- 
der Pyrrha and the boy are hardly to be included, as West (op. cit. 102) 
seems to believe, among the "familiar details from the daily life of an- 
cient Rome"; they are clearly part of the decorative apparatus of love- 
scenes in literature (the rose was Venus' flower)!? and divorced from 
reality. So too with the antrum, about which commentators have agi- 
tated themselves to no good purpose. N&H comment (p. 75): "caves are 
commoner in Italy than in England, yet the scene belongs to pastoral 

. or novelette rather than to real life." It is highly likely, need one 
add, that antra, whether natural or of human construction, were popu- 
lar trysting places in Rome: but, however strong the likelihood, Horace 
needed no such impetus to choose one as the venue for his imagined 
amatory encounter; the antrum, like the bed of roses, is a recognisable 
piece of literary decor. 

Often overlooked, however, is the word grato. It is right to con- 
sider to whom and in what way the grotto is gratum. Certainly it is to 
Pyrrha who is no novice in love, and presumably to the boy on this occa- 
sion: but surely more to the former, with grato containing a suggestion 
of permanent pleasure!? and conveying the notion "habitually welcome 
to her" or "her frequent resort for sexual enjoyment." Eyes blinded by a 
wish to see an idyll where nothing is in fact idyllic find it necessary to 
ignore the significance of grato and to devalue it into little more than an 
epitheton ornans.* 

The following sentence also demands close scrutiny: "cui flavam 
religas comam, / simplex munditiis?" (4-5). As with quis, so cud should 
be taken to have the meaning “for whom (on this occasion) . . .?", as 
this is not, for Pyrrha, a new or unparalleled situation. The epithet 
flavam is, as N&H note (p. 75), "meant to suggest Pyrrha's own name," 
in that the Greek rtuppóg was taken as equivalent to the Latin rufus or 
flavus, meaning "reddish-gold." But this jeu de mots is insufficient to 
explain why so careful a poet as Horace should have stressed the colour 


On beds of roses, cf. Orelli (note 6 above). The association between the rose and 
love is perhaps the most persistent image in European love poetry. 

See OLD IV.774, s.v. 4, for this aspect of the meaning of gratus. 

Storrs’ "straight" English rendition by A. D. Godley comes up with the notably 
inadequate "in the pleasant bower" (op. cit., p. xi), an adjective often repeated in other 
versions. 
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of Pyrrha’s hair. The word can hardly be purely descriptive, and we 
must ask ourselves what this particular colour of hair would suggest to 
his readers about Pyrrha’s hair. Obviously girls with reddish-gold hair 
existed, but in such a lyric this is not to the point. One relevant factor is 
contained in Fordyce's rote on flavo in Catullus 64.63: "Fair hair con- 
ventionally belongs to tke heroes and heroines of legend."'!? Pyrrha is a 
name taken from mytho-ogy (though used in Greek poetry to typify girls 
of a type certainly not dwelling in the age of legend); !$ so hair of a col- 
our appropriate to a heroine is a pleasing touch —but not in any way 
chosen to suggest that this Pyrrha has the distant and alluring status of 
an Ariadne or a Dido (Virgil Aeneid 4.590). Far from it: because the 
colour was comparatively rare and much admired, "the deficiencies of 
nature were sometimes made good by art or even by purchase" (N&H, 
p. 75). The suspicion lingers to this day in countries where blonde hair is 
not the norm (including England) that those who have it have obtained 
it out of a bottle and are black at the roots. Ovid (Amores 1.14) has 
some fun with the dangers of dyeing the hair, an indication that allu- 
sions to the practice were a topos. Indeed, women's obsession with their 
hair was a stock theme ir. rhetorical and satirical y óyot yuvaikàv.!? It 
surely follows that Horace’s emphasis on the flavus colour of Pyrrha's 
hair would lead to a presumption on the part of his readers that it is 
dyed hair — and that she is no better than she should be, lax in morals or 
pretending to be younger than she is (more probably the latter in view of 
her penchant for graciles pueri). It is worth adding that it was from the 
time of Pyrrha, wife of Geucalion, that moral corruption was conven- 
tionally held to have spread throughout mankind.!5 Her namesake 
proves it. 

What of "simplex -mnunditis"? This "translator's despair"!? has 
been unnecessarily obfuscated. Simplex is certainly intended to point a 
contrast with Pyrrha's true nature: "die simplicitas der Pyrrha ... ist 
von Absicht nicht frei," remarks Póschl, understating the case (op. cit. 
21). Pyrrha's simplicitas is to be recognised as an aspect of her—to the 
fuer —still latent complexity. Munditüs means not so much “neatness,” 


15C, J. Fordyce, Catullus A Commentary (Oxford 1961) 287. 

ON &H, p. 74: “It [the name Pyrrha] was probably favoured by hetaerae. .."; asa 
literary instance they cite Marcus Argentarius, AP 9.161 (= A. S. F. Gow and D. L. 
Page, The Greek Anthology: The Garland of Philip [Cambridge 1968] 1, p. 155, no. 
XV). 

On which, see E. Courmey, A Commentary, on the Satires of Juvenal (London 
1980) 253. . 

18See Propertius 2.32.49 =f., Juvenal 1.81 ff. 

‘SStorrs, op. cit. 21. 
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far less “cleanliness,” as “in the way it [the hair] is arranged”; and "un- 
complicated” will serve to render s¢mplex: the contrast is with the highly 
ornate hairstyles denounced by Propertius and Juvenal, for quite differ- 
ent reasons but both reworking the same topos.?? The fundamental 
point is that an elaborate coiffure is hardly conducive to passionate love- 
making of the kind that is in progress grato sub antro; Pyrrha has 
dressed her hair not ad ostentationem but ad lasciviam, as suggested by 
the verb urgere. For this reason, West's tentative opinion (op. cit. 106- 
7), tempting at first sight, that the verb religare should here be taken as 
"unbind" (a rare, if not unparalleled usage)?! rather than "bind up" is 
not needed to explain Horace's train of thought. 

It is remarkable that, in so few words, Horace should have fixed 
the nature of the encounter in the grotto, and of its participants, with a 
dispassionate precision. It is even more remarkable that the lines have 
been so often misunderstood and mistranslated: and, without under- 
standing the opening lines, we are bound to take a distorted view also of 
the rest of the ode. This comprises a comment on the deceptiveness of 
love and on the wisdom of renouncing it. Both these themes may be said 
to go back to the beginnings of erotic poetry. The comparison between 
women and the sea may be traced back at least to Semonides of 
Amorgos?? (and still lives on), and, as an image, it provides scope for 
subtle variation, while remaining identifiably within poetic tradition. 
So too the motif of the abandonment of love had ample precedent in 
poetry and philosophy; ?? and the renunciation symbolically objectified 
in the tabula votiva too has parallels in Greek poetry (N&H, p. 73). This 
literary background, of the fullness of which our knowledge remains im- 
perfect, follows naturally on the largely motif-bound vignette with 
which the ode begins. 

Venus was born from the sea. When the sea is calm, it is beautiful 
and alluring, but at other times fraught with peril. Like a woman (so 
male poets assumed), the sea is mutable and untrustworthy. The gracz- 
lis puer is envisaged by Horace as a voyager, who must inevitably come 


20 Propertius 1.2 (probably the poem that is parodied by Ovid Amores 1.14 as an 
exemplar of a stock amatory theme); Juvenal 6.486 ff. (with Courtney's note and biblio- 
graphical reff., op. cit. 326). 

?! OT D VI.1606, s.v. 5, cites — dcubtfully — only Catullus 63.84, where the mean- 
ing is inferred from resolvens in line 76. 

227,37 ff.: N&H, p. 72. For the origins of this long-lived image, see R. B. Onians, 
The Origins of European Thought (Cambridge 1953) 230. 

*3N&H, p. 73. The remarks of Cephalus (citing the aged Sophocles) at Plato Re- 
public 329 may be seen as a philosophical point de départ for a topos, which, handled by 
philosophers, poets, and rhetoricians alike, was to amuse Ovid in the Remedia. 
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to grief and disillusion. Pyrrha is his sea,?* on which he has rashly set 
sail; and we have already deduced from lines 1-5 what kind of woman 
she is and how inevitable is his doom. Once again, a closer examination 
of the words used by the economical Horace will aid us in following his 
development of the theme. 

Lines 5-12 contain an extended sentence, which has been gener- 
ally admired for interplay of nuance and for verbal patterning. In 5-6 
we find the opening “heu quotiens fidem / mutatosque deos flebit.” 
N&H (p. 76) quite properly mention the use of fides in “lover's lan- 
guage” (Catullus being the first poet known to us thoroughly to explore 
it in such a context) and opine that “it seems best to understand muta- 
tam with the noun." This is surely true, and indeed mutatam may be 
said to be implicit in the masculine plural mutatos. Yt is, however, im- 
portant to recognise how closely (mutatam) fidem and mutatos deos 
are related, for they form a single idea, almost a hendiadys. OLD 
(V.1150, s.v. 18, b) provides instances of fidem mutare in the sense of 
"to transfer allegiance" or "change sides," comparing the phrase sacra- 
mentum mutare. Such a “transference of allegiance” must be from one 
person or side to another, and covers more than a simple breach of 
faith..As it is here Pyrrha's fzdes (in the matter of love) that is in ques- 
tion, the sentence may be expanded as “how often he will bewail the fact 
that she has transferred her allegiance ... from himself to another.” As 
for mutatos deos, N&H (p. 76) compare Propertius 1.1.8: "cum tamen 
adversos cogor habere deos," but this is hardly an exact parallel; to have 
the gods against one is not the same as lamenting the fact that they are 
mutati. Mutatos must here be taken with a similar force to the mutatam 
which is understood with fidem; so that the whole sentence runs "how 
often he will bewail the fact that she has transferred her allegiance and 
the gods from himself to another." To transfer one's fides was in Roman 
eyes a serious matter, for the gods presided over fides and it had a cardi- 
nal importance in the moral crder.”5 To play fast and loose with fides is 
to play fast and loose with the gods that are its guardians. What the 
puer will lament is the transference of an allegiance that he believed to 
have a divine sanction sacrilegiously away from himself; Pyrrha is fore- 
sworn and he will feel that the gods too, the guarantors of her oaths, 


Cf. H. Musurillo, Symbol and Myth in Ancient Poetry (New York 1961) 144, 
with n. 24. i 

°5 Of the many treatments of fides, see now J. H. G. W. Liebeschuetz, Continuity 
and Change in Roman Religion (Oxford.1979) 42 ff. On fides in Catullus, D. W. T. 
Vessey, "Thoughts on two poems of Catullus: 13 and 30," Latomus 30 (1971) 45-55 at. 
pp. 53-54, : 
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have abandoned him along with her. It is not so much a belief that the 
gods have turned against him as that they have forsaken him altogether. 
Pyrrha, it seems, carries her own gods around with her. 

The ideas of betrayal and mutability lead neatly into the marine 
imagery that follows and may, in a sense, be said to suggest it; the com- 
parison of a. woman to the sea was, as has been remarked, a well- 
established one in poetry, and behind it lies the still more familiar topos 
that the sea is in itself hazardous and to be avoided.” Admiration has 
been expressed for the skill with which Horace has deployed his adjec- 
tives in lines 6-12, with their various balances and antitheses: 


...et aspera 
nigris aequora ventis 
emirabitur znsolens, 
qui nunc te fruitur credulus aurea, 
qui semper vacuam, semper amabilem 
sperat, nescius aurae 


fallacis. 


The descriptive words applied to the puer (insolens, credulus, nescius) 
all relate to his naiveté and inexperience; those found in the comparison 
of Pyrrha to the sea stress her cruelty, darkness, and deceit (aspera, ni- 
gris, fallacis). In between them, in the two relative clauses, we find pre- 
sented the false picture of Pyrrha, which the boy — while in the grotto or 
perhaps until her fides is transferred elsewhere — forms of her (aurea, 
vacuam, amabilem). Three words pertain to each category, for there 
may be said to be three characters in this part of the ode: the boy, the 
real Pyrrha, and the imaginary Pyrrha. The adjectives applied, meta- 
phorically, to the real Pyrrha overwhelm and cancel both those applied 
to the boy and those that serve to mark out his naive vision of her: deceit 
in place of ignorance and credulity, harshness instead of availability 
and affection, blackness instead of gold. But there is more: whereas the 
boy and his imagined Pyrrha remain as human beings, with adjectives 
applied to them befitting their humanity, the real Pyrrha is presented 
only in terms of the violent, uncontrolled, and uncontrollable ele- 
ments — it is they that sweep away and obliterate the human figures, one 
of which is indeed only the product of the other's fantasy. 

The verb emzrabitur “may well be a coinage of Horace's" (N&H, 
p. 76), one of the "long prosaic compounds" that "help to build the 
monumental masonry of a Horatian line." Bentlev, seeing a logical con- 


6For a collection of passages, see K. F. Smith, The Elegies of Albius Tibullus 
(repr. Darmstadt 1964) 246-47. 
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flict between quotiens and insolens, sought to eliminate it from the 
text.?! That the sound of the pentasyllabic verb excellently evokes the 
state of long and stunned amazement which is in store for the puer is 
apparent, and N&H (p. 76) are probably right to suggest a parallel — or 
specific but unidentified echo— with a Greek compound verb such as 
&k8aunádGo; the transformation of the sea from calm and fair to stormy 
and savage will take his breath away with shock and bewilderment. In- 
solens presents no real problem or inconsistency. N&H (p. 77) suggest 
that it "refers to the present time ... and not to the future time of the 
boy's surprise," but this view is not wholly satisfactory. Horace surely 
implies that, when the boy is confronted by an angry and faithless Pyr- 
rha, he will often, ingenuous as he is, be amazed; this is not an event 
that occurs once and then becomes familiar (or acceptable), but rather 
something that will canzinue to bewilder him until he has ceased to be 
insolens and has dedicated his own valedictory tabula votiva. 

If there is any reference to “present time,” by which is presumably 
meant the time envisaged in the first stanza, it is more likely to be con- 
tained in the secondary sense of znsolens: “in his vanity” or "in his arro- 
gant triumph.”*8 The bcy who now glories in his (supposed) conquest 
will later have to learn that he is quite unversed in the ways of women. 
This idea is clearly brought out in lines 9-11. These provide, as it were, 
a glimpse into the boy's thoughts while in the grotto, when he foolishly 
sees a Pyrrha who is aurea and always vacua, amabilis. West, while not- 
ing (op. cit. 101) that amabilis is an "unpoetic" word, asserts that these 
lines "call up a benign and empty sea at sunset before the impending 
storms and black wincs..." (ibid. 104). This extrapolation misses the 
point. Aurea is a "lover's word" (N&H, p. 77, cf. OLD 1.217, s.v. 5) and 
an inflation of flavam in 4 (Storrs, op. cit. 27); vacua ("available") and 
amabilis ("lovable," "zorgeous") are both words without high poetic 
force: indeed, all three are epithets that a boy might well, quite conver- 
sationally, use to himself or to friends about a girl. Lines 9-11, with 
their normal, slightly mundane vocabulary, give the reader an aperçu 
into the working of the boy's mind and are an index of his credulity. 
They contrast with the complex, lterarisch imagery that surrounds 
them. The boy is naive but Pyrrha is not; he responds to her in a simple 
and trusting manner —his "golden, willing and gorgeous girl” — without 
foreseeing at that point her tempestuous, destructive nature. Horace's 


UN&H, pp. 76-77; see also Storrs, op. cit. 18-15 for an amusing eighteenth cen- 
tury reply to Bentley. 
28 OLD IV.926, s.v. 4 Horace Odes 1.16.21; 3.29.50. 
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choice of vocabulary enables him subtly to turn aside from the tradi- 
tional metaphor and give his readers a short but unmistakable change 
of tone and mood; what a Roman would recognise as normal, if not 
everyday language, expressing authentically what the thoughts of such a 
boy might be in the depicted circumstances, disrupts the development 
of the traditional imagery, which is picked up again in 11-12 ("nescius 
aurae / fallacis"). The choice of aura, which at first glance seems a 
weaker word than vent? in line 7 (cf. OLD 1.216, s.v. 2), is made poi- 
gnant by its responsion in sound to aurea, the "lover's word" in line 9. 
All of these nuances attune perfectly with the characterisation of Pyrrha 
and the boy so deftly established in the first stanza. 

That the puer is only one among many on whom Pyrrha has 
preyed and will prey again is confirmed by the brief exclamatory inter- 
jection that follows: "miseri, quibus intemptata nites” (12-13). Miser is 
a quasi-technical word for those suffering through love.?? Of the remark 
Póschl writes: "Der Satz miseri etc. enthält die Quintessenz alles bisheri- 
gen. Er klingt beinahe wie eine Sentenz" (op. cit. 23). Yet the words are 
not really gnomic, and the miser? comprise a specific group: all the 
pueri who join Pyrrha in her antrum of passion. The verb nites glances 
back, almost in mockery, to aurea (and so to flavam). As, for example, 
in Catullus 2.5, nztere “suits a beautiful girl" (N&H, p. 77, comparing 
Odes 1.19.5). It is less certain, however, that "it also suggests the treach- 
erous glitter of a shining sea" (ibid. pp. 77-78). No parallel is adduced 
for this usage. Nitere is commorly used of gleaming and resplendent 
surfaces (OLD V.1180, s.v. 2, 3), including metallic ones. It is more 
likely to be intended to pick up the image contained in aurea, “golden,” 
for the exclamation refers to the shattering of the illusory dream-world 
of lines 9-11, of the hope the boys entertain about Pyrrha. Intemptata 
would then mean “unassayed,” “untried” in a metallurgical sense, not 
"unpenetrated as a route" (cf. OLD IV.937, s.v. 1 b). Gold was nor- 
mally tried by fire in antiquity,°° and this is entirely suitable to the con- 
text in view of the frequent comparison made in love-poetry between 
ignis and amor. All those who "assay" Pyrrha in the fire of love find her 
base metal, despite the superficial sheen that captivates them. The sen- 
tence forms a closure of the ode as a comment on the relationship be- 
tween Pyrrha and her puer, leading into the renunciation-topos with 
which it is formally ended. 


2R, Pichon, De sermone amatorio apud Latinos elegiarum scriptores (diss. Paris 
1903) 203 (miser specifically of love-sickness at Lucretius 4.1076). 
39Cf Cicero Ad. fam. 9.15.2; Ovid Tristia 1.5.25; Pliny N.H. 33.126. 
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Me in line 18 is in emphatic contrast to miseri in 12. It is some- 
times rashly treated as if :t referred to Horace himself; in fact it serves as 
a cover for a definable category of men: former lovers of Pyrrha (and, 
by extension, of her like), who have had enough of venturing on such 
faithless seas:?! 


...me tabula sacer 

votiva paries indicat uvida 
suspendisse potenzi 

vestimenta maris deo. 


Walter Wili has perceptively commented on these lines: “Man sehe wie 
diesseits und jenseits des tragenden Verbums indicat je zwei Wortpaare 
gesperrt und zugleich unter sich verschrankt sind und so der ganze Satz 
selbst gleichsam eine symmetrisch ausgewogene tabula votiva wird." ?? 
The juxtaposition of motifs is subtle and striking. Just as a craftsman 
might dedicate the tools of his trade on retirement (cf. N&H, p. 73 on 
this as a literary topos), so the nameless lover has hung up his dripping 
garments on escaping from the tempestuous waters of love. The tradi- 
tional image of "woman as sea" is suddenly given an almost mischievous 
specificity; because lovers are sailors only within poetry, so the votive 
tablet, commemorating the renunciation of love symbolised by the 
uvida vestimenta, is itself a part of the ode, is inscribed within it. The 
noun vestzmenta, rightly classified as "unpoetic," aptly evokes what is a 
down-to-earth and practical act, far from the world of grottoes, per- 
fumes, and roses. A life on shore is safer. 

Tbe ode begins and ends with enclosed spaces. The antrum of Pyr- 
rha is a suitable venue for erotic disportment; the temple of Neptune 
bears on its "holy wall" the imagined objectification of love renounced. 
Pyrrha herself, the golden Pyrrha, has the gracilis puer in her arms at 
the outset of a voyage that must prove disastrous to him, though not to 
her; neither she nor the sea ever changes or disappears. Only experience 
can teach her victims that all that glisters is not gold so that, soaked and 
buffeted by the waves of her perfidy, they at last retire from the life of 
love, moving, as it were, rcm grotto to temple. From a relatively small 
number of motifs and by a careful choice of word and image, Horace 
presented to his Roman readers — and to later ones — a fine statement on 


S5 N&H's advocacy (pp. 79-30) of Zielinski's emendation deae in the last line has— 
and rightly — not met with approval, though they have made what Jasper Griffin (JRS 70 
[1980] 185) terms “a new and improbable attempt" to justify their view in 4 Commen- 
tary on Horace: Odes Book Ii ¿Oxford 1978) 91. 

Walter Wili, Horaz und die augusteische Kultur (Basel, Stuttgart 1965) 249. 
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how the ingénieux should regard the ingénu. Love is not a bed of roses, 
when there is a Pyrrha to lie on it.” 


D. W. THOMSON VESSEY 


King’s COLLEGE, LONDON 


33It is, all the same, the love of such as Pyrrha that has been renounced — a- passing 
misfortune perhaps for graciles pueri—and not necessarily love as such. 


y 


DOMITIANUS DOMINUS: A GLOSS ON STATIUS 
SILVAE 1.6.84* 


In Kalendae Decembres Statius writes: 


tollunt innumeras ad astra voces 
Saturnalia principis sonantes 

et dulci dominum favore clamant: 
hoc solum vetuit licere Caesar.! 


Post-Domitian opinions contrast sharply with Statius’ comment. Pliny, 
for example, in his Panegyric to Trajan emphasizes the differences be- 
tween Trajan's principate and Domitian's dominate: 


Discernatur orationibus nostris diversitas temporum, et ex ipso genere 
gratiarum agendarum intellegatur, cui quando sint actae. Nusquam ut 
deo, nusquam ut numini blandiamur: non enim de tyranno sed de cive, 
non de domino sed de parente loquimur.? 


Pliny's younger friend Suetonius made what has become the most well- 
known comment about Domitian's inordinate claims: 


Pari arrogantia, cum procuratorum suorum nomine formalem dictaret 
epistulam, sic coepit: "Dominus et deus noster hoc fieri iubet." Unde in- 
stitutum posthac, ut ne scripto quidem ac sermone cuiusquam appellare- 
tur aliter. 


*Research for this gloss was made possible by a grant from NEH during the aca- 
demic year 1981-82. 

1 Silvae 1.6.81-84. 

? Panegyricus 2.3. Cf. also Pan. 33.4, 52.7, and Dio Chrys. Or. 40.12, 45.1, and 
50.8. 

3Suet. Dom. 18. See also Dio Cass. 67.4.7, 67.13.4. 
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In order to reconcile these contrasting points of view, Kenneth 
Scott proposes a standard temporal explanation that the longer Domi- 
tian reigned the more tyrannical he became: 


If we suppose that the emperor first used the title [domnus] in edicts 
issued in the name of his procurators about 86, we probably shail not be 
much in error. This action on the part of Domitian apparently indicates a 
complete change in his policy; he no longer pretends to be a princeps; he 
has gone over to absolutism and made this clear by using the phrase 
dominus et deus in his edicts... .* 


Scott then explains the reference from Statius quoted above as follows: 


It would seem ... that at the time of the banquet mentioned by Statius 

Domitian wished to be considered a princeps, a constitutional ruler. Our 

sources, however, prove conclusively that this did not continue to be the 
5 

case. 


The sources are not, however, as conclusive as Scott suggests. Sta- 
tius, for example, whom Domitian commissioned to write several po- 
ems, does not use the dominus et deus terminology that according to 
Suetonius Domitian required. In a poem celebrating Domitian's seven- 
teenth consulship in 95 c.£. (one year before his death), Statius refers to 
the emperor as Caesar, Germanicus, parens, Augustus, and dux, but 
never as either dominus or deus. In the same year Statius writes a poem 
for the opening of the Via Domitiana by celebrating Domitian with sim- 
ilar titles: Caesar, dux, maximus arbiter, and parens.” At the beginning 
of the Achzlleid, published in 95-96 c.z., Statius addresses Domitian 
simply as vates and dux.? Like Statius, Quintilian, honored educator in 
the Flavian period and official tutor for Domitian's heirs, does not use 
any title that suggests a shift from principate to dominate by Domitian 
in the latter years of his reign. In the Preface to Book 4 of the Institutio 


*Kenneth Scott, The Imperial Cult under the Flavians (repr. New York 1975) 109. 
For problems in dating such a shift, cf. Brian Jones, Domitian and the Senatorial Order 
(Philadelphia 1979) 34. 

5Scott (note 4 above) 102-8. 

SSilv. 4.1. 

?7Srlv. 4.3. On the building of the road see Dio Cass. 67.14.1. Toward the end of 
Statius' poem the Sybil does give a lofty title to Domitian: "hic est deus, hunc iubet beatis 
pro se luppiter imperare terris." 

8 Achil. 1.14-19. Dilke, in Statius: Achilleid (Cambridge 1954) 81, notes that 
A. W. Verrall used the absence of divine epithets as evidence "to try to show why Dante 
thought Statius a convert to Christianity." 
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Oratoria, Quintilian acknowledges the honor which he feels at being 
chosen tutor: 


Cum vero mihi Domitianus Augustus sororis suae nepotum delegaverit 
curam, non satis honorem iudiciorum caelestium intelligam, nisi ex hoc 
oneris quoque magnitudinem metiar.? 


He refers to Domitian as sanctzssimus censor and princeps, but not as 
dominus or deus.!? Thus, neither Statius nor Quintilian, each of whom 
was writing as an official close to the throne at the end of Domitian's 
reign, uses those titles which we would expect of an emperor who "has 
gone over to absolutism.”!! 

Martial, on the other hand, according to Scott supplies "unmis- 
takable" evidence for a shift in Domitian's reign to an absolutist domi- 
nate; for in Liber Spectaculorum, Martial's earliest work, he “thinks of 
the title dominus as a term of reproach, as connoting a tyrant, S 
whereas later in the Fifth Book of epigrams, published about 89 c.£., he 
uses both dominus and deus as titles for Domitian.!? Moreover, in the 
second edition of Book 10, published in the early reign of Trajan, Mar- 
tial writes: 


Frustra, Blanditiae, venitis ad me 
adtritis miserabiles labellis: 

dicturus dominum deumque non sum. 
iam non est locus hac in urbe vobis; 
ad Parthos procul ite pilleatos 

et turpes humilesque supplicesque 


? Inst. 4. Preface 2. 

V Inst. 4. Preface 3. In his invocation to the Muses, Quintilian does give Domitian 
a kind of divine status: ". . . nunc omnes in auxilium deos ipsumque in primis, quo neque 
praesentius aliud nec studiis magis propitium numen est, invocem. . . ." Here Quintilian 
refers to Domitian the way Pliny the Younger urges Caninius Rufus to speak of Trajan: 
"Proinde iure vatum invocatis dis, et inter deos ipso, cuius res opera consilia dicturus 
es..." (Pliny Ep. 8.4.5). This topos can provide no evidence for a shift in Domitian's 
reign to an absolutism. 

"Nor can Scott marshal any evidence from inscriptions, coins, or medallions from 
the Domitianic era, Cf. Peter Viscusi, Studies on Domitian (Ann Arbor 1973) 94. The 
meaning of DNImperator in CIL 2.4722 is uncertain. The dominus et deus formula does 
occur later in reference to Antoninus Pius in an inscription from Tauric Chersonesus 
(Crimea), no. 71 in Inscriptiones Antiquae Orae Septentrionalis Ponti Euxini Graecae et 
Latinae Per Annos 1885-1900 Repertae, Basilius Latyschev, ed. (Hildesheim 1965). 

2Scott (note 4 above) 107, 109. Cf. Mart. 5.5, 8; 7.2, 5, 34; 8.2, 82; 9.28, 66. 
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pictorum sola basizte regum. 
non est hic dominus sed imperator, 
sed iustissimus omnium senator, 

. .hoc sub principe, si sapis, caveto 
verbis, Roma, prioribus loquaris.?? 


Scott interprets this repudiation of earlier usage of dominus et deus as 
an indication that here “Martial . . . revealed his true sentiments" about 
Domitian's dominate.!* Implicit in Scott's remarks is the assumption 
that Martial uses the dominate terminology in the latter years of Domi- 
tian's reign because of official pressure from the crown, a point difficult 
to maintain in the fzce of the evidence cited above from Statius and 
Quintilian. 

There is at leas: one alternative explanation for Martial's use of 
dominus and deus which better accounts for the evidence in Statius and 
Quintilian, including Silv. 1.6.84. As Keith Hopkins has pointed out, 
"power is a two-way process; the motive force for the attachment be- 
tween the king and the gods does not come from the ruler alone." !5 
Martial, a poet who sought but never gained entrance into Domitian's 
inner court, approaches power from below. As a potential beneficiary, 
Martial probably uses extravagant titles to show his devotion to Domi- 
tian. 1° 

Other potential beneficiaries approaching power from below also 
probably used titles such as dominus and deus and were eager to display 
their zeal for Domitian. Epigram 7.34 gives a clue to the political situa- 
tion in c. 92 c.£. Martial poses the question: 


Quo possit fieri modo, Severe, 

ut vir pessimus omnium Charinus [a builder under Nero] 
unam rem bene fecerit, requiris? 

dicam, sed cito. quid Nerone peius? 

quid thermis melius Neronianis? 


SMart. 10.72. 

l4Scott (note 4 above) 110. 

Hopkins, Conquerors and Slaves (Cambridge 1978) 198. 

16Eor Martial's relatior: to Domitian, cf. Hanna Szelest, “Domitian und Martial,” 
Eos 62 (1974) 106-7. Szeles: points out that Martial also twits issues supposedly sensitive 
to Domitian, e.g., the Lex Julia (cf. Mart. 6.7; 2.60; 6.2, 22, 45, 91) anc baldness (Mart. 
5.49, 6.57, 12.45, 10.83; cf. Saet. Dom. 18.2), Martial also refers favorably to people like 
Paetus Thrasea (cf. Mart. 1.8, 4.54, 1.13). Those elements in Martial's writings witness 
to the freedom in Domitian’s reign to laud the opposition and to evaluate critically Domi- 
tian and his social program. 
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The point of the epigram centers upon ironic connections between ma- 
lus and bonus, evoked by reflections on Nero’s warm baths. It has noth- 
ing to do with Domitian, but Martial goes on to say: 


non dest protinus, ecce, de malignis 
qui sic rancidulo loquatur ore: 
“Quid tu tot domini deique nostri 
praefers muneribus?” Neronianas 
thermas praefero balneis cinaedi. 


Martial concerns himself not with Domitian but with the malicious 
crowd who are also the ones calling Domitian dominus deusque. The 
danger lies not with imperial policy but with popular opportunism 
among those seeking benefits from Domitian. From a climate of quick 
accusations made by people approaching power from below, we cannot 
assume imperial repression and tyrannical madness. !7 

Martial’s repudiation of Domitian in the early reign of Trajan 
(10.72 quoted above) probably reflects the poet’s continued opportun- 
ism, for in the rhetoric and propaganda of that period praise of Trajan 
involved condemnation of Domitian. As Pliny writes in the Panegyricus: 


Alioqui nihil non parum grate sine comparatione laudatur. Praeterea 
hoc primum erga optimum imperatorem piorum civium officium est, in- 
sequi dissimiles; neque enim satis amarit bonos principes, qui malos satis 
non oderit.... Quo constantius, patres conscripti, et dolores nostros et 
gaudia proferamus; laetemur his quibus fruimur, ingemiscamus illis 
quae patiebamur; simul utrumque faciendum est sub bono principe 
(Pan. 53). 


Domitian and Trajan are related so as to form a binary set in which 
each member shapes reciprocally the other. Domitian has to bé the op- 
posite of Trajan. Domitian's evil tyranny displays the life of liberty un- 
der Trajan, just as Trajan's humanness requires Domitian's exagger- 
ated divinity. Similarly Trajan's principatus requires of Domitian a 
dominatio, for Domitian is Trajan's foil. As a result those post- 
Domitian writers of Trajan's time cannot develop Domitian into a com- 


V]n Mart. 11.33 Martial belies from another angle the notion of Domitian's re- 
pressive tyranny when he notes that Domitian's colors won the chariot races after as well 
as before his death. To rival charioteers Martial comments: "vicit nimirum non Nero 
[= Domitian], sed prasinus.” Several scholars have contributed to a revised view of 
Domitian's reign; for extensive bibliography, see Jones (note 4 above) 1-6 and McDer- 
mott and Orentzel, Roman Portraits (Columbia, MO 1979) 160-61. 
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plex figure composed of a variety of attitudes and motivations. He is 
presented as a flat character: a tyrant and megalomaniac. 

The rhetoric of contrast also shapes the presentation of biographi- 
cal elements from Domitian’s time. Previous, close relations between 
Domitian and Trajan are transformed by binary oppositions. Trajan is 
a trusted military leader under Domitian, but Pliny presents their rela- 
tionship as one of enmity and distrust.!? In order to present his own 
career as “checked” uncer Domitian and “advanced” under Trajan, 
Pliny has to leave out the fact that Domitian had appointed him to the 
important post of praefectus aerart militaris in 93 c.E.? Tacitus man- 
aged a successful career under Domitian: praetor and member of the 
quindecimviri sacris faciundis in 88 and consul designate in 96, most 
likely selected by Domitizn.?? Yet retrospectively from Trajan's reign he 
characterizes his earlier career as a time of submissive silence, "'adempto 
per inquisitiones etiam loquendi audiendique commercio. memoriam 
quoque ipsam cum voce »erdidissemus, si tam in nostra potestate esset 
oblivisci quam tácere."?! The rhetoric of Trajan’s time is reflected in all 
those examples: to enhance through contrast, to break with the Domi- 
tianic past in order to zain favor in the Trajanic present, to interpose a 
change of eras between Comitian and Trajan.?? Martial's retrospective 
condemnation of Domitian in 10.72 reflects the same rhetorical topoi. 
Scott's explanation that Martial "revealed his true sentiments in the 
seventy-second epigram cf the Tenth Book," with the implication that 
he had been holding back those sentiments throughout the reign of 
Domitian, does not reckcn adequately with the shaping power of that 
rhetoric.?? Present comm.tments— especially if they involve binary sets 
and fluid, pliable terms such as libertas and princeps —shape percep- 
tions of the past in decisive ways. 

Interpretations of Statius’ comment about Domitian in Kalendae 
Decembres need not — indeed should not — be controlled by retrospec- 

!5Cf. Pan. 94.5, 14.5. 

19Cf. Pliny Epp. 3.11 3-4, 4.24.4-5, 7.27.14, 5.14.5, 10.8.3; Pan. 90.5-6, 91.1. 


For Pliny's cursus honorum, cf. LS 2927 and A. N. Sherwin- White, The Letters of Pliny 
(Oxford 1966) 732-38, and p. 75. Ronald Syme, Tacitus (Oxford 1958), comments 


about Pliny's failure to mention -his post as follows: “. . .the correspondence is mute, the 
author of the Panegyricus (cf. 95.3f.) far from honest" (2:657). 
20Syme 1:70. 


?! 4gr. 2. The contras: comes in Agr. 3. Cf. also Agr. 45 and Hist. 1.1. Pliny uses 
the same binary device of loss and gain of voice in Ep. 8.14.3. 

22Even Dio Chrysostom recasts his past to fit better the Trajanic cimes, cf. C. P. 
Jones, The Roman World of Di» Chrysostom (Cambridge 1978) 50-51. 

?3Scott (note 4 above) 118. 
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tive assessments of Domitian’s reign from the time of Trajan. It is im- 
portant to remember that there was no radical shift in imperial man- 
agement under Domitian’s near successor, Trajan: administrative 
personnel remained much the same;* imperial policy continued along 
the same lines;?” and the imperial cult developed uninterruptedly.?9 
Only subtle differences ever distinguished emperors and dynasties in 
their shifting mix of liberty and stability, of republican forms and impe- 
rial control. When newness is announced — as was the case under Tra- 
jàn— one can never be sure who, if anyone, has switched sides.?? The 
sharp break which writers in the early second century c.E. make between 
Domitian and Trajan belongs to the history of rhetoric and propaganda 
rather than social, political history.?? There is no evidence contempo- 
rary with Domitian to support the post-Domitian claims that he re- 
quired titles appropriate to a tyrant or that he shifted from principate to 
dominate.?? In fact the titles used by Statius and Quintilian are strik- 
ingly similar to those in Pliny's Panegyric. Therefore, Statius' comment 
on Domitian's reticence to being called domznus is probably an accurate 
reflection of Domitian's view throughout his reign. 


LEONARD THOMPSON 
LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


*4“Trajan’s most powerful allies" were sought "among the consuls of the last de- 
cade of Domitian's reign" (Syme 1:50-51). See also Brian Jones' prosopographical study 
in Domitian (note 4 above). 

kenneth Waters, "Traianus Domitiani Continuator," AJP 90 (1969) 385-405. 

See Kenneth Scott, "The Elder and Younger Pliny on Emperor Worship," 
TAPA 63 (1932) 164. Pliny Pan. 89; Ep. 10.96.5, 10.8-9, 8.4.5, 10.83; Dio Or. 45.4. 

27For an example of claims to newness under Trajan, cf. Digesta Iustiniana 
48.22.1. On switching sides, reczll the famous dinner party of Nerva (Pliny Ep. 4.22). 

?*'T'he effectiveness of their propaganda in shaping the history of both Domitian's 
and Trajan's reigns can be seen in ancient works such as (the Epitome of) Dio Cassius, 
Books 67-68, and Eusebius’ Hist. Eccl. 3.17-20; 3.21,33; 4.2, and in modern texts such 
as Garzetti's From Tiberius to the Antonines (London 1976) 265-373. 

?? Waters observes that both terms, along with the related words, princeps and do- 
minus, were in use as early as the reign of Tiberius and as late as Constantine, There was 
no "sudden retroversion from the Dominate of Domitian to the Principate of Trajan" 
(note 25 above, p. 399. Waters is quoting from Beranger). See, for example, Suet. 
Galba 9.2: Jupiter's priest at Clunia predicts: "Quorum carminum sententia erat ori- 
turum quandoque ex Hispania principem dominumque rerum.” 


y 
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AMELIUS-AMERIUS: PORPHYRY VITA PLOTINI 7 
AND EUNAPIUS VITAE SOPH. 4.2 


In chapter 7 of his life of Plotinus, Porphyry gives an annotated list 
of Plotinus' most important students. He deals first with Amelius: 


“Eoxe 5€ [sc. ó MAwtivoc] àkpoaràág pév mAelouc, CnAotàq öè kai 
dia miAocodiav cuvóvraq 'AgéAióv Te aNd THe Touokíag, oU TÒ 
övopa rjv TevtiAlavéc TÒ küpiov, aUTOG 5& Sia xoü p ‘Auépiov aütóv 
KaAeiv HElou amd the duepeiac THe dueAciac npénew avTo 
KaAcio@ai Aéywv.! 


Before the publication of Henry's and Schwyzer's critical edition, stu- . 
dents of Porphyry's Vita Plotini had been divided concerning who 
called Amelius Amerius: was it Plotinus or Amelius himself? Thus, for 
example, Creuzer, Kirchhoff, Bouillet, Müller, Cilento, and others 
thought that it was Amelius. In so doing, they were undcubtedly influ- 
enced by the fact that the MSS had been (mis)reported as reading aütóv 

. aUtT@. On the other hand, Brehier and Harder,? among others, 
reading aUtóv ... auri, considered that it was Plotinus who proposed 
to call his student Amerius. At the time, however, the reading aütóv 
... QUT® was considered to be an emendation of Cobet. Now Henry's 
and Schwyzer's critical apparatus leaves no doubt about the fact that 
autov ... QUtÓ is the reading of all the primary MSS, with the excep- 
tion of the corrector of A who “emended” aütóv to aÛTóv. And so at 
present the reading of the majority of the MSS is generally followed and 
hence the proposed change of name is ascribed to Plotinus. 

Nevertheless, it should be emphasized that in a matter of breath- 

ings the MSS have no authority; Porphyry almost certainly wrote 
AYTON ... AYTO, which words are then open to interpretation. And 
the reading aUTOV ... QUT@ is in all probability much older than any of 
the extant MSS, as is to be inferred from the following statement of 
Eunapius: 


Zuydoormrai pėv ouv, ae autdc [sc. ó TlopeUpiog] avaypaget, kpátiarol 
tivec ónñpxov, 'Opryévno te kai 'Auépioq kal “AkuAivoe, KTA.” 


'Porphyry Vit. Plot. 7.1-5 (Henry-Schwyzer). My references are to the editio maior of 
Plotint Opera, Y (Paris-Bruxelles 1951). 

?In the first edition of his translation, cf. Ploténs Schriften. Übersetzt von Richard 
Harder. Band V (Leipzig 1937) 175. 

*Eunapius Vit. Soph. 4.2 (p. 9.4-5 [Giangrande]). 
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Since there is no variant in the text of Eunapius, and since his statement 
is based, as he himself says, on Porphyry, we must infer that Eunapius in 
all probability wrote 'Apéptoq and that he did so because he interpreted 
Porphyry, Vita Plotini 7.4-5 as aUTOV ... AUT@. For if it was Amelius 
himself who thought that he ought to be called Amerius rather than 
Amelius, it is intelligible that Eunapius considered that he too must do 
so.4 

However that may be, if one believes, as I for one: do, that Por- 
phyry really meant to say that it was Plotinus who proposed to call Ame- 
lius Amerius, then better arguments must be found than mere reliance 
on the authority of the MSS. The only scholar who has argued the case is 
Harder, in the second edition of his translation. In his note on the pas- 
sage of Porphyry he says: 


Ich gehe vom sprachlichen Befund aus, durchgehend ist hier Plotin 

' grammatisches Subjekt. Sachlich wáre beides móglich. Doch ist. das 
grammatisch Náherliegende zugleich das Feinere. Der Hellenist Plotin 
macht sich den lateinischen Namen seines alten Schülers scherzend 
mundgerecht. Ein hübsches Schulgeschichtchen, Vertrautheit und 
Fremdheit zugleich zwischen dem so verschiedenen Paar.* 


I should like to challenge this interpretation on several grounds 
and at the same time advance more persuasive reasons for thinking that 
it was Plotinus who proposed to call Amelius Amerius. The grammati- 
cal argument Harder adduces is not at all decisive, since the sentence 
autog ... Aéywv is in thought subordinated to Eoxe ... TO KUPLOV. 
This is the more so in that the relative clause oU 10 6voya Åv l'evtt- 
Atavoc TO KUPLOV immediately precedes aütóq ... Aéyov. And so 
autéc could refer either co Plotinus or to Amelius. In fact, Harder 
failed to understand the import of the relative clause and also made a 
not unrelated mistake, that of thinking that "Amelius" is a Latin name. 
It is, however, a Greek name, which (as well as other Greek names) was 
employed.in the Western part of the Empire as a szgnum, one of the two 


*Eunapius is probably relying on his memory here, since Porphyry does not say that 
Aquilinus was his fellow student but implies that he was a Christian Gnostic (Vit. Plot. 16). 
And faulty memory also suffices to explain similar anomalies in Eunapius' reports of Porphyry 
(cf. Giangrande's note on p. 7.9 of his edition’. Nevertheless, the fact that he wrote 'Apépioq 
shows he must have interpreted Porphyry as meaning that Amelius himself considered he 
ought to be called Amerius. 

BCF, Plotins Schriften. Übersetzt von Richard Harder. Neubearbeitung mit griecht- 
schem Lesetext und Anmerkungen. Band V*: Anhang. Porphyrios, Über Plotins Leben 
und über die Ordnung seiner Schriften (Hamburg 1958) 92. 
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main kinds of supernomina.® A supernomen is a personal name sepa- 
rated from, and addec to, the other names of a person by the word 
“signum” or "signo," ar.d there is epigraphical evidence that "Amelius" 
was used as a signum.” Woreover, in some cases signa were used as mere 
nicknames without the word "szgnum."? Now, though we do not know 
why Amelius was given that name, even what has just been said would 
suffice to infer that "Arcelius" (who was a native of Tuscany in Etruria?) 
was not his proper name, and Porphyry makes that doubly clear by tell- 
ing us in the relative clause that Amelius' real name (TC Óvoya ... TO 
KÜpiov), that is, his family given name, was Gentilianus, which is a 
Latin name.!? ' 

Consequently, it cught to be clear that the proposal to change 
“Amelius” to "Amerius" makes better sense if we suppose, as we must, 
that “Amelius” was merely a nickname given to Gentilianus. And the 
context suggests that this proposal was (in all probability) made by 
Plotinus rather than b7 Amelius himself. For if Amelius had really 
wished to be called Amerius, there was nothing to prevent his being 
called by that name. And yet it is noteworthy that Porphyry always calls 
him Amelius, and so do all our other sources with the exception of 
Eunapius, who depends on the passage of Porphyry under discussion. 

The proposed change of name was made, as Harder himself says, 
facetiously. Nevertheless, it was based on the connection of Amerius 
with Guépeia (= “indivisibility,” “without parts"), and so implies praise 
in that it connects the proposed new name, Amerius, with the first Neo- 
platonic hypostasis, the One. The context and Porphyry’s whole atti- 
tude toward Amelius woald make it incongruous for him here to ascribe 
the proposed change of name to Amelius himself, since it would imply 
self-praise. But there is nd incongruity if that change had been proposed 
by Plotinus as a facetious way of praising his student. Moreover, nick- 


Cf, I. Kajanto, Superromina. A Study in Latin Epigraphy (Helsinki-Helsingfors 
1966. Commentationes Humancrum Litterarum, Societas Scientiarum Fennica, vol, 40, Nr. 
1). Iam grateful to Alan Cameron for calling this study to my attention. 

"Cf, Kajanto, op. cit., p>. 5-6 and 76. 

3Cf. Kajanto, op. cit., p». 6, 42 ff., 57 ff. 

"The Suda's calling Amelius “Anapetc (s.v. 'AuéAtoq) is probably mere inference 
from Porphyry's statement (Ve. Plot. 2.31-33) that at the time of Plotinus’ death Ame- 
lius was at Apamea in Syria. 

101; is noteworthy that wEen Longinus refers to Amelius he calls him either Amelins or 
Gentilianus Amelius, which is another indication that Amelius was à nickname or an added 
name (cf. Longinus ap. Porph. Vit. Plot. 20). : 
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names are usually given (and changed) by others,!! not by the person 
involved. Furthermore, in a context where Porphyry is enumerating 
Plotinus’ students, it is appropriate for him to tell an anecdote about 
Plotinus’ relation to Amelius, whereas it would have been rather inap- 
propriate to tell at that point a story in which neither Plotinus nor any- 
body else (except Amelius himself) plays any role at all. 

In short, it was probably Plotinus who proposed to call Amelius 
Amerius. The grammatical ambiguity, common in Greek sentences of 
this type, is more than counterbalanced by the context in which the pas- 
sage occurs and by the content of the passage itself. 


L&ONARDO TARÁN 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Thus in the lines immediately following those under discussion, Porphyry says that 
Amelius used to call Paulinus of Scythopolis “Mikkalos.” 


x 


REVIEWS 


Douctas E. GERBER. Pindar’s Olympian One: A Commentary. Toronto, Buf- 
falo, London, University of Toronto Press, 1982. Pp. xx + 202. $47.50. 


In 1962 Elroy L. Bundy presented a reading of two Pindaric odes that 
claimed to invalidate much if not all previous interpretation. Reacting against 
the tradition that Pindar expressed his personal feeling and opinions, Bundy 
declared that the odes were in fact what they pretended to be: encomiastic po- 
ems written to glorify the man who had commissioned them. David C. Young in 
1964 and again in 1970 welccmed Bundy’s work as a fruitful development but 
expressed a number of important reservations. He found Bundy’s insistence on 
the encomiastic nature of the ode too narrow. Pindar's poetry, according to 
Young, has more to do than praise the victor. The single intention whose fulfil- 
ment from line to line constituted the unity of an ode for Bundy left out, for 
Young, too many other factors that also went into the making of this complex 
and coherent poetry. 

Over the past twenty years, particularly in eres Pindaric criticism 
has oscillated between zhese two poles. While the unity of the Pindaric ode 
seems to be agreed upon, its precise nature remains in dispute. Some are con- 
tent with a strictly rhetorical coherence; others go heyond to note uses of imag- 
ery and recurrent patterns of word and thought which suggest that Pindar 

worked, consciously or unconsciously, in a symbolic vein. Developments such as 
these moved W. J. Verdenius to declare in 1972 that the “right approach” to 
Pindar had not been “definitely established.” Alarmed by what he felt to be the 
dogmatic tenor of recent scholarship, Verdenius determined to curb its excesses 
by showing how poorly i: could withstand scrutiny in a commentary on an indi- 
vidual ode (Pindar’s Seventh Olympian Ode. A Commentary [Amsterdam and 
London 1972]). A similar if less sharply focused polemic inspires Douglas E. 
Gerber’s exhaustive treatment of Olympian 1. Disturbed, as Verdenius had 
been, by the plethora of easy solutions to the problems of reading Pindar, Ger- 
ber set out to sift good from bad in the most effective way: through detailed 
commentary on a single ode (vii). 

Two questions come to mind: does Gerber have a particular approach to 
Pindar, and how well does he elucidate the ode? The first question is of special 
interest to the Pindaric szholar anxious to know where this new commentary fits 
in the ongoing debate over critical methods. The answer, however, is not sim- 
ple. Combining the rescurces of bibliographer and critic, Gerber has combed 
the secondary literature with amazing thoroughness and, more amazing still, he 
has kept his critical faculties intact throughout the process. The result is a kind 
of variorum commentary in which virtually every idea that has ever been pre- 
sented with some degree of plausibility is recorded and evaluated. The sheer 
exhaustiveness would tend to obscure the author's own critical premises if he 
had not provided a five-page introduction in which he discusses the structure 
and meaning of the myth of the ode. This, combined with constant cross-refer- 
ence within the commentary itself, goes a long way toward making the book 
read like an essay in interpretation. It also places the book, for all its adherence 
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to traditional philology in the elucidation of details, squarely within.the new 
movement in Pindaric criticism. 

Gerber sees the myth, and the ode in its entirety, as a glorification of 
Hieron. No one need accuse him, on that account, of reducing the ode to a 
merely rhetorical encomium. If anything meets with reserve it is likely to be his 
habit of interpreting the ode through inferences drawn from word-echoes and 
repeated imagery. The method, somewhat reminiscent of Mezger and Bury, 
comes to the fore at crucial moments. On page xi we read that Pindar has put 
Poseidon’s love of Pelops “at the very beginning because ... the analogy will be 
drawn later between the divine favour received by Pelops and by Hieron.” The 
implication is that Pindar himself draws the analogy described. In fact, we have 
to draw it ourselves, and we are invited to do so from suggestions evoked less by 
the overt meaning of Pindar’s words than by their position or resonance in the 
ode (xiv, 117, 121, 128, 129, 142, 151-52). Similarly, on page xii Gerber writes 
that “the emphasis placed on the orderly nature of the banquet at which Po- 
seidon fell in love with Pelops provides us with the first of a series of comparisons 
and contrasts with other banquets, a theme which by its presence both outside 
and inside the myth contributes to the unity of the ode as a whole.” If we turn to 
the commentary for the evidence supporting this view we find that it derives 
mainly from symmetrical placing of phrases, repeated imagery, word-echoes, 
and the like (38-39, 98, 142-43, and, especially, 149). The “comparisons and 
contrasts with other banquets” are never made overtly by Pindar, always left to 
be inferred by us. Most of the subtleties noted by Gerber no doubt form part of 
the poetic texture of Olympian 1, and we are greatly indebted to him for point- 
ing them out. What I miss is a reason for Pindar's peculiar procedure. We are 
dealing with the point of the myth, a point whose failure to register would as- 
sure major misunderstanding. Why, then, does Pindar impart it by such subtle, 
if not devious, methods? Until we have an explanation for his reticence, or at 
least an assessment of what he gains by it, the kind of close reading Gerber 
engages in will seem to lack a critical foundation. 

The second question, how well he elucidates the ode, is easier to answer. 
The reader will find numerous previously stubborn problems solved by a combi- 
nation of insight and erudition. Gerber proves once and for all that érte( in v. 26 
is temporal, not causal— no minor point, since the emphasis in Pindar's retell- 
ing of the Pelops myth is lost if we get it wrong. At v. 60 he identifies the proverb 
hidden in Pindar's phrase petà tpiðv tévaprov nóvov. This last example is 
typical of the way he can dispel a mystery that persisted even after the correct 
solution had been offered. Schroeder had seen the proverb but had failed to 
carry conviction. Gerber first demonstrates that the proverb itself tends to ap- 
pear in manifold guises, so Pindar's recasting of it need not alarm; he then goes 
on to show how aptly it suits the context. The commentary is studded with notes 
like that on GWtw in v. 15, Xápt in v. 18, and irtrtío vóu in v. 101, all of which 
glean the results of research in many areas and present them in such a way as to 
throw new light on Pindar's text. There are countless formal observations— 
alliteration, assonance, chiasmus repeatedly brought to our attention — which 
have the effect of making the poem come alive as an aesthetic experience. But 
the most valuable thing about this commentary is the discriminating homage it 
pays to the criticism of the past. No reader can come away from it unimpressed 
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by the record of ingenuity and labor that it embodies. The debate over the 
proper approach to Pindar will continue. The outcome is unpredictable; what 
seems assured is that Gerber's commentary, with its critical review of what has 
been thought and its own bold ideas, is bound to play a part in that debate. Its 
thoroughness alone makes it an important contribution to the study of Pindar. 


Frank J. NISETICH 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON 


Rutu Scopev. The Trojan Trilogy of Euripides (Hypomnemata, 60). Pp. 152. 
Gottingen, Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1980. Pp. 152. DM. 28. 


The goal of this monograph is to revitalize the once popular theory that 
the Euripidean tetralogy of 415 s.c. was connected. The title is, by the author's 
own admission, a misnomer, since the work discusses not only the tragedies of 
that year, the lost Alexander and Palamedes and the extant Troades, but also 
the lost satyr play Sisyphus, which was not originally to be included in the study. 
The author justifies the use of "trilogy" instead of “tetralogy” in her title be- 
cause "it has the merit of recalling one of Gilbert Murray's essays on these plays" 
(p. 7) and her debt to Murray is great. Murray's essay, most accesible in Greek 
Studies (Oxford 1946), presented the view that Euripides’ group of 415 was con- 
nected by paracharaxis, the "restamping" of conventions, a view which held 
nearly universal acceptance until Koniaris' study (HSCP 77 [1978]) argued for 
more caution about seeing connections where none may have existed. Scodel 
dismisses Koniaris' important work out-of-hand as “poorly argued and simplis- 
tic in its assumptions" (p. 15), but then proceeds to make some simplistic as- 
sumptions of her own. While Scodel does make the ghost of Murray's theory 
walk again, it is uncertain whether she has brought it back to life. 

The issue of trilogic unity in Greek tragedy is, of course, an old one. Influ- 
enced by the striking unity of the only extant tragic trilogy, the Oresteia, 
scholars have often been tempted to seek further unity in other known groups. 
Webster's Tragedies of Euripides (London 1967) perhaps has carried this ten- 
dency the furthest in an attempt to arrange the plays of Euripides according to 
hypothetically unified groupings. Yet it appeazs that fifth century playwrights 
.generally produced unconnected tragedies and that the production of a unified 
group was an innovation, perhaps by Aeschylus, which was rarely, if ever, imi- 
tated. In fact, the only known connected groups are by Aeschylus, and too little 
evidence survives about the few other candidates for trilogic unity (on which, 
see Pickard-Cambridge, Dramatic Festivals? [Oxford 1968] 80-81) to speak 
with any certainty about their unity. Much of the problem, as Scodel rightly 
notes in her introduction, hinges on terminology, especially on the absence of 
the terms tpiÀoyía and verpaAoyía in the fifth century, as well as on the uncer- 
tainty as to whether attested collective titles, such as 'Opgoteia and Aukoup- 
veía, always indicate trilogic unity. Scodel's own use of the terras "trilogy" and 
"tetralogy" is inconsistent. She admits to employing "trilogy" at times "even 
where a group may have formed part of a tetralogy" (p. 12, n. 2). While she 
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always implies some sort of unity in her use of the terms, in her introduction, at 
least, Scodel sporadically uses the terms “connected trilogy/tetralogy/group.” 
Such inconsistent terminology could have been avoided by a more cautious se- 
mantic usage of the terms for fifth century drama. Indeed, if “trilogy” and “te- 
tralogy” are to be applied at all to fifth century tragedy, it appears to this writer 
that they should be used to indicate number only, not unity, and should mean 
simply "the three [or four] plays in a dramatic group by one author and per- 
formed at the same dramatic festival." Only the terms "connected trilogy/te- 
tralogy/group" should be used for groups, like the Oresteia, where some sort of 
unity is evident or hypothesized. 

Even then the terms "connected trilogy/tetralogy/group" are problem- 
atic. The question "How are these plays connected?" is extremely subjective 
when the only solid evidence and criteria are the unities of plot, chronology, 
and theme which exist in the Oresteia. Critics such as Murray and Webster, 
who have sought connections within other known groups, have generally had to 
resort to a looser, more subjective interpretation of unity than fits the Oresteia. 
Because enough is known of the Trojan tetralogy of 415 to show that the plays 
were not unified in the strict unity of plot and chronology found in the Oresteza, 
Scodel, too, has had to resort to a loose interpretation of "connected tetralogy" 
and has argued that the unity of the Euripidean group is based not on a "close- 
knit and comprehensible structure" but rather on "a pattern of allusion and 
avoidance" (p. 79). How loose must this pattern become before it ceases to cre- 
ate trilogic unity? This is a question which Scodel does not — indeed cannot — 
answer. 

Scodel's study is divided into six chapters, three of which are devoted to 
reconstructing the three lost plays of the tetralogy; the other three chapters deal 
with an exposition of the themes which are said to unify the four plays. It is the 
latter, thematic discussion which is perhaps the more valuable portion of the 
book. Scodel here considers several recurring elements in the dramatic group, 
including the use of trial scenes (pp, 80-100) and references to Odysseus (pp. 
72-18), the torch (pp. 76-79) and the Judgement of Paris (pp. 100-104). These 
are all critical points which remain legitimate whether or not Scodel's con- 
nected tetralogy based on “a pattern of allusions” exists, and the obvious inter- 
action which Scodel notes among the plays of this group marks a significant 
stage in Euripidean dramaturgy. 

It is perhaps significant, however, that, while more than a third of this 
study is devoted to hypothetical reconstructions of lost plays, there is no chapter 
specifically on an analysis and interpretation of the extant Troades. Scodel 
rather discusses passages from this play out of the dramatic context of the play 
itself and only from the perspective of thematic connections with the Alexan- 
der, Palamedes, and Sisyphus, for which there is only fragmentary evidence. 
One blatant example of this is the tò kAetvóv "lAtov motif. Scodel (pp. 141-42) 
has rightly noted the verbal repetition of this phrase in the first line of Alexan- 
der and at Tr. 25 and 1278 and has discussed the motif in the context of Hecu- 
ba’s famous speech at Tr. 1242-45, where the queen states that fallen Troy will 
at least achieve immortality through song. Yet Scodel’s trilogic myopia appar- 
ently inhibits placing the queen’s consoling statement into dramatic perspec- 
tive, for Hecuba's optimism is swiftly and dramatically contradicted by the cho- 
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rus who call themselves Gv@vupol (Tr. 1319) as they watch the city burn and 
Troades clearly ends on this note of despair. All too often this powerful play has 
been approached only inductively, from the assumption of a connected group 
toward an interpretation of the individual play. Rather, Troades must be inter- 
preted first as a coherent drama and only ther. in the context cf its group. This 
is the main flaw of Scodel's work. 

Overemphasis on the other plays in the A leads inevitably to a dis- 
torted view of Troades. From the Alexander is derived a theme of Trojan guilt 
and from the Palamedes 2 theme of Greek guilt which simply do not function 
significantly in the last tragedy of the group. Yet; again and again, the advocate 
of a connected group must sacrifice the intense pathos of T'rcades in favor of 
neat allusions to the other plays. For example, Scodel sees Cassandra in Troades 
as simply a mirror image of the Cassandra of the Alexander: "In Alexander she 
prophesizes disaster from what was in a moment about to be seen as great joy; in 
Troades she prophesizes victory from what appears to be absolute defeat" (p. 
69). This is Murray's paracharaxis all over again. Yet, in the context of Troades 
itself, the dramatic emphasis is not on the veracity of Cassandra's prophecies 
but rather on their incredibility. Cassandra's predictions of future vengeance 
and glory bring the Trojan women no consolation or hope, but only further 
sorrow (see Tr. 462 ff.). While characters in this play do repeatedly debate 
whether there is any hope for Troy, a threnodic tone prevails throughout 
Troades, which climaxes in the intense lament over the dead Astyanax and the 
burning city. Yet, for Scodel, this extremely emotional play becomes, as part of 
a connected group, merelv “a series of arguments and counterarguments" (p. 
121). Scodel has thus reduced to a mere rhetorical debate a drama which, apart 
from its tetralogy, is rathez a lament for Troy and a dramatic depiction of the 
horrors of defeat. 

THOMAS J. SIENKEWICZ 


Howarpb UNIVERSITY 


BERNARD FriscHEeR. The Sculpted Word: Epicureanism and Philosophical Re- 
cruitment in Ancient Greece. Berkeley, Los Angeles, London, 1982. Pp. 
340 + 34 halftones. $20.00. 


This is not a book for the reader easily distracted. Nor is it a book for the 
reader faint in imaginative powers. It springs from a single experience—the 
author’s-confrontation with the bust of Epicurus in the Stanza dei Filosofi in the 
Capitoline Museum in Rome (Figure 1)— and it offers an explanation of the 
fascination exerted by that portrait and a hypothetical reconstruction of its role 
in the recruitment of converts to Epicureanism. But as Bernard Frischer ac- 
knowledges, this explanation and reconstruction follow a tortuous path (xiv). 
On his way, the reader will follow several detours: a long discourse on fetishism 
(92-118); a fascinating history of the Ludovisi throne (131-48); a dissertation 
on Samos as the hypothetical home for the original of this throne (182-92); a 
digression on the source of Lucretius’ 5.22-54 in Metrodorus’ treatise On 
Wealth (223-31); another on an imagined dialogue between the incubating 
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Epicurus and the god Asclepius (236-40); and finally speculation on the setting 
and purpose of the Elgin throne, now in Malibu (250-61). 

Many of these digressions show the influence of that great speculative 
thinker, Per Ignotius. And there are obstacles which will turn some readers 
back from following this tortuous path: among them: the. assumption that Epi- 
curus and his followers exemplify “the extraverted thinking-sensation-intuition 
[Jungian] type, with feeling the inferior function" (p. 7, n. 10); the presentation 
of Thales as propounding "the new ideology of the tyrant's [here, Thrasy- 
boulos'] new dominant class" (18); of Thales and Democritus as “high cultural 
fetishists" (and one could add Gabriel Naudé, who sensed the inner spirit ani- 
mating the Ludovisi Epicurus, p. 111 and p. 139, n. 30); and of Epicurus him- 
self as a "qualified" fetishist (119). In the analysis of fetishism we encounter the 
terms emic and etic and wonder if there is a name for a synthesis of these two ill 
sounding approaches to the phenomenon (103). 

But this book has a central, sustained argument, and it is essential to keep 
it in sight. The Epicureans who were responsible for the seated portrait of Epi- 
curus, which is now represented by the Ludovisi throne, devised a method of 
recruitment never attempted before or after in the history of philosophy. Be- 
cause of what the author argues was an "administrative policy of passivity," che 
Epicureans responsible for recruitment into their small, alternate community 
drew inward and attempted to attract adherents by designing an image of Epi- 
curus capable of attracting a convert to the spiritual message of their philoso- 
phy. This argument is based on the reconstruction of a policy for which we have 
no direct confirmation, and it entails the subsidiary argument that just as the 
Epicurean sage was powerfully attracted by the image of divinity, so the "unini- 

_ tiate" could be attracted by the godlike image of Epicurus; it also entails an 
assumption that these images were placed in some public place, first in Athens 
and then elsewhere. : 

Frischer gives a helpful summary of the paths which he takes to this con- 
clusion in the Preface to his book (xiv-xviii), and he has since given a brief and 
somewhat different account of his project in a study he entitles "A Socio-Psy- 
chological and Semiotic Analysis of Epicurus’ Portrait" (Arethusa 16 [1983] 
247-65). Here I can only review the book within The Sculpted Word. In Chap- 
ter 1, Frischer attempts to set the Epicurean community in Athens within the 
three century history of philosophy and society in Greece; Chapter 2 is devoted 
to a hypothetical reconstruction of the Epicurean "policy" of recruitment and 
conversion. It is only once the reader has been convinced that the Epicureans 
were committed to a program of "passive" recruitment of members from the 
dominant culture of Athens that the next three chapters make sense. Frischer's 
reconstruction of the original of the Ludovisi Epicurus (Figures 5, 6, and 7; 
Statue 1 in G. M. A. Richter, The Portraits of the Greeks 2 [1965] 198 and 
Figures 1212-13) and his typological studies of the complex associations he dis- 
cerns in the head of Epicurus in the Capitoline Museum (Figure 1 in Frischer, 
1153 in Richter) and the body and throne on the grounds of the American em- 
bassy in Rome are designed as confirmations of the central argument of the 
book. They are interesting for other reasons as well. 

But to the argument of the book. It springs from its central hypothesis, 
and the architecture of this hypothesis needs testing. The reader will find scat- 
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tered throughout the book references to the Epicureans and their “rules limit- 


- ing contact with the outside world" (xiv); their “basic existential method of 


withdrawal from the werld” (5); their “practical secession into a nearly autono- 
mous alternative commun.ty” (35); their “flight from mankind" (47; cf. 70); 
and, indeed, even of their "administrative policy of passivity" (71-72; cf. 77). 
Professor Frischer even zoes so far as to claim that the Epicureans were "forbid- 
den" to spread their message of salvation "by more obvious and active mea- 
sures” (197) — more obvious and active than the creation of the seated statue of 
Epicurus (and presuma»ly other Epicureans) on which their hopes of reaching 
converts in the outside world rested exclusively. 

On this hypothesis a very heavy weight settles on the Epicurean policy of 
the "sculpted word." Eut how much weight will this hypothesis bear itself? 
There are in fact no texts which explicitly attest this “unwritten administrative 
policy" (67). To produce texts, as Frischer does (49 and 250 of the Arethusa 
article) to show Epicurus' sense of danger in the world outside his small, secure 
community of "fellow philosophers" is not to establish a policy of passive re- 
cruitment. T'wo texts prepare for Frischer's hypothetical reconstruction of this 
policy in Chapter 2: one :s the evidence of Epicurus’ will (preserved in DL 
10.16-21) for the legal status of the Epicurean school; the other an epigram of 
Hieronymous of Rhodes dezcribing Timon of Phlius (DL 9.117 = fr. 7 Wehrli). 
To ask why Epicurus avoided “incorporating” his school as a 8í(acoq (42-44) is 
both to revive the hypothesis Wilamowitz advanced on the legal position of the 
Athenian schools of philosophy in his Antigonos von Karystos (Philologische 
Untersuchungen 4 [Berlin 1881] 263-91, for which the criticisms of J. P. Lynch, 
Aristotle's School: A Study of a Greek Educational Institution "Berkeley 1972] 
112-34, are fatal) and to zsk a question that has no answer and therefore re- 
quires no theoretical justification. This was clear to Ruschenbusch in his publi- 
cation of the testimoni for Solon's law permitting free association of groups 
within the state of Athens, and he was right to insist on Vereinsautonomie 
within Athens (ZóÀovoz Noyot, Hermes Einzelschriften [1966] 98F 76a; con- 
firmed by Peter Hermann in his article on Greek associations, RAC 73/73 
[Stuttgart 1976] 98-99). Az a result of one of the theoretical answers Frischer 
provides as an explanation for something that requires no explanation, he can 
declare impressively that "Epicurus philosophical school was the first purely 
secular institution of higher education in history" (45). It was not. One can 
agree with Frischer that Epicurus could not embrace the superstition of most 
O(acot, but still see in his last will and testament evidence for a hero cult to 
himself and the members o his community who had died before him within his 
own lifetime (see my presentation of the evidence in ZYZHTHZIZ: Stud? sull 
epicureismo greco e ronan) offerti a Marcello Gigante [Naples 1983] 270-79). 
As for the epigram Hieronymos applied to the technique by which Timon 
“hunted” students by fleeirg from them, Frischer does have an interesting re- 
flection of attitudes toward recruitment in roughly the age of Epicurus; and he 
has the term in Greek foz “recruitment” (0npàot; cf. Plato Sophist 231D) and a 
suggestive term for the policy of the Pythagoreans and the attraction of becom- 
ing one of those "within the curtain." But the thread by which Frischer connects 
Timon to Epicurus by a:tachments to Pyrrho and Nausiphanes snaps on being 
pressed (48 and the evidence of DL 9.98-94). i 
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It could be that Epicurus shared. Pyrrho's distaste for the public displays 
of the sophists. NF 24 of Diogenes of Oenoanda (in the new text of M. F, Smith, 
AJP 99 [1979] 329-32) gives a vivid expression to the contrast between the pub- 
lic world of oratorical display and the harmonious inner world of Epicurus and 
his group, and there are many reflections of this attitude (e.g., DL 10.120a; 
Pap. Herc. 1234 col. VIII 12-15 Vogliano, and fr. 187 Us.). Yet to go beyond 
this and to claim that there was a policy of passive recruitment and that the 
'Epicureans were "forbidden" to pursue recruits by active contacts in the outside 
world and the publication of their message of salvation is not only to outstrip 
the evidence; it is to ignore massive evidence dead to the contrary. Frischer 
produces two arguments to support his case: (1) we hear nothing about "public 
lectures, appearances, and proselytizing by Epicurus or his followers" in the 
sources that usually purvey such information; and (2) he invokes the "inacessi- 
bility of Epicurean books to-the general reading public" (50). (In his Arethusa 
article, Frischer actually seems to take DL 10.120 as evidence that Epicurus 
ruled out "even the seemingly innocent practice of publishing books," [250]. 
Actually, the text says "the sage will leave writings behind him.") One thinks 
immediately of Lucretius and the monumental public inscription of Diogenes 
of Oenoanda, as does Frischer. But they are "exceptions proving the rule" that 
Epicurean books were inaccessible to che general public (p. 50, n. 97). As for 
the publication of Epicurus' books, it seems that he took the extraordinary mea- 
sure of depositing them in the Metroon or State Archives of Athens (as I argue 
in "Epicurus in the Archives of Athens," Hesperia Supplement XIX [Princeton 
1982] 17-26). That Epicurus meant his thought to be accessible to the world 
outside his garden is apparent from the opening paragraphs of his letters to 
Herodotus and Menoeceus. We know that Epicurus wrote a Protreptikos, but to 
save himself from the damaging appearance of a work with such a title Frischer 
considers this an internal document, unlike Aristotle’s famous work of the same 
title and Plato's Gorgias (p. 68, n. 3). 

Then there are texts, neglected by Frischer, which show how important 
what I would call Epicurus' "acts of the epistle" (the basis of Philodemus' 
Npaypatetat) and even travels were to his evangelism. Plutarch in his treatise 
agains the Epicurean maxim Ad@e Biwoac turned known Epicurean praxis 
against theory and admonished: “Do not write letters to your friends in Asia, 
nor enlist recruits from Egypt, nor escort the youth of Lampsacus as if under 
armed guard, nor send off books to all and sundry, men and women alike, to 
make a display of your wisdom" (Moralia 3.1129). Here we have two more strik- 
ing metaphors for active, and indeed, aggressive recruitment: EevoAoyetv and 
oopudopeiv. Plutarch also knew of the anger of the mob which Epicurus seems 
to have stirred up early in his career (Moralia 1090E), perhaps, as Bignogne 
suggested (l’Arzstotele perduto e la formazione filosofica di Epicuro [Florence 
1928] II 117), in Mytilene. This bit of evidence could, of course, confirm a 
latter policy of withdrawal from the world, yet we have evidence that, once 
established in Athens, Epicurus traveled two or three times to Ionia to join his 
"friends" there and that as a result these "friends" came from all quarters to live 
with Epicurus in his garden (DL 10.10). It could be that Epicurus failed to 
make a single convert during these trips, but the fact remains that he made the 
trips, and to communities already established. This text does not support a the- 
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ory of recruitment by flight from the world. Nor does the exuberant Vatican 
saying which describes Friendship (Phila) in her dance around the inhabited 
world giving to all of us the message “awake to a state of blessedness” (SV 52, 
misunderstood by Frischer on 76 who translates “announces to those who are 
awake” and omits the introductory phrase). 

As still other examples of Epicurus’ policy of active recruiting in the out- 
side world come to mind, one asks why Professor Frischer, who has pursued 
other evidence with such resourcefulness and determination, has failed to pur- 
sue this. The answer would seem to be that the weight of responsibility he places 

“the sculpted” word of Epicurus would ease and that the striking use of im- 
die by the Epicureans would need to be placed in still another context than 
that of this book. But to keep the argument of this book in mind and to dismiss 
for a moment thought of another possible book on this problem of recruitment, 
the reader asks: Just how did this policy of passive recruitment through the 
sculpted word work? First we need a decision by a group of Epicureans (the 
plural is important, cf. 200, 233, 235, 243, 260 and contrast the singular "Epi- 
curus" of the Arethusa article, 252) to have a seated figure of Epicurus founded 
by an unknown sculptor. According to their conception of the silent icono- 
graphical message of this statue, it must convey, often with polemical allusions, 
a complex image of the seated figure as a philosopher, father, culture hero in 
the type of the Farnese Hercules, savior in the image of the Asclepius of Melos, 
great-spirited man, and finally a god (Chapter 5). Ex hypothesi, this image was 
to be placed in some public place in Athens (182-98), and, indeed, there is. 
evidence that some statues of Epicurus were. For the sake of argument, let us 
place it near the Pompeion just outside the Dipylon gate, facing the road 
flanked by grave reliefs (208). Inscribe the base of this statue wich ENIKOYPOZ 
and perhaps the text Kyra Doxa 2 (208 and 275-76). The right arm of this 
figure should be (and here Frischer is unquestionably right) outstretched, and 
his body should be "tense with animation and attentiveness in the presence of 
potential recruits" (222). Then let us have a potential recruit pass by, a "socially 
alienated, extraverted, thinking-sensation type" (273; cf. p. 7, n. 10). Then 
imagine the effect of this “six-personed” god on the beholder. The sixfold mes- 
sage of this statue and throne, “I am a philosopher, father, culture hero (recall 
the statues of Hercules you have seen at Sicyon and Tarentum), savior, mega- 
lopsychos of leonine personality, and god," is qualified by "polemical allusions" 
and is one of incredible complexity. even as received "subliminally" by the “li- 
minal” convert (280-81 and 69). So we revert to the Jungian types: Wise Old 
Man and God. What then? Would our potential recruit tura to the "local 
branch of the Epicurean school" (Frischer's phrase, 279, forgetzing we are still 
in Athens). We finally do not need to ask this question, for the argument only 
requires that he might have wanted to (279). 

If so, one wonders how Épicureanism was able to establish itself first in 
Lampsacus and Ionia, then in Athens, and spread to Cyprus (cf. 180), Egypt, 
take control of all Italy (in Cicero's phrase, Tusculans 4.7), penetrate to Oe- 
noanda in the high mountain planes of Lycia and Amastris on the Black Sea? 
The only real analogue Professor Frischer can provide for such conversion is 
Saul's vision of a flash of light outside Damascus (274). But at least Saul re- 
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ceived instructions from a divine voice, and once in Damascus he received both 
sight and further instruction from Ananias (Acts 9.3-19). We have no idea 
what the fate of Frischer's Epicurean zonvert might have been. 

So stated, the governing hypothesis of this fascinating book seems implau- 
sible to say the least. In terms of its support in what little ancient testimony we 
have for the image of Epicurus there is a key passage in Diogenes Laertius, 
which the author exploits to show that the original of his sculpted word must 
have been placed in Athens and not Samos (as Richter suggested, 182-98). In 
Diogenes’ general characterization of Epicurus' life, he speaks of Epicurus' 
goodwill, to. all men, and to his native land, “which honored him with statues of 
bronze" (f| te matpic xaAkaiq eikóot tiuoaoa, 10.9). These are public images of 
Epicurus and they would have been placed in public places, like the image of 
Socrates (DL 2.43). But they are not the work of a committee of Epicureans at the 
highest level. This passage cannot be put to use in supporting Frischer's frail 
hypothesis, and there is now archaeological evidence, which Professor Frischer 
cites, to suggest that the Epicureans did in fact have a gallery of seated figures of 
the "leaders" of their community w:thin their garden (cf. George Dontas, 
Eixoviotika B; "Apx. AeAt. 25 [1971] 16-38). 

What then can be said about the enormous effort spent on this book? To 
Professor Frischer's question: "Are we making too much of the statue of Epi- 
curus?" (273) there is only one answer: yes. He is also making too little use of the 
uncomfortable evidence that stands oodurately in the path of his hypothetical 
reconstruction of the policy of Epicurean recruitment by the sculpted word. He 
himself seems to waver when i: comes to facing the consequences of his hypothe- 
'sis. When it comes to the "polemical allusions" he discerns in the seated portrait 
of Epicurus, he admits that "fresh recruits" would have been unlikely to have 
seen them; "they were presumably designed for the psychagogical exercises for 
the more advanced students of his school” (p. 201, n. 3). What is one to imagine 
then? A field trip to the Pompeion for advanced study of the portrait? And in 
the final pages of his argument, the author surrenders for a moment to doubt. 
He asks if the Epicureans could have been so “foolhardy” as to place all their 
hopes for attracting new converts by placing statues of Epicurus in public places 
(272) and then admits that the statues were a "subsidiary, not a principal re- 
cruitment aid" (273). One cannot help wonder what a book on Epicureanism 
and Philosophical Recruitment in Ancient Greece would have been like. Its 
faint outlines are visible in this book, with its first chapter on Philosophy and 
Society in Greece —to my knowledge the first attempt at such a history; its fine 
remarks on "network recruiting" and tbe kind of person likely to be attracted to 
the alternate communities and culture of the Epicureans (46, 61-63), the simu- 
lated kinship of the society in Athens (64, and 203-8). There are many valuable 
observations on the importance for the Epicureans of the images of their “lead- 
ers," but as it is, what stands out, and put of context, is a single seated figure of 
Epicurus, whose expressive face is capable of bearing more weight than the hy- 
pothesis of this book. 


DiskiN Cray 
Jouns Hopkins University 
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CunisTiAN Hasicnt, Stcdien zur Geschichte Athens in hellenistischer Zeit (Hy- 
pomnemata, Heft 73). Góttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1982. Pp. 
215. DM 52. 


W. S. Ferguson's Hellenistic Athens has long been the standard account 
for Athens after Alexarder. New discoveries in the Athenian agora and else- 
where have diminished -he usefulress of Ferguson's work and made desirable, 
necessary even, a new survey of the topic. The work under review is the second 
offering in the prolegomena to such a new history of Hellenistic Athens by 
Christian Habicht (i.e , the first was his Untersuchungen zur politischen 
Geschichte Athens im 3 Jahrhundert v. Chr. [1979]). It presents new interpre- 
tations of old problems and questions soundly based on prudeat evaluation of 
the sources, especially tae large corpus of epigraphic testimony. 

The core of the work consists of three essays focusing on Athens from the 
Chremonidean War to the outbreak of the Second Macedonian War (i.e., Chs. 
I, IV, V). Essays on specific topics, such as problems in Athenian military orga- 
nization after the Chrermoridean War (Ch. IT), the chronology of Athenian ar- 
chons, and leading families of Athens in the later third and ear-y second centu- 
ries B.c. (and an appendix on proposers of popular decrees) round out the 
discussion (i.e., Chs. VL, VII). 

Defeat in the Chceemonidean War brought Athens another period of 
Macedonian hegemony (261-229 p.c.) much like that after the Lamian War. 
Macedonian garrisons controlled Athens and Attica, and H is certainly right to 
note the infringement cf Athenian freedom. Constitutional caanges, such as 
the appointment of generais by the king and the ecclesia and the elimination of 
the hoplite strategos, restricted further Athenian independence (pp. 19-20). 
Amid this domination, 10wever, H points to clear signs that Athens recovered 
some measure of independence. The ecclesia convened regularly and enacted 
routine legislation and, as Macedonian dominance waned, Athens managed to 
assert itself, as in its honoring of Aristomachus of Argos for his zid in buying off 
Alexander of Corinth ca. 250/49 r.c. (pp. 21-25). |: 

One of the more vexing problems in this period concerns the matter of 
Athenian coinage. Mary, including Ferguson and more recently J. H. Kroll, 
have argued that Antigonus Gonatas deprived Athens of the right to coin. H 
argues, prudently it seeras, that Antigonus could have intervened here, but that 
the evidence for such ac ion is unclear. An unanswered question that H raises is 
what Antigonus could kave gained from such a measure. Perhaps in his forth- 
coming survey of Athens, H will answer this question and comment as well on 
the hard times the Athenians faced during the Macedonian occupation. The 
distressed economic corclition of Attica seems to be reflected in the epzdoszs of 
244/3 B.c. in which the Athenians could raise only four to six talents for the 
defense of Attica, and -he necessity of outside contributions to meet the de- 
mands of the Macedonizn Diogenes to gain the city's freedom in 229 s.c. These 
measures suggest that Athens’ economic base was so weak that coinage may not 
have been possible. 

Perhaps no other Athenian £gured so largely in Athens’ liberation in 229 
B.C. as Eurycleides of Cephisia. H notes Eurycleides' role in the new construc- 
tion that followed, but more importantly the revival of the hoplite strategos by 
Eurycleides himself (p. 82). Eurycleides also established a new cult, that of 
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Demos and the Charites. There have been numerous discussions of this cult, but 
H's explanation that it was a political expression of gratitude for the city's salva- 
tion to the outside world is convincing (pp. 87-91). 

Under the leadership of Eurycleides, Athens maintained a precarious in- 
dependence by avoiding conflict with Macedon (and continuing to honor the 
Macedonian kings and retaining the Macedonian tribes) and seeking close ties 
with Ptolemy III. Such ties were established and numerous honors were granted 
Ptolemy, including a new tribe named in his honor and a new festival (pp. 107- 
12). These honors, H argues, followed Ptolemy's guarantee of Athenian inde- 
pendence against the growing power of Macedon in 225 s.c. 

The policy of neutrality that Eurycleides adopted (much to Polybius' later 
disdainl) was doggedly continued through the Social War and to the outbreak 
of the Second Macedonian War (cf. Polyb. 5.106.6-8 and H, pp. 93-96). This 
H shows clearly in the epigraphic testimony, that is, the honors for the embas- 
sies of the general Demainetus (pp. 134-35) and in Athenian participation in 
the negotiations that sought to end the Social War. H argues that Athens' neu- 
trality ended when the ambitions of Philip V finally overcame Athenian re- 
sources. An Athenian declaration of war against Philip and alignment with At- 
talus, Rhodes, and then Rome followed. Reaction to this momentous change in 
Athens is evident in the simultaneous elimination of the Macedonian tribes and 
the condemnation of Philip and his house on public monuments toward the end 
of 201 s.c. (pp. 147-50). 

In the final two chapters H examines certain problems in the list of ar- 
chons and several leading Athenian families in the later third and early second 
centuries B.C. Careful analysis characterizes the discussion here. For example, 
H shows that the two archons Dionysii ca. 202/1 s.c. and 194/3 n.c. are in fact 
one and the same man; Dionysius' archonate should be placed probably in 194/ 
3 &.c. (pp. 165-68). Similarly, H studies five leading families of Hellenistic Ath- 
ens (e.g., the family of Eurycleides and Micion of Cephisia), identifying the 
offices they held (e.g., the strategia) and their prominence in the later history of 
Athens. These chapters are rich in source materials and information useful to 
all researchers in this field of Greek history. 

The present collection of essays discusses many important topics of Helle- 
nistic Athens with acuity and insight. The anticipated survey of Athens that H 
plans thus promises to be a valuable contribution that will justly deserve to suc- 
ceed Ferguson's Hellenistic Athens. 


Lawrence A. TRITLE 
Lovot4 Marymount UNIVERSITY f 


J. N. Apams. The Latin Sexual Vocabulary. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Press, 1982. Pp. xii + 272. 
The mores of the nineteenth century largely excluded the, sexual from 


scholarship, but recent years have seen interest revive as inhibitions weaken. 
Into this forum J. N. Adams now brings The Latin Sexual Vocabulary. 
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The book breaks down Latin sexual vocabulary by subject: male genita- 
lia, female genitalia, the anus, sexual acts, and excretion. For each group Ad- 
ams distinguishes basic, metaphorical, and euphemistic terms, as Henderson ` ` 
did first in The Maculate Muse, which Adams slights (p. 1, n. 2; but cf. p. 6, n. 
2, p. 86, n. 1). Adams does not translate obscenities, hence not only awkward- © 
ness (“he does not fellat," 126), but confusion, as with wisstre (249), which is 

. never defined. The book lacks a full bibliography and zndex locorum, but has 
six pages of addenda and corrigenda, though showing few typographical errors. 

Adams states no principle of selection. Students of sexual Language in the 
Mulomedicina Chironis will find the book a godsend, but this. comes at the ex- 
pense of completeness for satire and epigram. Focus on usage leads Adams to 
treat as evolution.cases of direct influence ("Lucilius anticipated Horace," 83), 
and to bounce from the second century B.c. to the twelfth century a.D. as if 
1400 years harbored no discontinuities. | ' 

It is useful to have sexual terms categorized, with examples from. different 
periods, and there are a few complete discussions (the personified phallus, 29- 
30; vena, 35; uterus/vulva/matrix, 100-9; stuprum, 200-1; the left hand, 209; 
mingo/meto, 245-46). Those interested in Roman sexuality, provided they 
have a reading knowledge of Latin, will enjoy browsing through this book. 

But scholars will find the book often unreliable and insufficient. Adams 
not only excludes major areas of sexual life but omits things well within his- 
scope. Space permits only a partial list:; no mention of lascivic/lascivus (“lust 
after"/"]usty"); for prurto/prurigo/pruriosus, two citations, when there are 
seven examples in Martial alone; no. mention of the elliptical euphemisms do, 
nego, nolo, possum, soleo, volo, cupio. (Adams expects the reader to look up his 
articles on the anus, euphemisms, and [forthcoming] pars pro toto; otherwise 
some comments, as on Catull. 8.6 [p. 162], are unintelligible.) No discussion of 
modus = “sexual position" (Mart..9,67.3, 12.65.2; Juv. 6.406) or of the puerile 
corollarium at Apul. Met. 3.20; on amplector = “have intercourse with" Ad- 
ams cites only Donatus ad Terence Andr. 430, though it is so used nine times in 
Petronius, Martial, and Juvenal. No mention of the range of metaphors from 
“burn.” A discussion of animal metaphors (p. 207) is strong on veterinary terms 
but leaves out subare ("be in heat") (Hor. Epod. 12.11). For palaestra, Adams 
omits its use of homosexual intercourse at Lucilius 1267 Marx. No mention of 
arrigere “get it up for,- common in Martial, and the complex rigidus/rigeo. No 
mention of semen at Catullus 80.8 and Priap. 48, or of-menstrual fluid at Luci- 
lius 1186 Marx (quoted only vis-à-vis pederasty). No discussion of the vocabu- 
lary for circumcision; Adams does offer an opinion on verpus (p. 13), based on 
juvenal 14.104 without the highly pertinent Mart. 11.94. Although personifica- 
tion of the mentula is discussed, personification of the cunnus (Hor. S. 1.2.69- 
71, 1.3.107; Priap. 68.9-10, Mart. 6.45.1, 7.35.8, 11.61.9; Diehl 1081) is not; 
nor is cunnus = "intercourse" (Mart. 3.81.4, 11.78.10; Priap. 68:27-28). But- 
tocks (treated in an article) are not in this book at all, nor are breasts. Discus-. 
sion of the vast vocabulary of Latin sexual roles is inadequate: we get cinaedus 
and pathicus, but not draucus, exoletus, paelex, spintria. The discussion of the 
os impurum only touches on this wellspring of Roman humor; Adams notes, as 
if it were idiosyncratic, Martial's use of purus in this context (199), but jokes on 
purus pervade classical literature. No vocabulary on prostitutes (forthcoming) 
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or on kissing. No discussion of the terminology of infibulation, or of eunuchs 
and castration (only p. 70, n. 1). Of noted cruces, the following receive sum- 
mary or indecisive treatment: bracchia macra at Priap. 72.4 (p. 37, retracted in 
an addendum); sopio (64-65); glubere (74, 168); trusare (p. 146 n. 1). Others 
are altogether absent; I miss particularly a responsible discussion of the entire 
Oxford fragment (dismissed in passing, 221). 

Any lexicographer must be respected for courage in making so many pro- 
nouncements when it is so likely that a few will be wrong. Adams misreads or 
ignores evidence on: criso, pp. 136-37 (from Mart. 14.203, with its other attes- 
tations, its meaning must be "move the hips as if in intercourse," not “in inter- 
course"); laxus, which does not mean "ready for sex," as Adams implies (173), 
but "stretched-out" (Mart. 11.21.1; Priap. 18.2, 46.5); lumbi, which Adams 
doubts can signify "the sexual organs" (48), although it regularly does (Lucil. 
278, Catull. 16.11, Petron. 140.6, Juv. 9.59, cf. delumbis at Pers. 1.104). Coler, 
"balls," never appears in Latin as coleus but is discussed as if it did. Quartilla's 
proverb at Petron. Sat. 25.6 takes its vocabulary not from either seafaring or 
animal husbandry (so Adams, p. 167), but from the story of Milo of Crotona 
(Quint. Inst. 1.9.5). Chiam at Petron. 63.3 presumably refers to the association 
of Chios with luxury goods (e.g., Mart. 13.23); Adams states, without support, 
“The Chians were notorious for pathic behaviour” (p. 202). 

Worse errors stem from Adams’ insensitivity to language. Sometimes he 
ignores style or context (p. 13 on verpus, esp. on Mart. 7.55; 115 on Pers. 4.36; 
140 on Juv. 6.126; 163 on Sen. Contr. 4.pr.10; 183 on Priap. 83.34); sometimes 
he ignores all but one layer of meaning (most notably p. 141, interpreting Mart. 
9.63, but also 148 on Catull. 59.5 tundo; 171-72 refuting Housman on Priap. 
69.3-4). Repeatedly he insists on the "neutrality" of hostile sexual terms when 
applied to women (120, on Catull. 32 and graffiti; 128, on zrrumare in private; 
131, adducing the graffito Murtis bene felas as an example of "praise of female 
practitioners of the art,” to argue that; where fellat is an “emotive term of 
abuse" for a man, it is a compliment for women in graffiti), He also believes 
that words taboo in public are "emptied of their emotive content" in private, 
between man and wife (12, 121, 128, 217), yet labels such usage "titillating" 
(217). Literal-mindedness leads him to insist on a linguistic phenomenon of 
"weakening"; if this existed in Latin, Adams' examples do not show it. The 
argument begins at 124-25, explaining that the graffito pedicatur qui leget 
cannot be meant "seriously," because (1) the reader is not actually being sod- 
omized, and (2) the graffitist cannot know if his readers will be homosexuals. 
The rest of the discussion (128-30, 132-34) remains at this level, flattening sev- 
eral poems of Catullus (e.g., p. 133 on c. 42, "only if the subject of the poem 
was known to Catullus' readers as a moecha could the word have any cognitive 
force"). Adams has no sense of the function of multiple meanings in humor. 

In the book as a whole it is precisely any coherent theoretical overview 
that we miss; Adams’ chronological summaries usually end, as they must, in- 
conclusively, and he does not link the social analysis of the brief Introduction 
(1-8) with the lexical chapters. Of the discussions of genres in the Conclusion, 
those on oratory and elegy (222-25) are adequate. The "sociolinguistic" section 
(214-17) rarely defines its terms or gives support. "Sociolinguistic" surely im- 
plies analysis of the relation between the content of what is spoken and interact- 
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ing classes of speaker, but of this we hear nothing. Why is the imagery of Latin 
sexual language so violent? Adams doesnot pose the question. 

A final word on courtesy. Adams wastes time on the practice, which no 
one can afford, of sneering at other scholars’ work. Whatever the faults of Ad- 
ams' book, we would never say of it, as he says of others, that it is: "totally 
implausible” (p. 29, n. 2), "absurd" (71, n. 3; 100, n..1), “fanciful” (155, n. 1), 
"far-fetched" (171), "an absurdity" (172), "quite unacceptable, ... ludicrous" 
(210), "bizarre" (211), or "so inaccurate that I have choser not to refer to it" 
(1, n. 2). Such rudeness is beside the point. 


Amy RICHLIN 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


SaaiNE G. MacCormack. Art and Ceremony in Late Antiquity. Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, London, University of California Press, 1981. Pp. xvi + 417, 63 
plates. $39.50. (The Transformation of the Classical Heritage, 1) i 


After the trailblazing works of Alföldi, Schramm, Kantorowicz, and ` 
Treitinger, the study of late antique ceremonial and the symbolism of power 
needs no apology. But ceremonial so pervaded the late Roman experience that 
few ancient writers consistently described rituals in the detail that a modern 
scholar requires. At best, the evidence is incomplete and widely scattered. To 
this difficult subject, M has devoted a learned and innovative took. 

The objective is ambi-ious: to study how late Romans made sense of their 
changing world by means of the transformations and continuities in three great 
ceremonies of the Roman emperors between the tetrarchs and Heraclius: arriv- 
als (adventus), divinizations (and, later, Christian funerals), and accessions. 
The scope is also ambitious: M exploits a broad range of written sources— espe- 
cially the panegyrics— in conjunction with the rich legacy of the visual arts. 
Substantial discussion is devoted to Ambrose of Milan's funeral orations, Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, Claudian, Corippus, the fifth- and sixth-century protocols 
of the Byzantine Ceremony Book, Eusebius of Caesarea's Life of Constantine, 
Julian, Libanius, the Latin Panegyrics, Sidonius Apollinaris and Themistius; 
not to mention some sixty works of art. In so doing, the author attempts, and in 
my opinion, demonstrates that the panegyrists can be used to expound late im- 
perial iconography. 

M believes she detects in the transformations of these three ceremonies 
from the fourth to the sevénth century the disintegration of a classical consensus 
and the formation of a post-classical and Christian one on what it meant to live 
in the Roman world, and how the human was related to the divine. In particu- 
lar, the changing ways in which contemporaries perceived these ceremonies re- 
veal the transition. To tackle this elusive issue, M analyzes, in rough chronologi- 
cal order, how writers described and artists depicted the three ceremonies. She 
compares and contrasts individual descriptions or depictions, seeking to un- 
cover their harmonies and ciscords. She argues convincingly that the panegyr- 
ists shifted their focus from the narration of imperial deeds to that of imperial 
rituals. 
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About one quarter of the book treats imperial arrivals (pp. 17-89) and 
another quarter, divinizations and funerals (pp. 93-158). The remaining half 
discusses imperial accessions. Each part unfolds in two main phases. The first 
sketches the ceremony’s classical background and then follows its literary and 
iconographic trail well into the fourth century. The second examines the Chris- 
tian and Byzantine metamorphoses of each ceremony in the fifth, sixth, and 
early seventh centuries. In each case, M argues for pivotal changes in the con- 
sensus or “modes of perception” of the governing elite concerning the ceremo- 
nies and the issues which lay behind them. According to the author, these dis- 
ruptions generally came to a head and were resolved late in the fourth and early 
in the fifth century. 

Among the many interesting and useful contributions of this book, I 
would single out the first chapter, “The World of the Panegyrists" (pp. 1-14). 
This methodological essay is valuable reading for anyone interested in the 
fourth-century governmental apologists. M insists on the need to understand 
the "concrete circumstances" of a panegyric if one is correctly to interpret its 
content (pp. 3, 10). She also illuminates the consensual and political signifi- 
cance of performing or listening to a panegyric (p. 9). Equally arresting are her 
suggestions that an idea appeared in visual art before it was worked out in liter- 
ature (85) and that the formal divinization of deceased emperors declined un- 
der the first tetrarchy because rulers had already attained divine status during 
their lifetimes (106 ff). 

Clearly, the book addresses important, complex issues and sometimes re- 
solves them. The footnotes are loaded with learning and, excepting occasional 
lapses in Greek citations (e.g., p. 313, n. 352), meticulously corrected. Consid- 
ering their quality and interest; it is regrettable that they must be sought at the 
end of the volume. Illustrations are abundant, well-chosen, and armed with 
thought-provoking descriptions. The many translations of primary sources in- 
cluded in the text seem generally commendable for their accuracy.! A remark- 
able bibliography, an index of cited primary sources, and a good general index 
conclude the book. It is one of the merits of a pioneering study to spark discus- 
sion and provoke renewed consideration of the issues it raises. That the remain- 
der of this review addresses some of these questions in no way diminishes the 
book's significant contributions to the history of imperial ceremonial. Some of 
the difficulties raised by the book concern questions of presentation; others, 
problems of interpretation. 

The way M reasons is sometimes hard to follow. She tends tacitly to shift 
from how an event was staged to how it was seen and interpreted by contempo- 
raries, in a fashion that may mislead even an informed reader. For instance, we 


l Note however that in Themistius Orationes 188c, QveKnpuEev means "pro- 
claimed,” not "greeted," as translated on 212. The sixth-century phrase ó tfj Beiac Arj- 
Eewe, Kune dv éEkoufirtópov tovixadta, preserved in De ceremoniis 1, 93, Reiske 
426.9-10, is mistranslated "he who was divinely elected but then count of the excubitors" 
(247). This is unfortunate, since it immediately precedes the section of Art and Cere- 
mony entitled "Divine Election as a Regular Theme in and Definition of Accession." In 
fact, tfj; Beiac AnEews is a common formula of reverence in that era's governmental 
parlance, akin to our “late” or "of blessed memory." It refers to the late emperor's un- 
doubted "portion" of celestial beatitude (cf., e.g., De cer. 426.3-4, 6-7, 14). 
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are told that “the ceremony [my italics] of adventus underwent a fundamental 
change under Constantine; ome might even say that it became one of the means 
of differentiating Constantine from his Tetrarchic predecessors" (35). Then, 
instead of showing how the ceremony itself changed, the evidence presented 
shows that the symbols which accompanied the representation of that ceremony 
on the Arch of Constantine ard a medallion of 313 a.D. shifted. "With that [the 
appearance of Sol in these representations], a fundamental theme of the Te- 
trarchy —the association of the emperors with Iuppiter and Hercules, with all 
that could result from this, ir the interpretation, for instance, of victory — was . 
dismissed. Instead, Constantine is linked to Sol-Apollo, not only theoretically 
but also in his appearance" ($6). This is undoubtedly correct. But this reason- 
ing shows that, when imperia art recorded the emperor's adventus, it changed 
the divinities with which he desired to be associated, not that the ceremony 
itself “underwent a fundamental change." The reader's perplexity is not less- 
ened when the next page implies that the ceremony had not changed after all. 
The example could easily be multiplied. 

Infelicitous expression sometimes leads M into questionable statements. 
When she describes Justinian's funeral procession as it is depicted by Corippus, 
she maintains that the "only feature that distinguished adventus and pompa 
funebris was the mourning cf the participants" (155). But it is obvious that 
more than just mourning parzicipants distinguished an emperor's arrival from 
his funeral. If the point is tha: Corippus' account of an imperial funeral evokes 
the language of adventus descriptions, she could have made it mere. effectively 
by buttressing her observatior: on Corippus' use (III, 40) of the topos “every age 
and sex participated" (p. 540, n. 289), with the poet's reminiscence of Claudian 
IV cons. Hon. 565 (referring :o Honorius' arrival in Italy), noted in Averil Ca- 
meron's apparatus fontium.* 

Shortcomings of interpretation and! method detract from some of the 
book's most valuable insights. Too frequently, M ignores her own judicious pre- 
cept on the importance of corcrete circumstances. For example, the attractive 
idea of comparing how Thernistius and Claudian, near contemporaries, de- 
scribed imperial accessions (265 ff.) founders precisely on this issue. Concerning 
Themistius' mention of Theodosius’ investiture with imperial insignia, for in- 
stance, she contrasts Themist:us' view of the accession “in part as a coronation 
of the junior emperor by the senior" (212) with that of Claudian, who gives 
several accounts of Honorius' adventus but no description of a ritual in which 
the empire was handed over. She attributes this to Claudian's use of outdated 


? The argument from the topos needs buttressing for, while M is quite right in 
pointing out that the topos occurs in Claudian's descriptions of imperial arrivals and is, 
as she shows elsewhere, a major -heme of adventus imagery, it is just as much a major 
theme of ruler panegyric in general. See, e.g., E. R. Curtius, Europäische Literatur und 
lateinisches Mittelalter (Bern 1943) 167, cixing, among others, this very passage of Corip- 
pus. Furthermore, Theophanes Zontinuatus' tenth-century account of the highly un- 
usual rehabilitation and translation of the remains of Michael III (842-867) (not Manuell 
p. 340, n. 291) from an ignomirious grave in the suburbs to the imperial mauscleum 
scarcely suffices to prove the poirt, particularly since M notes elsewhere the difficulty of 
using middle Byzantine evidence for late antiquity (18). 
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| concepts. She explains that adventus terminology could still be used to express 

| the idea of accession and then concludes that the poet's description "seems out 
of date when it is compared to the emerging accession ceremonial." This is im- 
portant because M is looking for shifts in the associations. and expectations 
which accompanied imperial.ceremonies (13). But Claudian lays no claim to 
discuss the investiture of Honorius. In IIH cons. Hon. 111 ff and- IV cons. Hon. 
565 ff., he is talking about the physical arrival of the boy emperor in the terri-, 
tory he was to rule, two years after his investiture with the purple; in VI cons. 
Hon. 361 ff. and 640 ff., Claudian discusses the trip to Rome honoring the 
emperor's sixth consulate. In all three poems, Claudian's adventus imagery cor- 
responds to the real historical circumstances he was describing. Unlike Themis- 
tius" reference to Theodosius’ elevation to the throne, none of these passages 
concerned Honorius' accession to the purple. 

The author's interesting analysis of the Madrid mzssorium commemorat- 
ing Theodosius’ tenth regnal anniversary (January 19, 388) might have been 
deepened in much the same way. When she connects Themistius' positive pre- 
sentation of barbarians with the mzssorium's depiction of Germanic body- 
guards, she again reveals the strength of her method. She uncovers the plate's 
theme of imperial victory and emphasizes how the putti portray the “felicity of 
the times”; Tellus reinforces this motif. By lying under the palace, the goddess 
conveys the concept of imperial “dominion over the whole earth” (219). The 
civilian garb of the enthroned emperors promotes an image of peace (220). All 
this is convincing, but it could have been further connected.to the Theodosian 
government's real situation. In the preceding twelve months, a usurper had in- 
vaded Italy and forced the legitimate emperor to flee to the East. Africa had 
defected and the terrible riots had shaken the great city of Antioch. Even as the - 
missorium promoted an image of Tkeodosian success, peace, prosperity, and 
universal dominion, Theodosius prepared a dangerous counter-invasion of the 
lost western provinces.? |: 

The interpretation of the famous diptych portraying Honorius as a war- 
rior-emperor and honoring the consulate of FI. Anicius Petronius Probus 
might also have been enhanced or even altered by a closer consideration of the. 
visual statement's historical context. Thus far M has stressed— correctly, I be- 
lieve — nonmilitary components in imperial imagery of the Theodosian age. In 
this sculpture, however, 


The emperor is depicted as being victorious, and, because of his victori- 
ousness, is in majesty, but he has neither the pagan nor the Christian 
attributes and settings which could make that majesty rich and colourful. 
Artistically refined, the image has little content. The imagery of Clau- 
dian, which in a more moderate version appears also on Theodosius’ mzs- 
soríum, had been discarded, and little had as yet taken its place. Four 
years before the sack of Rome, as is to be seen from this diptych, there was 
little to be communicated about the emperor, withdrawn as he. was be- 
hind the safety of the marshes and walls of Ravenna. (221) 


5See, e.g., E. Stein, Histoire du Bas-Empire | (Bruges 1959) 204-7. 
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The diptych’s two full-lergth portraits show Honorius as nimbate and dia- 
demed, each time wearinga sword, military footgear, armor, and the cingulum 
of military command. In one he holds a shield and in the other, a standard 
inscribed "In nomine Chrsti vincas semper," where the subjunctive points to 
future hopes rather than. present achievements. The abrupt appearance of 
Honorius in full combat gear had little to communicate to the citizens of Italy 
only if one ignores the dzotych's concrete circumstances. While the Romans 
who first saw this portrait dic not know that Rome would be sacked four years 
later, they could not be unaware that, as the consulate of 406 began, the bar- 
barian horde of Radagaisus was overrunning and sacking their cities (PLRE 
2.934). I am inclined to suspect with Delbrück that the invasion influenced the 
appearance of military iconography, lending it very precise and meaningful 
content. 

Much work needs tc be done on the actual development of ceremonies, 
and some of M's conclusioas vill need to be revised in the light of new evidence. 
For instance, her descripaor. of Heraclius' triumphal entry after the Persian 
wars as old-fashioned.and antiquarian allows her to differentiate tne actaal per- 
formance of the ceremon- from Theophanes’ biblicizing description (perhaps 
derived from a lost work ty George of Pisidia) in most interesting fashion (86- 
89). But to prove that Her aclsus' naming one son consul and another one Caesar 
on the occasion of his retu-n was really in accord with ancient custom, she needs 
to find more precedent than a possible instance of 198 A.D. A second old-fash- 
ioned component, she argues, was the presence of captured elephants in the 
celebrations. Their antiquar.an character is documented by their appearance 
in (classical) Roman triumphs and their emergence almost as “a topos of Ro- 
man victory and triumpk” Ly the fourth: century. "In parading his captured 
elephants, Heraclius was therefore not merely providing an entertainment that 
lay ready to hand, but was zonforming to a very old tradition of enacting a 
Roman victory under the eyes of the citizens of the capital!" (87). In fact, I be- 
lieve it can be shown that Persian elephants had figured in a sixth-century tri- 
umph of Caesar Tiberius Curing circus shows for some time thereafter, the 
beasts continued to perfo-m the sign of the cross and bow before the imperial 
loge.* In other words, an urderstanding of the triumph ceremony's historical 
development argues agairst the antiquarian character of Heraclius’ victory cel- 
ebration over the Persians. i 

In sum, Art.and C:remony makes a valuable contribution to an impor- 
tant new area in the history of ancient civilization. Like many innovative works, 
it raises more questions :han it answers. Its pioneering contribution would, 
however, have been significantly enhanced by clearer presentation and more 
rigorous attention to the spacific historical circumstances which conditioned 
the "modes of perceptiorr' that M seeks to illuminate. 


MICHAEL McCormick 
DuMBARTON OAKS AND 
Jouns Hopkins UNIversity 
1See my forthcoming Etzrnal Victory. Triumphal Rulership in Late Antiquity, 
Byzantium, and the Early Heaieval West (Cambridge University Press) ch. 2, ‘n. 119, 
and ch. 3, 6. 
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M. Son»t (ed.). Religione e politica nel mondo antico (Contributi dell'Istituto 
di storia antica 7). Milano, Vita e Pensiero, Pubblicazioni della 
Università Cattolica, 1981. Pp. ix + 277. 


Religion and politics is a subject timely and difficult: it requires a mind 
open and erudite. It is a subject even the shrewdest scholars find disconcerting. 
It invites shallow profundity. 

The collection under review consists of nineteen articles spanning the 
whole of antiquity from the Mycenaean wanax to Aetius. If it is tilted in any 
direction it is toward antiquarianism, which is not the worst fare we could be 
served. The individual articles, often useful, seldom inspiring, are footnoted 
extensively though erratically. We cannot discuss critically all of them; and as 
this is an amoeboid collection — any article could be dropped or replaced by 
another without any visible difference to the whole— an arbitrary selection will 
offer a fair representation. 

Professor M. Sordi presents the collection as dealing with three major 
themes: zl divino come fondamento del potere; la divinizzazione del potere 
umano; la politica religiosa or la religione ... come strumento di lotta politica 
(pp. viii-ix). As to the last point we have to be on our guard: one is too easily 
inclined to see in the manipulation o religion a sign of decay. The best example 
is the famous fourth chapter in L. R. Taylor's celebrated Party Politics in the 
Age of Caesar (Berkeley 1949). This attitude presupposes the existence of ep- , 
ochs when religion stood pure and pristine, free of corrupting influences of so- 
cial matter — a noble illusion, for religion itself is a social matter. If there is no 
golden age there is no corruption, only change. Progress and decay are inter- 
changeable notions. In other words, when we study religion we do not deal with 
absolutes but only with points of view. 

What was the point of view of ancient intellectuals as to the social role of 
religion? C. Bearzot takes Isocrates as her example (pp. 97-114). He was a per- 
son "di scarsa sensibilità religiosa" (p. 97), but at the same time in his Busirzs he 
presented religious piety as the bulwark of the state. A dilemma? Scarcely. For 
Isocrates “è ... buono non cid che è vero, ma cid che è utile" (p. 102). The 
diagnosis is correct, but it does not go beyond what one can read in E. Mikkola, 
Isokrates (Helsinki 1954) 118-59. The ideas of Isocrates resemble the theologia 
tripertita of Varro and Mucius Scaevola (cf. G. Lieberg, 4NRW I4 [1973] 63- 
115); the concept of religious utilitarianism awaits a comparative study (an aus- 
picious beginning has been made by K. Dóring, "Antike Theorien über die 
staatspolitische Notwendigkeit der Gótterfurcht," Antike u. Abendland 24 
[1978] 43-56). 

Anthropology is now the fad; classical erudition appears quaint and su- 
perfluous. G. Amiotti (pp. 131-40) proposes to study the assumption of the toga 
virilis, or the inzziazione romana, as she calls it, in the light of A. Van Gennep's 
grand work, Les rites de passage (Paris 1909). A laudable undertaking but 
marred by a grievous error: the author imagines that on the assumption of the 
toga pura the young Roman was liberated from the patria potestas! The legal 
passages she quotes have noching in common with the assumption of the toga 
virilis: they refer to the minors su? iuris. The author will be well advised to con- 
sult the standard textbooks of Roman law, such as M. Kaser, Das römische 
Privatrecht (München 1971) 60-71, 341-52, or A. Watson, The Law of Persons 
in the Later Roman Republic (Oxford 1967) 77-101. And as to the toga 
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praetexta and toga pura, one ought not to miss the studies by W. Warde 
Fowler, "On the Toga Praetexta of the Roman Children," Roman Essays and 
Interpretations (Oxford 1920) 42-52, and L. Bonfante, "Roman Costumes," 
ANRW I 4 (1973) 590-92. 

Negativism is a bad hzbit. I am happy to be emphatically positive with 
respect to the article by M. Sordi "La sacrosanctitas tribunizia e la sovranità 
popolare in un discorso di Ti»erio Gracco” (pp. 124-30), which means I do not 
think much of recent work on this subject:in England and America. She points 
out that the tenor of Tiberius’ speech in Plutarch T?b. 15, runs counter to the 
basic tenets of Roman sacral law. By its vote the plebs elects the tribunes, but 
the tribunician sacrosanctity does not derive from this act: it stems from the 
original lex sacrata. As it is not given by the plebs, the plebs cannot delete it 
(unfortunately her remarks on the lex curiata are confused: the lex curiata de 
imperio was not a lex sacratc, the sworn law). The moral of the story is this: in 
the study of sacrum, faith and rationalism are the twin and disparate obstacles. . 
The admiration for Polybius of the British and American authors is politically 
quite understandable, but tke trust they place in his analysis of the tribunate is 
quite misplaced: the tribunete was a political institution, but it rested on a sa- 
cral foundation. The superstitious Livy is a much more reliable guide to the 
Roman mind than the ratioaalist Polybius. 

The senseless collecting of bizarre footnotes is a high ideal of antiquarian- 
ism. Too many articles in oar collection come close to this ideal. To describe 
them spatium, voluntas et vres desunt. 


J. LINDERSKI 
University OF NortH CAROLINA AT CHAPEL HILL 


Lucia CniscuoLo. Bolli d'anfora greci e romani. (La collezione dell'Università 
Cattolica di Milano.) Bologna, CLUEB, 1982. Pp. 179. L. 16,000. (Studi 
di Storia Antica 6) 


- This volume, the vorx of a young Italian ancient historian with experi- 
ence in both epigraphy and papyrology, contains 203 amphora stamps pur- 
chased in Egypt (found pro»ably in the Fayum). An eighth of them are from 
Italy, the remainder from Greek cities, and Rhodian stamps account for two- 
thirds. f 

Criscuolo points out three peculiarities of the collection: (1) Rhodian 
stamps account for a smalle- part of the total than the 82 percent in the Benaki 
collection; (2) the percentazes for Kos (8 percent) and Knidos (3 percent) al- 
most reverse the-Benaki proportions (Kos 2 percent, Knidos 9 percent); and (3) 
the number of Italian stamps is far larger than the 1 percent in the Benaki 
collection. The first two chzracteristics she attributes to chance. The relatively 
high Italian contingent, however, she attributes to increased Italo-Egyptian re- 
lations in the second and first centuries n.c.; the stamps in question come from 
the area of Brindisi (pp. 25-26). 

The book provides th» following: a rather extensive bibliography; an in- 
troduction to each of the groups represented; the edition of each stamp; com- 
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plete photographic documentation; and an index of Greek names (both those in 
the texts and those mentioned in the commentaries), one of Latin names, and 
indexes of months, titles, and pictorial motifs in the stamps. The commentaries 
to the individual stamps are very full, with extensive citation of parallels. 

Publishing a small collection like this one requires a great.deal of effort 
and space per stamp because of the comparatively small number of duplicates 
in a sample of this size; and the editor must devote nearly as much learning to a 
few as to many. (Compare the 61 pages devoted to 26 stamps in G. Nachter- 
gael’s publication of the Hombert callection with the 179 pages for 205 stamps 
here.) The reader is tempted to ask whether the apparatus is not too grandiose 
for the material. Given the existence of a discrete collection, however, and the 
remoteness of any possibility of treating these as part of a true corpus, I believe 
that Criscuolo has chosen wisely in making these stamps as accessible and well- 
documented as she has. Moreover, proportionately to the vast numbers found, 
relatively few stamps discovered in Egypt have been published: and even fewer 
found in the Fayum (as Criscuolo remarks, p. 18). 

This is a model edition: clear, well documented, amply and usably illus- 
trated, with a commentary containing what a reader needs to know, fully in- 
dexed, and accurately and attractively produced at a modest price. 


RoGER S. BAGNALL 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY ` 
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William Thalmann argues that there is a fundamental kinship among the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, Hesiod's Theogony and Works and Days, and the Homeric 
Hymns in the first systematic attempt to treat all early Greek poems composed 
in dactylic hexameter as a coherent body of poetry. ^ 

Thalmann explores the recurrent modes and categories of thought—the con- 
ventions—common to all these poems at the same time as he emphasizes a 
literary appreciation of the texts. A rift has emerged in classical studies between 
those who concentrate on formulaic diction and other typical elements of early 
epic and those who insist that these texts be read primarily as poetry. In CONVEN- 
TIONS OF FORM AND THOUGHT IN EARLY GREEK Eric PorrRY these divergent 
approaches may finally be reconciled. 
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Lowell Edmunds 

Lowell Edmunds establishes the relation of a body of medieval and modern ` 
folklore to an ancient myth and explores the connections between a modern and 
an ancient popular tradition. 

OEDIPUS: THE ANCIENT LEGEND AND ITs LATER ANALOGUES gathers together sev- 
enty-six narratives from Ireland, Lithuania, Finland, Israel, and elsewhere— 
many never before published and all sharing the story pattern of the Oedipus 
legend. In addition, Edmunds offers a complete'survey of the evidence for 
ancient variants of the Oedipus legend' in relation to the modern folktale ana- . 
logues and presents in translation the extant ancient narrative accounis of the 


story. E : . . 
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